THE  LIFE  OF  WASHINQTON. 

(Commenetd  in  tfo.  ST.) 

CUAPTKB  VII. 

iBocuBTS  or  mooinira  a  uwfBsruAS. 

NoTwiTHHTANDixa  the  apparent  eeclasioa  in 
which  George  Wuithington  passed  his  early  years, 
there  was  no  lack  of  interesting  features  capa¬ 
ble  of  forming  the  mind  and  manners  of  an  ob¬ 
servant  youth.  The  intercourse  between  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  mother  country  was  less  inter¬ 
rupted  by  discontent  than  in  the  other  colonies, 
for  she  was  the  one  most  esteemed  by  Government 
and  people  at  home.  Many  of  the  aristocracy  pos¬ 
sessed  large  estates  here,  and  lived  much  in  that 
style  of  elegant  hospitality  which  characterized 
the  English  nobleman  at  home.  There  were  fox 
hunts  and  races  among  these  gentry,  and  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  flne  civilities  between  fair  dames 
and  gentle  maidens. 

Among  the  families  conspicuous  for  reOne- 
ment  was  that  of  Sir  William  Fairfax,  whose 
daughter,  Anne,  Lawrence  Washington  had  mar¬ 
ried.  lie  lived  not  far  from  Mount  Vernon, 
upon  an  estate  which  is  named  Delvoir,  and 
where  the  nobility  of  Elnglaud,  who  visit  the' 
colony  for  the  sake  of  enterprise  or  pleasure, 
are  entertained  in  princely  style.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  is  here  a  frequent  and  favored  guest,  and 
treaU'd  with  that  profound  deference  which  his 
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manly  air  and  great  mental  and  moral  promise 
are  sure  to  win  for  him  wherever  he  goes. 

Sir  William  had  been  for  many  years  the 
agent  of  his  ::oa8in.  Lord  Thomas  Fairfax,  who 
inherited  a  vast  tract  of  land,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rappahannock  and  to  the  sources 
of  the  Potomac  back  to  the  wilds  of  the  Alle¬ 
gany  range  of  mountainsi  This  property,  little 
regarded  at  the  time  in  a  country  so  new  and 
unsettled,  had  been  granted  to  a  company  of  En¬ 
glish  Cavaliers  who  had  shown  more  sympathy 
with  Oliver  Croo&well  and  the  Commonwealth 
than  was  coroportable  with  their  safety  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IL  Among  these  was 
Lord  Fairfax,  who,  at  one  time,  commanded  the 
Parliamentary  army,  and  was  a  friend  and  con¬ 
fidant  of  CromwelL 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  did  not  fully  empa¬ 
thize  in  the  ultra  movements  of  the  latter.  It  is 
probable  that  he,  like  thousands  of  others,  wished 
to  preserve  the  country  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  Crown,  to  teach  kings  a  wholesome  les¬ 
son,  but  was  not  prepared  for  any  large  demou- 
stration  of  abstract  liberal  ideas.  After  the  ex¬ 
treme  measures  of  the  Commonwealth  men  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  themselves,  it  is  more  than  likely 
he  would  gladly  have  receded  from  his  ground. 
He  attended  but  one  sitting  of  the  tribunal 
which  condemned  Charles  to  the  block,  and  be  nt- 
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lerly  refused  to  take  command  of  the  invading 
army  about  to  be  sent  against  tbc  Scotch.  Mil- 
ton  inscribed  a  sonnet  to  him  at  this  time,  which 
failed  of  its  effect,  for  he  threw  up  his  commis¬ 
sion,  as  an  honest  man  should  do,  rather  than 
fight  against  a  people  of  his  own  faith.  Subjoined 
is  a  portion  of  this  sonnet : 

“  Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings. 
Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 

And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaxe, 

And  rumors  loud  that  daunt  remotest  kings, 

,  Thy  firm,  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 
Victory  home.” 

It  is  no  small  pnuse  to  have  inspired  a  Mil- 
ton.  It  is  said,  also,  that  Cromwell  implored : 
him  to  accept  command  of  the  Parliamentary ' 
army  for  Scotland  in  that  characteristic  mode  of , 
his  by  which  all  important  subjects  were  pre¬ 
faced  by  solemn  prayers  to  God.  Even  these 
(lid  not  avail.  The  poetry  of  Milton  and  the 
prayers  of  Cromwell  were  alike  ineffective  ;  the 
great  Oliver  led  the  army  in  his  own  person. 
Subsequently,  we  find  Fairfax  a  member  of  the 
first  Parliament  under  the  Protectorate,  when  he 
is  lost  from  the  page  of  history.  It  is  [Nrobable 
he  came  to  America. 

The  family  intermarried  with  that  of  Lord  Cul¬ 
pepper,  the  well-known  rapaciousGovemor  of  the 
colony,  at  one  time,  who,  by  a  series  of  intrigues, 
secured  the  entire  grant  of  land  to  himself.  This 
nuscriipulous  Culpeiq>er  succeeded,  also,  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  Governorship  of  Virginia  for  life, 
which  had  like  to  have  been  a  short  one  had  he 
not  taken  himself  away  to  England.  The  people 
revolted  at  his  extortions,  and  would  by  no 
means  tolerate  that  system  of  authority  which  is  | 
apt  to  run  into  bedridden  dotage  and  hereditary 
imbecility,  if  not  into  absolute  tyranny.  And  so 
Governor  Culpepper’s  life,  as  Governor,  was 
brief  and  comparatively  harmless. 

By  this  union  of  the  two  houses  of  Fairfax 
and  Culpepper,  the  large  estates  still  known  as 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  came  into  possession  of 
the  last  lord  of  the  name  in  this  country, 
Thomas  Fairfax,  the  bachelor  nobleman,  and  so 
many  years  the  friend  of  our  Washington.  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  possessed  any  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  him,  if  we  except  that  which  would 
naturally  flow  from  a  generous-minded,  accom- 
plidied  man,  with  large  observation,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  world  as  compared 
with  a  secluded  and  growing  youth.  Compan¬ 
ionable  he  certainly  was,  in  a  large  degree,  and 
there  must  have  been  the  charm  of  originality 
in  his  manners  and  conversation,  combined  with 
the  graces  of  a  cultivated  mind,  for  he  had 
been,  in  early  life,  not  only  familiar  with  courts, 
but  witti  the  literary  celebrities  of  London.  It 


I  is  even  said  he  had  written  for  the  Spectator, 
and  had  been  one  of  the  most  accomplished  wits 
of  London. 

A  person  of  so  much  experience  and  varied 
ability  would  unquestionably  contribute  largely 
to  the  mental  growth  of  his  young  friend.  The 
history  of  Lord  Fairfax  had  been  peculiar  (we 
shall  record  it  in  good  time),  and  had  given  his 
mind  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  a  shade  of  misan¬ 
thropy — not  bitter,  but  softened  by  a  gentle  mel- 
I  aneboly — which  inclined  him  to  covet  solitude, 

I  and  shun  the  wdlnary  intercourse  of  the  idle 
and  commonplace.  These  tendencies  he  would 
dissipate  by  riding  and  hunting,  and  thus,  by 
the  headlong  excitements  of  the  chase,  and  the 
faithful  companionship  of  his  dogs,  he  smothered 
the  pangs  of  regret. 

All  this  must  have  appealed  strongly  to  the 
generous  heart  of  the  boy,  and  the  very  fact  that 
he  could  endear  himself  as  he  did  to  a  man 
whose  characteristics  were  so  decidedly  marked, 
whose  vital  pendulum  had  vibrated  from  the 
extreme  of  pedisbed  society  to  the  other  extreme 
of  savage  seclusion,  tells  strongly  in  bis  favor. 
We  have  no  doubt,  in  return,  that  this  ministry 
of  his  was  in  the  highest  degree  consoling  and 
salutary  to  the  elder.  Whatever  else  might 
have  arisen  from  this  beautiful  friendship,  Lord 
I  Fairfax  certainly  did  not  form  the  political 
I  opinions  of  George  Washington,  he  being  to  the 
last  a  Tory  in  principle.  It  is  reported  of  him, 
that  years  after,  when  the  report  of  the  battle 
of  Yorktown  reached  his  ears,  and  he  saw  that 
monarchy  and  colonial  subordination  had  re¬ 
ceived  their  death-blow  in  America,  he  called  to 
his  servant  exclaiming,  “Carry  me  to  bed,  John, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  now  but  die,”  which  he 
did  shortly  after.  Poor  man  t  his  was  not  the 
mantle  of  the  hero — he  had  seen  the  dragon- 
teeth  of  oppression  sown  upon  the  soil,  bnt 
when  they  arose  in  the  shape  of  armed  men,  the 
harvesting  terrified  him.  He  had  not  well  con¬ 
sidered  the  “  seed  which  the  sower  went  forth  to 
sow,”  nor  the  fruit  it  was  destined  to  yielci 

Surrounded  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  friends  of  Gewge,  numerous 
and  influential,  would  desire  to  see  him  well 
launched  into  the  arena  of  a  world  in  which  the 
dullest  of  us  have  a  part  to  act,  in  some  way  or 
other. 

This  mixture  of  the  Fairfax  and  Culpepper 
blood,  loyal,  with  one  exception,  and  aristo- 
'  cratic,  also,  would  incline  them  to  look  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  to  its  institutions  as  the 
only  and  beet  way  of  starting  the  young  man, 
George,  well  upon  his  career.  Accordingly, 
preparations  are  made  to  place  him  in  the  Brit- 
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ish  navy.  It  waa  no  difBcult  matter  to  obtain  a 
midahipman’s  warrant,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Fairfax  family,  and  that  of  Lawrence  Wash¬ 
ington,  also,  who  had  already  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  as  we  have  before  shown,  and  eqjoyed  the 
^tersonal  friendship  of  two  men  of  influence  at 
the  time.  General  Wentworth  and  Admiral  Ver¬ 
non.  The  “first  families”  of  Virginia  were 
very  likely  to  look  to  an  appointment  under  the 
Government  as  the  most  desirable  thing  possible 
to  an  aspiring  youth. 

Mistress  Washington  seems  to  have  consented, 
after  what  must  have  been  a  great  straggle  in 
the  mind  aud  heart  of  the  mother.  George,  also, 
makes  up  his  own  mind  to  the  same  effect,  more, 
it  would  seem,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  friends  than  from  any  choice  of  his  own,  for 
Fairfax,  in  a  letter  to  Lawrence,  uses  the  follow¬ 
ing  words : 

“George  has  been  with  us,  and  says  he  will 
be  deady,  and  thankfully  follow  your  advice  as 
bis  best  fVieud,”  which  implies  nothing  like  an 
enthusiasm  on  his  part.  We  should  rather  infer 
that  the  “  best  friend  ”  had  thought  very  se¬ 
verely,  and  with  some  misgiving,  about  the 
unfortunate  horse  which  the  boy  undertook  to 
l>reak ;  and  the  state  of  preoccupation  and  ab¬ 
straction  which  “  his  first  love  ”  bad  occasioned, 
still  further  increased  his  anxieties.  That  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  “  dtady  ”  from  one  so  little  likely  to 
run  into  excesses,  indicates  how  imperfectly 
even  those  who  loved  him  beet,  understood  his 
nature ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  a  proud, 
self-reliant  youth,  like  George,  must  have  some¬ 
times  suffered  from  the  over  caution  and  solici¬ 
tude  of  those  who  wished  to  mark  out  his  career 
for  him. 

Mistress  Washington  saw  no  need  of  promises 
from  her  boy ;  she  dreaded  the  sea — she  turned 
right  and  left  to  find  reasons  why  he  should  not 
leave  her,  but  none  valid  to  the  eyes  of  her 
friends  «ould  be  made ;  the  great,  instinctive 
negation  uttered  itself  in  the  mother’s  heart 
even  after  she  had  said  yes.  Preparations  were 
made  for  his  departure — the  old  pomp  of  prepa¬ 
ration  which  had  once  stirred  the  household  at 
the  departure  of  Lawrence  was  now  revived. 
The  vessel  swings  in  the  river  at  anchor  j  there 
is  her  pennant  floating  in  the  breeze ;  the  En¬ 
glish  lion  rearing  itself  against  the  unicorn,  that 
mystic  symbol  of  the  English  flag ;  the  white  sails 

like  a  hoTeriD)^  bird  that  iitoopt  to  light  upon  ite  prey  ;** 
the  deeply  shadowing  hull,  which  “  floats 
doable  ”  upon  the  still  waters  of  the  bay ;  and 
often  the  mother’s  heart  misgives  her  as  she  pre¬ 
pares  to  send  her  “  beautiful,  her  brave,”  out 
into  the  great  world. 


She  finds  no  sympathy  in  her  period  of  solici¬ 
tude,  for  the  boy  is  thought  to  be  quite  old  enough 
to  go  ;  young  heroes  have  done  brave  battling  no 
older  than  George.  The  slender  page  of  the 
olden  time  had  won  the  spurs  of  knighthood  at 
fifteen ;  and  her  objections  are  said,  by  those 
about  her,  to  be  only  such  as  “  fond,  unthinking 
mothers  habitually  suggest,”  and  it  follows,  no 
one  has  a  word  of  consolation  for  the  widow 
who  is  about  to  lose  her  one  stay  and  comfort  in 
the  world. 

But  the  voice  of  God  at  length  uttered  itself 
so  loudly  in  the  heart  of  the  mother,  that  in 
spite  of  all  this  well-meant  intermeddling,  she 
revoked  her  consent,  and  the  midshipman  com¬ 
mission  was  laid  aside.  How  this  arrangement 
affected  George,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; 
we  find  only  that  he  yields  to  the  wishes  of  his 
mother,  and  determines  to  devote  himself  to  the 
duties  of  a  surveyor,  for -which  he  had  been 
qualifying  himself  under  Mr.  Williams,  at 
Bridge’s  Creek.  It  is  very  likely  that  Lawrence 
Washington  and  Sir  William  Fairfax  regarded 
this  choice  with  something  like  contempt  Law¬ 
rence  was  a  brave,  ambitious  man,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  an  aristocrat,  and  to  both  it  must  have 
seemed  that  the  mother  was  a  weak,  foolish 
mother,  and  George  somewhat  dull  and  com¬ 
monplace.  Neither  would  be  likely  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  career  of  their  young  kinsman,  who,  to 
them,  was  simply  a  handsome  boy,  brave  aud 
discreet,  to  whom  an  honorable,  perhaps  glori¬ 
ous  career  might  be  opened  in  the  British  navy, 
but  who,  having  failed  to  avail  himself  of  his 
opportunities,  would  most  likely  settle  down  to 
iadgniflcance  and  total  obscurity. 

We  have  no  doubt  both  mother  and  child  suf¬ 
fered  discomfort  at  this  time,  A'om  the  reproaches 
of  their  friends.  But  God  is  above  all.  People 
forget  that  even  a  sparrow’s  fall  is  noted  by  In¬ 
finite  superintendence — that  the  cry  of  the  raven 
awakens  the  ear  of  the  All-giving :  how  much 
more,  then,  the  struggles  of  the  human  heart 
working  their  way  to  divine  issues. 

In  this  dilemma  of  the  household,  steps  in  a 
good  helping,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
consin  to  Sir  William,  the  owner  of  the  vast 
landed  property  of  which  we  have  before  spoken, 
and  the  management  of  which  has  been  mostly 
intrusted  to, the  latter.  The  back  settlements 
of  Virginia  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  some  of 
the  best  land  included  in  the  claim  of  Lord 
Fairfax  is  beginning  to  be  occupied  by  “  Squat¬ 
ters  ” — that  is,  persons  who  have  no  legal  right 
to  the  property  upon  which  they  have  settled 
themselves — and  the  owner  is  desirous  to  learn 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  land,  that 
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he  may  dispose  of  the  latter  as  may  best  advance 
the  interests  of  owner  as  well  as  settler. 

It  seems  a  singular  coincidence  which  made 
young  George  Washington,  born  and  bred  in 
the  wilds  of  America,  the  favorite  friend  of  a 
man  three  times  his  years,  who  had  originated 
amid  the  refinements  of  transatlantic  life,  and 
been  familiar  with  the  wits  and  authors  of  the 
Old  World.  But  there  was  one  circumstance 
which,  at  this  time,  became  a  point  of  interest 
between  the  two.  The  elder  had  long  ago  fled 
from  the  seductions  of  London  life,  to  bury  him¬ 
self  in  the  Western  wilds,  “  hurt  by  the  archers 
and  George  hod  felt,  for  the  first  time,  a  wound 
which  it  is  human  to  receive — a  check  which 
the  noblest  must  learn  to  bear.  During  a  stay 
of  some  time  at  Belvoir,  where  the  old  lord  has 
unquestionably  learned  the  secret  of  his  pensive- 
ness,  George  writes  to  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance,  whom  he  addresses  “  Dear  Robin,”  in 
the  following  words,  which  indicate  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  this  early  passion  which  so 
much  absorbed  him : 

“  My  residence  is  at  present  at  his  Lordship’s 
(Belvoir),  where  I  might,  was  my  heart  disen¬ 
gaged,  pass  my  time  very  pleasantly,  as  there’s 
a  very  agreeable  young  lady  lives  in  the  same 
house  (Colonel  George  Fairfax’s  wife’s  sister)  : 
but  as  that  is  only  adding  fuel  to  fire,  it  makes 
me  the  more  uneasy,  for  by  often  and  unavoid¬ 
ably  being  in  company  with  her,  revives  my  for¬ 
mer  passion  for  your  Lowland  beauty  ;  whereas, 
was  I  to  live  more  retired  from  young  women,  I 
might  in  some  measure  alleviate  my  sorrows,  by 
burying  that  chaste  and  troublesome  passion  in 
the  grave  of  oblivion.” 

lie,  more  than  once,  speaks  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  to  other  young  friends,  never  calling  the 


lady  by  name,  and  never  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  obstacles  between  them.  It  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  admit,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  youth, 
the  profound  interest  the  Lowland  beauty  had 
inspired,  but,  except  by  epithets  of  the  kind,  he 
gives  no  clue.  A  barrier  existed — which  he  recog-v 
nized  sacredly  and  manfully — but  when  we  find 
George  Wasliington  declaring  that  the  society 
of  lovely  women  deepened  his  passion  for  the 
absent  and  beloved,  he  unconsciously  gives 
us  the  key  to  a  great,  loyal,  beautiful  soul,  and 
we  see  that  it  is  that  of  a  poet  alsa  An  ordi¬ 
nary  youth  would  have  extinguished  the  old 
flame  in  the  fire  of  a  new  fancy. 

There  is  no  question  tliat  the  high-toned  and 
experienced  Lord  Fairfax  read  the  heart  of  the 
youth  at  this  time,  and  the  nature  of  his  emo¬ 
tions  greatly  endeared  him  to  a  generous 
man  who  bad  himself  sufiered  fi'om  the  universal 
passion.  Lord  Fairfax,  it  is  said,  had  been  at 
one  time  deeply  attracted  to  a  beautiful  woman, 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  shortly  to  be  married, 
when  she  suddenly  transferred  her  hand  to  an¬ 
other.  This  was  a  terrible  shock  to  a  man,  ar¬ 
dent  and  impetuous  in  his  nature,  whose  poetic 
temperament  had  invested  this  Dulcinen  with  all 
the  illusions  of  bis  own  mind — he  had  worshipid 
a  projection  of  himself,  an  ideal  of  his  own  brain, 
and  awoke  to  find  his  idol  but  miserable  clay. 
The  countless  wealth  of  a  manly  heart  bad  been 
wasted  upon  a  piece  of  idle  coquetry,  so  shallow 
that  she  would,  probably,  never  know  the  misery  ‘ 
she  had  occasioned.  Wounded  in  his  pride, 
defrauded  in  his  affections.  Lord  Fairfax  left  his 
home  and  country  forever,  and  sought  in  our 
Western  wilderness  a  solace  for  his  grief.  It  is 
pleasant  for  us  in  our  day  to  look  back  and  sec 
that  he  found  something  like  compensation  in 
the  friendship  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  George  Washington, 
BO  full  of  the  best  promise 
of  manhood,  which  became 
an  antidote  to  this  passion 
of  love. 

The  first  few  years  of 
Lord  Fairfax’s  residence  in 
this  country  were  passed  at 
Belvoir,  but  he  subsequent¬ 
ly  removed  to  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley,  where  he  built 
himself  a  mansion  which 
he  denominated  Greenway 
Court,  and  there  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  practice  of  a  gen¬ 
erous  hospitality.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
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edge  to  qaalify  him  for  his  daties.  Simply  two 
yoong  men,  well  mounted,  courteous  and  intel¬ 
ligent — George  Fairfax  being  some  years  older 
than  George  Washington ;  yet  the  respousibili- 
ties  of  the  office  are  given  to  the  younger  of  the 
two.  Lord  Fairfax  is  evidently  a  shrewd  judge 
of  character,  and  has  an  eye  to  capacity  when 
he  makes  his  selection  in  favor  of  the  young 
Waidiington. 

This  is  all  that  appears  upon  the  tablet  of  his¬ 
tory,  for  she  deals  iu  outside  facts  mostly ;  but 
behind  these  lies  much,  very  much  of  unwritten 
history,  known  only  to  Him  who  “  seeth  the  end 
from  the  beginning.”  To  us  even,  who  see  him 

in  the  mind’s  eye,”  this  early  Spring  morning, 
the  fresh  breeze  tossing  his  hair  from  his  calm 
young  brow,  and  the  light  as  it  comes  over  the 
sea  wanning  and  reddening  under  the  ra«y 
fingers  of  Aurora,  and  falling  like  a  halo  around 
his  head,  he  is  to  us  the  Genius  of  America,  the 
emblem  of  Freedom,  our  emblem  of  empire ; 
manly  youth,  orderly  and  diligent,  turning  his 
back  upon  old  forms  and  worn-out  systems,  and 
wending  his  way  to  the  home  of  the  eagle,  there 
to  survey  the  area  of  freedom. 

The  old  world,  as  we  have  before  said,  baa 
used  up  all  the  material  of  thought  which  it  has 
been  able  to  obtain.  Her  ancient  ideas  can  help 
people  onward  no  further.  They  have  learned 
thoroughly,  vast  numbers  of  them,  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  hierarchy  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Its  pad- 
dcring  priestcraft  has  so  buried  up  all  elements 
of  human  independence,  that  the  race  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  smothered  under  a  monk’s  cowl. 
Wickliflfe  and  Huss  were  obliged  to  cry  out,  for 
to  hold  back  the  truth  in  their  own  souls  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  tortures  of  the 
burning  stake.  Luther  and  Calvin  and  Knox 
had  not  been  idle ;  and  now,  in  the  course  of 


cnAFTER  vm. 

THB  VOUKO  SCBTBTOB. 

It  is  now  early  in  Spring — the  snow  lingers  in 
the  hollows  and  uplands,  but  is  shrinking  away 
under  the  mellowing  breezes  of  the  South  ;  the 
buds  of  the  trees  are  swelling  in  the  morning 
dew^  and  the  woods  are  aiive  with  the  noisy 
thrift  of  the  birds  singing  at  their  work.  It  is 
the  Spring-time  of  nature,  and  the  Spring-time 
of  life  with  George  Washington.  His  birthday 
came  a  month  ago ;  it  is  now  March,  1748,  and 
he  is  sixteen  years  old.  He  is  a  tall,  athletic 
youth,  who  sits  bis  horse  with  an  ease  not  to  be 
mistaken.  He  looks  around  with  exultation  as 
he  turns  his  bauk  toward  the  settlements,  and 
wends  bis  way  to  the  mountaina  He  is  bis  own 
master  now ;  he  has  started  in  life  for  himseif. 
So  manly  is  he,  so  aspiring  and  yet  so  wise,  that 
even  the  cautious  mother  is  content  George 
Wa-<hingtoa  will  be  nobler  as  the  years  embrace 
him,  but  never  more  beautiful  than  now,  with 
the  down  beginning  to  shade  his  chin,  bis  clear, 
candid  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  hills ;  always 
does  he  seem  through  life  looking  to  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  our  strength.  His  slender 
limbs  exult  in  health,  and  delight  in  action  ;  hi.s 
heart  is  softened  and  ennobled  by  thoughts  of 
one  fair  image  which  haunts  his  vision.  It  is 
a  Lowland  beauty  to  him  ;  to  us,  she  is  the  ten¬ 
der  impersonation  of  an  idealized  humanity, 
which  is  to  be  redeemed  through  an  enlightened 
freedom.  The  fact  in  history  is,  that  George 
Washington,  sixteen  years  old  last  month,  goes 
out  this  morning  in  March,  in  company  with 
George  Fairfax,  son  of  Sir  William,  to  survey 
the  lands  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax ;  he,  provided 
with  a  suitable  apparatus,  that  he  may  return  ac¬ 
curate  notes  and  bounds  ^  the  head  of  the  young 
surveyor,  also,  being  well  provided  with  knowl¬ 
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time,  the  nations  were  compelled  to  see  that  a 
li^t  breaking  over  the  hills  portended  some¬ 
thing  more  than  freedom  from  priestcraft  They 
were  beginning  to  learn  that  kingcraft  is  no  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  true,  men  have  fallen  into  a  perfect 
maze  of  polemics,  enough  to  addle  human 
brains  ;  as  if  there  was  but  one  aspect  to  truth, 
as  if  kings  and  priests  were  the  great  world-ne¬ 
cessity,  and  roan  himself  little  or  nothing. 
Hampden  and  Milton  had  shown  otherwise,  but 
the  brains  of  men  had  been  so  grown  into  the 
mold  of  Church  and  State,  king  and  priest,  that 
they  bad  no  organs  to  decipher  the  great  oracles 
of  a  Milton. 

And  so  it  happened  that  while  this  young 
George  Washington  was  at  work  in  the  back- 
woods  of  America,  and  the  people  were  reading 
freely  doctrines  which  their  brethren  in  England 
but  imperfectly  discerned,  a  set  of  scheming 


ministers  and  doting  kings  wore  tinaering  up  a 
treaty  at  Aix  la  Cbapelle.'  Those  poor  dotards 
really  8ui^)osed  that  by  standing  well  among 
themselves,  the  world  would  go  on  peaceably  in 
the  way  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  have 
it  go. 

Since  the  times  of  Milton,  there  had  been 
little  written  in  aid  of  ideaa  There  was  no 
lack  of  poems,  and  essays,  and  translations,  and 
plays — the  latter  making  the  cheeks  tingle,  for 
the  mantle  of  Shakespeare  went  up  around  the 
shoulders  of  the  great  man,  because  there  was 
no  one  mighty  enough  to  receive  it.  There  was 
a  multitude  of  writers— men  and  women  wrote 
as  they  do  now,  believing  there  is  nothing  better 
than  to  pour  from  one  brain  into  another  the 
same  thing  variously  compounded,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  an  apothecary  who  concocts  vast  varieties 
from,  a  few  simples.  Our  English  was  growing 
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into  an  ominoua  smoothness — the  polish  was  so  | 
fine,  that  a  rough  spot  had  been  a  refreshing.  | 
Writers  were  more  critical  than  inspired ;  and ! 
readers,  so  long  as  they  were  not  disturbed,  j 
were  willing  to  admire.  It  was  the  carnival  of 
the  satirist — the  bacchanal  of  the  wit.  Men  were 
suspended  midway,  like  galvanized  Moham¬ 
medan  coffins,  touching  neither  heaven  nor 
earth.  The  minorities  were  like  those  described 
in  the  Limbo  of  Dante,  “  too  bad  for  heaven,  j 
and  too  good  for  hell.”  They  lived  in  a  sort  of  | 
Miltonic  “  Paradise  of  Fools,” 

“  Embryos  and  idiota,  eremites  and  Mara, 

White,  black  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery.” 
Men’s  lungs  had  collapsed  since  the  death  of  ths 
Commonwealth  in  England,  and  there  was  no  ^ 
voice  worth  listening  to,  if  we  except  one  nota- 1 
ble  voice  which  is  heard  above  the  roar  of  ma-  j 
chinery  at  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  and  down  j 
into  the  mines  of  Cornwall  rings  like  a  clarion.  | 
This  is  a  voice  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  | 
other  since  the  Commonwealth  times.  It  has; 
echoed  and  reechoed  through  the  forests  of 
America,  and  the  working  man,  wherever  he  is 
found,  feels  himself  regenerated  and  emanci¬ 
pated  as  he  listens.  Since  the  days  of  Luther, 
there  hath  not  arisen  a  greater  than  John  Wes¬ 
ley.  Swedenborg,  also,  has  mystical  visions  about 
the  same  time ;  Whitfield  goes  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  and  so  arouses  the  people,  that  they 
cry  out  everywhere,  “  What  riiall  we  do  to  be 
saved  T” 

If  we  look  cloeely  at  the  times,  we  shall  find 
the  people  are  not  sleeping?  Everywhere  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  vitality  in  them.  They  are 
talking  upon  colonial  rights  in  a  very  outspoken 
manner,  they  grumble  at  nightfall  over  royal 
aggressions,  and  do  not  lack  pithy  modes  of 
securing  what  is  their  own.  Over  and  above 
all  these  stirring  subjects  of  thought,  they  are 
listening  to  sermons  now  which  stir  the  blood 
like  a  trumpet,  and  praying  as  no  people  have 
prayed  since  the  days  of  Pentecost,  for  a  great 
“revival”  is  sweeping  sinners  from  their  strong¬ 
holds  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  This  religion,  by 
which  every  man  is  free  and  equal  in  Christ 
Jesus,  is  a  two-edged  sword,  which  strikes  at  sin 
upon  the  one  side,  and  tyrants  upon  the  other. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  previous,  they 
were  hanging  witches,  under  the  sanction  of 
Church  and  Ruler,  here  in  New  England ;  and 
not  long  before,  the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
hod  been  doing  a  like  office  in  England.  It  is 
not  long  since  “  Prinne’s  ”  ears  were  “  grubbed  ” 
off  by  the  common  hangman.  In  France  and 
Spain,  heretics  are  burned  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  men  and  women  are  “  put  to  the  question ;” 


that  is,  subjected  to  torture,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  recant  or  confess  crimes  of  which  they 
were  never  guilty.  In  the  former  country, 
according  to  Madame  De  Sdvignd,  they  hare 
lately  burnt  a  sorceress  with  the  utmost  cool¬ 
ness.  She  describes  the  event  as  a  mere  baga¬ 
telle,  and  adds:  “I  am  told,  in  these  cases, 
the  women,  because  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
sex,  arc  privileged  to  have  their  heads  tom 
off  by  the  executioner,  under  the  faggots,  by 
means  of  long  iron  hooks.”  Thus  early,  it 
would  seem,  did  women,  in  a  grim  way,  begin 
to  challenge  the  tender  mercies  of  public  func¬ 
tionaries. 

Civilization  has  not  reached  a  very  high  state 
at  the  time  our  George  is  peacefully  piu^suing 
his  avocation  of  surveyor.  National  intercourse 
is  marked  by,  I  was  about  to  say,  a  Pagan  want 
of  faith ;  but  the  Pagan  and  the  barbarian  have 
a  certain  broad,  manly  candor  which  forbids  the 
term ;  we  should  say  it  is  maiked  by  a  Jeenit- 
ical  desire  to  overreach  one  another — kingdom 
matched  against  kingdom,  in  the  intricacies  of 
diplomacy.  The  world  will  never  advance  hope¬ 
fully,  till  the  lie,  in  Its  every  aspect,  is  banished 
from  it 

There  is  but  one  great  sovereign  in  Europe, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking — ^Frederick 
U,  of  Prussia — and  he  is  much  encumbered  with 
whims  and  pedantries.  Of  the  others,  little  can 
be  said  which  is  fit  to  be  read  at  the  fireside. 
The  “  circlet  of  royalty  ”  was  not  sufficient  to 
conceal  the  length  of  their  ears,  nor  could  the 
royal  purple  cover  their  profiigatc  moralsL  The 
King  of  England,  George  H,  is  well-nig^  a  mad¬ 
man,  and  his  court  would  shame  the  lewdness  of 
on  Oriental  saturnalia. 

William  Pitt,  the  great  Commoner,  is 
looking  down  with  piercing  eyes  upon  the 
great  Babel  below-^-and  not  far  off  is  Edmund 
Burke — they  are  like  eagles,  who  from  their 
lofty  eyrie  watch  the  noisy  tribes  which  scream 
and  wheel  in  the  air  beneath. 

The  younger  Pitt  and  Charles  James  Fox 
'were  still  in  swaddling  bands  ;  the  world  did 
not  know  of  the  wealth  it  held.  It  did  not 
know  that  the  gold  was  culminating  to  a  white 
heat,  and  the  great -Refiner  was  ready  to  purge 
the  nations  from  their  dross.  It  did  not  see  that 
all  along  the  ragged  hills  of  the  great  rivers  and 
rich  savannahs  were  moving  a  young  race,  here 
in  America,  whose  clear  heads  and  free  hearts 
would  exact  an  unshackled  heritage. 

But  this  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  is  to  set 
the  whole  world  right,  by  preserving  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  confiicting  interests.  England  will  be 
compeUed  to  give  up  Louisburg,  which  the  arti- 


zana  and  jeomen  of  New  England  have  cap¬ 
tured  from  the  French  but  a  few  years  since, 
and  that,  too,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  17th  of 
June — a  day  of  days  in  New  England,  and  to  be 
■•till  more  held  in  remembrance,  it  will  be  seen, 
when  we  advance  further  in  our  history. 

The  English  and  the  French  are  to  be  at 
peace — so  says  the  treaty — and  all  the  world 
subside  into  peace.  France,  and  Spain,  and 
England  have  decided  upon  a  fine  system  of  co¬ 
lonial  government,  which  must  insure  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  respective  Governments  quite  to 
the  “  crack  of  doom.” 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  American  colonies 
are  fast  growing  into  wealth,  and  begin  to  be 
conscious  of  their  power.  They  can  do 
very  well  even  now  without  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  could  they  be  sure  that  no  other  power 
would  step  in  and  attempt  to  usurp  authority 
over  them ;  but  Old  England  is  preferable  to 
France — they  have  an  instinctive  repugnance  to 
their  ancient  enemies — the  antagonism  of  rac'*, 


always  more  or  less  powerful.  It  is  true,  tlic 
old  lion  holds  his  paws  heavily  clutched  in  the 
shoulders  of  his  young  cubs — but  he  is  a  right 
royal  beast,  despite  his  oppression,  and  they 
like  his  roar,  nor  much  less  his  angry  growl. 

England  has  adopted  her  colonial  system 
much  upon  the  principle  of  the  lion's  share. 
The  colonies  are  e.\pected  to  grow  rich,  but 
then  this  wealth  must  flow  into  British  coffers — 
therefore,  they  are  prohibited  from  developing 
their  own  resources,  lest  by  so  doing  they  di¬ 
minish  importations  from  the  mother  country. 
Already  attempts  have  been  smade  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  these  ancient  woods,  which  spread 
themselves  like  a  goodly  garment  over  the 
country,  and  have  but  just  begun  to  echo  to  the 
sturdy  ax  of  the  woodsman,  the  old  forest 
laws  of  England,  so  that  the  lumberman  may  not 
fell  a  stately  pine  but  straightway  in  comes  the 
king’s  officer  to  take  its  dimensions,  and  exact  a 
per  centage,  for  the  tree 

“  !•  fit  mast  for  rrnne  stoat  admfraL” 


The  soil  is  rich  in  all  products  essential  to  the 
promotion  of  human  comfort,  or  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  wealth — the  forests  abound  with 
animals,  whose  peltry  may  be  subservient  to 
commerce,  yet  the  people  arc  forbidden  to 
trade  among  the  different  colonies  themselves, 
even  in  the  small  matter  of  hats,  lost  the 
manufacturer  in  England  shall  suffer  in  the 
depreciated  value  of  his  article.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  fields  of  the  South  yield  the  finest  of  cotton, 
and  the  silken  flax  bleaches  in  the  New  England 
sun,  yet  the  people  may  export  only  in  British 
vessels  to  British  ports,  and  are  forbidden  to 
trade  with  sister  colonies.  Thus  Is  all  enter¬ 
prise  discountenanced,  and  the  motive  taken 
away  for  any  profitable  industry — for  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  Government  arc  designed  to  hold  them 


in  perpetual  pupilage.  The  hills  and  valleys 
teem  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron,  but  ex¬ 
portation  is  restricted,  and  the  building  -of 
furnaces  forbidden.  The  Northern  spirit  is  res¬ 
tive,  and  therefore  little  liked  at  home ;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  whole  avalanche  of  royal  favor 
descends  upon  the  South,  whose  sugar  crops  are 
Ixicoming  a  profit  to  the  Crown.  Slaves  arc  es¬ 
sential  to  this  product,  and  thus  a  market  is 
supplied  for  the  royal  dealer  in  human  bones 
and  sinews — for,  by  express  treaty,  England 
holds  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade. 
Queen  Anne  has  instructed  the  Governors  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  “  to  give  due 
encouragement  to  merchants,  and  in  parliculctr  to 
the  Royal  African  Cbmpany  <f  Enyland."  Thus, 
while  the  colonial  system  remains,  the  Govem- 
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mcnt  of  Great  Britain  not  only  upholds  the  should  so  readily  have  perceived  that  the  coat 
slave  trade,  but  realises  a  lucrative  revenue  wsis  a  fit  to  their  own  bocks, 
therefrom ;  and  that,  too;  at  a  time  when  the  Massachusetts  had  always  been  considered  a 
public  sentiment,  both  North  and  South,  was  turbulent  colony.  The  Pilgrims,  from  the  first, 
against  it  had  owed  nothing  to  Government  protection — 

Strange  as  if  may  seem,  the  press,  which  had  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  wilderness, 
been  left  free  in  the  colonies,  was  assailed  from  and  there  planted,  with  hands  numb  the  frost, 
the  pulpit,  the  ministers  of  which  made  an  at-  upon  the  frozen  soil,  the  tree  of  liberty — they 
tempt  to  pnt  it  under  the  charge  of  censors,  be-  had  planted  it  not  in  fear  and  trembling,  but 
cause  of  the  free  speaking  of  Benjamin  Frank-  with  strong  hearts  and  fervenk prayers,  and  deep 
lin,  who  was  an  apprentice  to  his  brother  James,  trust  in  the  God  of  nations,  and  had  watered  it 
proprietor  of  the  New  England  Courant.  Frank-  with  their  blood — a  better  baptism  than  that  of 
lin  was  but  a  boy  of  fifteen  at  the  time,  yet  his  the  palm,  which,  when  first  planted  in  Italy,  was 
racy  paragraphs  had  thus  early  begun  to  attract  watered  with  wine.  Having  done  this,  they 
attention.  He  denounced  knavery  and  hypoc-  watched  the  growth  with  jealous  care— having 
risy  in  no  measured  terms,  declaring  religious  asked  notjiing,  end  received  less,  they  were  not 
hypocrisy  as  of  the  worst  kind,  and  the  religious  anxious  to  pot  themselves  under  the  care  of  a 
knave  as  the  one  least  to  be  pardoned.  In  our  master.  All  the  colonies,  in  their  early  experi- 
day,  it  is  a  wonder  that  men  of  the  profession  ence,  were  willing  to  regard  themselves  as  under 
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the  flag  of  England,  partly  because  of  a  natural 
affection  for  fatherland,  and  partly  because 
they  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  powers  hostile  to  their  religion,  and 
to  their  own  intellectual  development  Long 
before  the  colonies  took  their  final  stand-point 
of  resistance  to  the  oppression  of  the  mother 
country,  they  would  have  done  the  same  thing, 
but  from  their  fear  of  France,  who  stood  ready 
at  all  times  to  a\«il  herself  of  their  weakness 
and  discontent,  and  was  slowly  but  surely  con¬ 
centrating  herself  north  and  west,  with  au  inten¬ 
tion  to  hem  them  in  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  colonies  of  New  England  had  watched 
these  movements  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  with  jealous  scrutiny,  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  had  led  to  the  capture  of  the 
stronghold  of  Louisburg  was  but  a  chapter  in 
this  opposition  to  France.  It  was  an  index  to 
much  of  unwritten  history. 

A  post  office  system  called  forth  no  discon¬ 
tent,  notwithstanding  it  created  an  expense,  a 
levy,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  tax ;  but  this 
was  a  positive  convenience  to  the  people,  and 
came  in  aid  of  intelligence,  and  a  more  ready 
intercommunication  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
country.  They  were  taxed,  also,  for  the  support 
of  sailors  in  the  mother  country ;  but  the  impost 
was  not  heavy,  and  the  plea  of  humanity  was  in 
its  favor.  Though  acts  of  Parliament  were  not 
wanting  by  which  heavy  taxes  might  have  been 
levied,  the  Ministry  had  not  dared,  as  yet,  to 
carry  them  into  execution. 

Great  Britain  had  all  along  felt  it  necessary  i 
to  treat  Massachusetts  cautiously.  A  spirit  ex- 1 
isted  there  which  would  bear  no  trifling  with.  | 
Two  years  before  George  Washington  started  | 
upon  his  surveying  expedition,  an  incident  oc- , 
curred  which  set  the  whole  people  in  a  blaze, 
and  they  showed  conclusively  what  mettle 
they  were  of.  Commodore  Knowles,  with  a 
squadron,  woe  anchored  in  Boston  Harbor,  when 
finding  himself  short  of  men  he  sent  a  press- 
gang  on  shore,  who  seized  several  citizens  and 
conveyed  them  on  shipboard.  The  news  spread 
instantly,  and  the  people  thronged  the  streets 
like  angry  hornets.  They  encountered  several 
of  the  officers  of  the  ship  who  were  on  shore, 
whom  they  at  once  seized  and  threw  into  prism. 
They  assembled  around  the  Town  House,  in 
which  the  Legislature  wa.s  at  this  time  in  sesrion, 
and  demanded  redrese.  Governor  Shirley  strove 
in  vain  to  appease  the  multitude,  but  they 
would  submit  to  nothing  short  of  the  rendition 
of  their  townsmen,  declaring  they  would  retain 
the  officers  as  hostages  till  this  was  done.  The 
Governor  called  out  the  militia,  but  they  were 


of  the  people  and  obeyed  unwillingly.  In  this 
emergency,  he  retired  to  the  castle  and  wrote  to 
the  Commodore,  stating  the  dilemma  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  imploring  him  to  give  up 
the  men.  Knowles,  the  arbitrary  old  king-sub¬ 
ordinate  sailor,  offers  to  send  a  body  of  men  to 
reduce  the  Bostonians,  threatening  to  bombard 
the  town. 

This  was  an  extreme  measure  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  dared  not  sanction.  He  implored  the 
Commodore  to  send  the  men  back,  for  the  peo- 
[de  were  beginning  to  regard  his  own  move¬ 
ments  with  su^icion.  They  called  his  retreat 
to  the  castle  an  “abdication,”  and  would  as¬ 
suredly  have  chosen  another  in  his  place,  had 
not  a  compromise  been  effected.  At  length, 
Knowles  released  the  men,  and  the  people  at  the 
same  time  gave  up  the  King’s  officers,  who 
thought  it  best  to  go  quietly  on  board  of  ship, 
and  as  quietly  k'ave  the  harbor. 

TVe  have  thus  given  a  hasty  glimpse  of  how 
the  world  stood  in  1748,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that,  although  nothing  new  has  been  absolutely 
gained  to  the  world  since  Charles  I  was  at¬ 
tainted  of  treason,  just  a  hundred  years  before, 
and  was  put  to  death,  not  as  a  bad  man  but 
as  a  bad  king,  still  the  outpouring  of  God’s 
great  truth  then  revealed,  has  gone  on  to  deepen 
the  thoughts  of  the  masses,  and  to  enlighten 
:  men’s  minds,  so  that  what  had  been  truth  to  the 
few  is  now  the  doctrine  of  the  many.  The  poor 
have  the  gospel  preached  to  them  through  John 
Wesley,  which  is  a  most  significant  thing,  and 
one  much  needed  in  our  own  day. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
tin  IS  TBS  WOODS. 

We  do  not  consider  it  a  hardship  that  George 
Washington,  a  stout,  athletic  boy,  his  limbs 
braced  by  manly  exercise  from  early  child¬ 
hood,  and  his  lungs  familiar  with  the  play 
of  the  mountain  breeze,  is  out  this  early  Spring 
morning  to  begin  the  business  of  life.  He 
iwill  learn  the  strength  of  his  own  thews  and 
sinews  by  the  work  in  hand,  and  he  will  learn 
that  absolute  self-reliance  which  he  will  need  so 
'  much  hereafter.  He  will  learn  also  a  thousand 
I  expedients,  and  develop  a  thonsand  resources  in 
I  himself  which  otherwise  hod  been  waste  power ; 
j  he  will  learn  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and 
I  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  people,  and  when 
I  the  time  comes  in  which  the  soul  of  the  man 
{ is  to  be  tried,  as  gold  is  tried,  in  the  hot  furnace 
I  of  coming  events,  he  will  remember  this  home 
:  in  the  wilderness  as  the  mere  play-ground  of  the 
;  boy. 

His  is  a  nature  delighting  in  contest,  as  brave 
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nnturoB  do,  and,  from  all  that  wc  can  learn,  he 
met  every  experience  right  manfully.  There  is 
no  whining  over  hardships,  and  no  discontent  at 
the  absence  of  luxuries  and  even  comforts.  He 
is  a  sturdy  workman,  as  the  artisan  is  when  he 
strips  his  sleeves  up  to  the  elbows  and  hammers 
at  his  task.  For  ourselves,  we  arc  sure  we 
should  think  but  meanly  of  a  boy  who  could  do 
leas.  This  out-of-doors  enterprise  is  better 
than  to  be  dawdering  about  college  halls,  as 
thousands  of  our  young  men  do,  who  have  no 
aptitude  for  learning,  and  who  end  at  the  tavern 
a  besotted  career  as  devoid  of  use  as  it  is  of 
dignity. 

Besides  the  courage  with  which  George  met 
the  rough  life  of  the  woods,  in  which  I  doubt  not 
he  found  a  positive  delight,  he  bad  still  another 
motive  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  no  less  praise¬ 
worthy.  If  a  youth  can  add  nothing  to  the 
heroism  of  a  country,  nothing  to  its  ideas,  it  is  a 
shame  to  him  to  live  a  useless,  unproductive 
life,  absorbing  to  his  own  selfish  ends  the  indus- 
tiy  of  others.  Work  is  good  in  itself,  always, 
to  either  man  or  woman,  and  its  results  will 
assuredly  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of  honw,  and 
thus  the  working  man  or  woman  eventually 
commands  our  respect,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  becomes,  by  bis  example  no  less  than  by  his 
wealth,  a  public  benefactor. 

George  Washington  was  left  with  landed  es¬ 
tates  of  considerable  value,  but  such  was  the 
system  of  colonial  rule  that  neither  the  mineral 
nor  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  were 


promoted.  In  Virginia,  tobacco  had  become  the 
legal  tender  for  every  thing.  The  colonics  had 
no  trade  with  each  other,  and  little  was  allowed 
to  be  exported  in  any  way.  At  the  same  time, 
the  precious  metals  bad  been  superseded  by  a 
paper  currency  so  poor  that  it  was  a  ripe  sub¬ 
ject  for  discontent.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  many  articles  now  regarded  as  com¬ 
mon  necessaries  were  not  to  be  procured,  even 
by  a  wealthy  landhcdder,  in  1748,  without  much 
expense  and  trouble. 

Lord  Thomas  Fairfax  was  a  man  of  money, 
having,  it  is  said,  a  “  strong  box  ”  filled  with 
Spanish  doubloons — a  currency  much  coveted, 
but  little  known  in  Virginia  at  that  time.  George 
is  now  an  agent>for  another — for  the  time  being 
he  is  the  servant  of  Lord  Fairfax,  in  an  honor¬ 
able,  praiseworthy  manner.  We  find  him  look¬ 
ing  around  with  a  sound,  practical  eye,  noting 
the  quality  of  land,  and  the  kind  of  timber 
which  it  produces ;  and  this  he  notes  simply  and 
conscientiously  to  his  patron — even  to  this  day 
his  surveys  are  held  as  authority;  so  exactly 
were  they  made,  a  hundred  years  has  served  but 
to  deepen  their  value.  In  all  this  we  see  the 
faithful  workman — the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire. 
He  has  k  straightforward,  matter-of-fact  estimate 
of  what  he  is  doing,  and  evidently  is  not  with¬ 
out  a  boyish  exultation  at  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  and  the  amount  of  money  he  is  earning,  for 
money  is  not  easily  obtained  in  the  colonies. 
He  writes  to  his  friend  “Richard,”  who  has 
more  than  once  shared  the  confidence  of  bis 
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deeper  cmotioQs,  aud  dipicts  the  life  bo  iis  lead¬ 
ing  and  the  wages  he  receives,  in  a  true  business 
manner,  as  country  boys  talk  with  each  other. 
We  fiud  gleams  of  the  hero  in  the  actual  here, 
but  nothing  of  the  hero  in  the  ideal.  It  is  this 
very  solidity,  this  carefulness  of  detail,  and  this 
independence  of  all  surroundings,  which  is  to 
be  most  needed  iu  the  future.  We  are  glad  to 
recognize  thus  early  the  fd)seace  of  all  “  high- 
flown  ”  sentimentality.  Here  is  the  letter : 

Dear  Richard  :  The  receipt  of  your  kind  favor  of  toe 
2d  instant,  gave  me  unspeakable  pleasure,  as  It  convinces 
me  tliat  I  am  still  in  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend— 
a  (Heodship  I  shall  ever  be  proud  of  Increasing.  Yours 
gave  me  the  more  pleasure,  as  I  received  it  among  a  bar- 
barons  and  an  uncouth  set  of  people.  Since  you  received 
my  letter  of  October  last,  I  have  not  slept  above  throe  or 
four  nights  in  a  bed  i  but,  after  walking  a  good  deal  all 
the  day,  I  have  lain  down  before  the  fire  upon  a  little  hay, 
straw,  fodder,  or  bear  skin,  whichever  was  to  be  bad,  with 
man,  wife,  and  children,  like  dogs  and  cats  ;  and  happy 
is  he  who  gets  the  berth  nearest  to  the  fire  Nothing 
would  make  it  pass  olT  tolerably  but  a  good  reward.  A 
doubloon  IS  my  constant  gam  every  day  that  the  weather 
will  permit  of  my  going  ont,  and  sometimes  six  pistoles.* 
The  coldness  of  the  wratlier  will  not  allow  of  my  mak¬ 
ing  a  long  stay,  as  the  kslging  Ls  rather  too  col  1  for  tlie 
time  of  year.  I  have  never  had  my  clothes  olf,  but  have 
lain  and  slept  in  them,  except  the  few  nights  I  have 
been  in  Fredencktown. 

The  route  of  the  young  men  lay  through  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah — the  river 
of  the  name  being  60  called  by  the  children  of 
the  woods  on  account  of  the  translucency  of  its 
waters,  reflecting  in  its  bosom  the  stately  trees 
which  line  the  bonks,  and  mirrOTing,  also,  the 
twilight  of  the  stars  as  they  move  in  their 
eternal  harmonics.  Shenandoah  signifies  “the 
daughter  of  the  stars,",  a  terra  as  full  of  beauty 
and  poetry  as  any  Greek  myth.  The  first  day  of 
travel  George  is  enraptured  with  the  scenery, 

*  A  pistole  is  $3  60. 


and  docs  not  fail  to  express  his  admiratiou  of 
the  long  vistas  of  maple,  through  which  the  sun 
glints  and  shimmers  as  through  a  natural  park. 
As  they  ride  onward,  he  notes  the  richness  qf  the 
soil,  mid  the  fine  capabilities  of  a  region  which 
still  holds  its  preeminence  as  the  Canaan  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  first  day’s  travel  brought  them  to  the 
lodge  of  Lord  Fairfax,  a  picturesque  retreat 
amid  the  mountains,  where  they  found  rest  and 
refreshing.  It  was  here  that  the  old  lord  at 
length  took  up  his  abode,  and  lived  in  a  style  of 
rude  magnificence,  often  extending  bis  woodland 
hospitality  to  the  proudest  aristocracy  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  With  horses  and  hounds,  and  all  the  accesEO- 
ries  of  comfort,  an  overflowing  larder  and  well- 
filled  cellar,  he  sought,  by  an  active  benevo¬ 
lence,  a  genial  intercourse  with  his  kind,  and  a 
careful  supervision  of  his  tenantry,  to  make 
amends  for  the  wounds  of  fortune.  We  can  well 
imagine  the  joy  with  which  the  young  Washing¬ 
ton  would  be  welcomed  at  Greenway  Court 

The  rivers  at  this  eea.soa  of  the  year  were 
swollen  with  rains,  and  it  often  stormed  whole 
days  in  succession,  loading  the  air  with  sleet  and 
that  penetrating  mist  more  difficult  to  endure 
than  extreme  cold.  They  forded  streams  and 
swam  their  horses  over  the  deluging  rivers,  reso¬ 
lute  if  not  cheery.  They  often  traveled  forty 
miles  over  roads  tangled  with  thickets,  and  en¬ 
cumbered  with  the  debris  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  lair  of  the  wild  beast  shrouded  itself 
in  cave  or  hollow,  and  the  ovcrlopping  branches 
flapped  in  the  face  of  the  adventurer.  A  rough 
but  grand  training,  young  hero  I  a  noble  method 
of  learning  the  worth  of  manhood,  and  the  poor¬ 
ness  of  that  civilization  which  deprives  a  man 
of  the  strength  of  his  limb  and  the  freedom  of 
his  heart. 
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The  third  ni^ht  in  the  woods,  George  tells,  of  lung  and  agility  of  limb,  which  it  requires 
with  a  grim  sort  of  pleasantness,  of  a  little  ex-  some  nerve  to  endure.  They  first  cleared  away  a 
perience  of  his,  which  showed  he  had  not  quite  broad  space,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  kindied 
learned  “  woodcraft  ”  as  yet  He  had  been  sur-  a  roaring  fire.  Having  seated  themselves  around 
veying  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericktown  (now  it,  one  of  their  old  men  rose,  and  with  grave 
Winchester),  through  a  country  rich  in  the  gesture  and  soiemn  intonation  of  voice,  made 
produce  of  “  grain,  hemp  and  tobacco.”  On  the  a  great  speech,  the  meaning  of  which  was  little 
15th,  he  notes  in  his  journai,  which  he  kept  reg-  understood  by  his  white  listeners.  After  this,  a 
ularly,  notwithstanding  some  hardships  and  young  brave  sprang  into  the  arena,  and  per- 
many  hindrances :  formed  evolutions  worthy  of  a  Roman  athlete, 

“  Worked  hard  till  night,  and  then  returned,  followed  hf  others,  in  succession,  tiil  the  whole 
After  supper,  we  were  lighted  into  a  room,  and  group  were  whiriiiig  and  leaping  around  the 
I,  not  being  to  good  a  woodsman  as  the  red,  dripped  fiamc.  Undoubtediy  the  ceremony  was  a  reiic 
mysdf  very  orderly,  and  went  into  the  bed  as  they  of  the  Pagan  worship  of  the  great  Spirit,  sym- 
c(dltd  it — when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  to  be  bolized  by  fire,  whose  element  is  supposed  to 
nothing  but  a  little  straw  matted  together,  with-  warm  and  excite  the  hero  to  great  deeds.  Many 
out  sheet  or  any  thing  else,  but  only  one  thread-  of  their  war  songs,  on  these  occasions,  may  vie 
bare  blanket,  with  double  its  weight  in  vermin,  with  the  hymns  to  the  gods  iujhe  old  days  of 
I  was  glad  to  get  up  and  put  on  my  clothes,  and  heroic  adventure. 

lay  as  my  companions  did.”  Their  muse  was  performed  by  striking,  in 

On  the  23d  of  March,  the  young  men  were  measured  intervals,  upon  a  pot  of  earth,  half 
enlivened  by  a  new  and  unexpected  experience,  filled  with  water,  and  covered  by  a  deer-skin  ; 
It  had  been  raining  all  the  morning,  when,  a  lit-  besides  this,  a  gourd,  in  which  was  placed  some 
tie  past  noon,  the  clouds  sailed  away  over  the  hard  substance,  being  rattled  by  the  band,  kept 
mountains,  leaving  the  bright  sunshine  to  trans-  a  not  unmusical  accompaniment  This  was 
mute  the  drops  to  diamonds,  aud  a  troop  of  In-  Wmdiiugton's  first  introduction  to  the  primitive 
dians  entered  the  little  camp  of  the  surveying  iuhabitants  of  the  woods,  aud  he  seems  to  have 
ptwly.  They  were  more  than  forty  in  number,  noted  their  character  with  minute  interest 
and  though  evidently  on  their  return  ft'om  some  At  another  time,  be  records  in  his  journal, 
war  skirmish — for  one  of  them  had  a  human  scalp  with  a  quaint  sarcasm,  that  they  “  traveled  up  to 
dangling  from  his  belt — they  were  at  present  Solomon  Hedge’s,  Esq.,  one  cf  his  Majesty's  Jus- 
penceably  disposed.  They  gave  the  young  men  tices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Frederick,” 
a  woi'  dance — a  startling  exhibition  of  strength  and  where  the  King’s  official  possessed  “  neither  a 
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kuifc  nor  a  fork  on  the  table  ;  but,”  he  adds,  “as 
good  luck  would  have  it,  we  had  knives  of  our 
own.”  This  is  an  item  which  tells  its  own  talc 
in  colonial  shortcomings.  Sounding  titles,  and 
not  even  a  Chinese  cbupstick  to  cat  with. 

They  encountered  much  bad  weather  ;  and  at 
one  time  the  woodland  camp  took  fire,  as  many  a 
one  has  done  since  and  before,  and  the  ashes  of 
the  sleepers  been  scatteied  to  the  four  winds, 
and  their  fate  never  known.  However,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  awakened  in  good  time. 

Mr.  Gieorge  Fairfax  soon  tired  of  this  rough¬ 
ing  in  the  wilderness,  and  left  Washington  to 
bis  ta!>k.  Besides  the  oflSce  of  surveying,  the 
party  killed  wild  turkeys  and  other  game,  and 
they  who  have  passed  some  days  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  can  vouch  for  the  good  appetite  which 
waited  upon  this  addition  to  the  dry  fare  of  the 
adventurers.  Our  hero  evidently  eiyoyed  all, 
for  after  having  described  different  surveys  in 
his  journal,  be  adds: 

“  We  rode  down  below  the  Trough  to  lay  off 
lots  there.  The  Trough  is  a  couple  of  ledges  of 
mountains  impassable,  running  side  by  side  for 
seven  or  eight  miles,  and  the  river  between 
them.  You  must  ride  around  back  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  get  below  tlk'm.  We  camped  in  th. 
woods  ;  and  after  we  hod  pitched  our  tent,  and 
made  a  large  fire,  we  pulled  out  our  knapsack  to 
recruit  ourselves.  EJoery  otu  was  his  own  cook.  Our 
spits  were  forked  slides  ;  our  plates  were  large  chips.-' 
Here  is  the  start  of  the  youth  in  democracy. 
He  takes  here  his  initiative  in  equality.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  primitive.  Soon 
after  this,  be  returned  to  his  brother  Lawrence’s 
at  Mount  Vernon,  at  which  place  and  at  his 
mother’s  he  divides  his  leisure  hours  for  several 
years.  Lawrence,  at  this  time,  is  at  Williams¬ 
burg,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  but 
troubled  with  a  cough,  and  otherwise  ailing. 
George  writes  him  in  May,  1749,  in  regard  to 
some  business  transactions  of  his  mother,  who  is 
not  less  provident  and  effective  than  her  son 
George.  He  apologizes  few  not  riding  down  to 
Williamsburg,  to  consult  with  his  brother,  on 
the  ground  that  his  “  horse  is  in  very  poor  condi¬ 
tion  to  undertake  such  a  journey,  and  in  no  like¬ 
lihood  of  mending,  for  want  of  com  sufficient  to 
support  him  ;”  he,  therefore.  lMq>es  that  Law¬ 
rence  “  will  get  the  deeds  acknowledged  without 
him.”  It  seems  that  Mistress  Washington  had  held 
a  position  at  Bridge’s  Creek  as  “  quarters  ” — that 
is,  cabins  for  her  negro  servants — an  arrangement 
probably  existing  from  the  time  the  family  had 
left  the  old  homestead  to  take  up  their  reudence 
upon  the  Rappahannock.  Now,  however,  the 
stipulated  time  had  expired ;  and  George  tells 


his  brother  that  “  she  designs  to  settle  a  quarter 
on  the  plain  at  the  Deep  Run,  but  seems  back¬ 
ward  in  doing  it  till  the  right  is  made  good,  for 
fear  of  accident” 

A  careful,  provident  dame  is  this  Mistress 
Washington,  who  “  designs”  to  do  thus  and  so, 
after  a  wise  investigation  of  all  hazards  to  be 
encountered. 

It  appears  in  evidence  that  Mr.  Spotswood 
(probably  of  that  family  one  of  whose  members 
had  been  Governor  of  Virginia  before  George 
Washington  was  bom),  designed  to  open  a  ferry, 
to  cross  the  river  at  a  point  which  would  put 
Mistress  Washington  to  inconvenience  in  regard 
to  her  negro  quarters.  George  wishes  Lawrence 
to  interfere  and  prevent  the  outrage. 

These  slight  glimpses  of  the  Washington 
family  show  them  to  have  been  at  once  thrifty, 
dignified  and  social.  George  is  now  little  more 
than  nineteen. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RUTH. 

Wbks  Ruth  was  left  half  desolate, 

Her  father  took  another  mate  ; 

And  Ruth,  not  seven  years  old, 

A  alighted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill. 

In  thoughtless  freedom  bold. 

Aud  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw. 

And  from  that  oaten  pipe  eould  draw 
All  sounds  of  winds  and  floods  ; 

Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green. 

As  if  she  from  her  birth  bad  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  father’s  roof  alone 
She  seem’d  to  lire  ;  her  thoughts  her  own, 
Herself  her  own  delight ; 
rieaaed  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay ; 
And,  passing  thus  the  livelong  day, 

She  grew  to  woman’s  bight. 

There  came  a  youth  from  Georgia’s  shore, 
A  military  casque  be  wore. 

With  splendid  feathers  drest ; 

He  brought  them  from  tb«  Cherokees ; 

The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breese. 

And  made  a  gallan  crest. 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  sprung : 
Ah,  no  I  he  spake  the  English  tongue. 

And  bore  a  soldier’s  name  ; 

And  when  America  was  free. 

From  battle  and  from  Jeopardy, 

He  cross  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  ebesk. 

In  finest  tones  the  youth  eould  speak  ; 

While  he  was  yet  a  boy. 

The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun, 

And  streams  that  murmur  aa  they  ma, 
Had  been  bis  dearest  Joy.  ^ 

He  was  a  lovely  youth  I  I  guess 
The  panther  in  the  wilderness 


Returoing  with  a  choral  aong 
When  daylight  ia  gone  down. 


He  apake  of  jdanta  dirine  and  atmnge, 
That  erety  hour  their  bloeaonu  change, 
Ten  thouaand  iorely  huea  I 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  Bowen, 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bow«a 
From  mom  to  evening  dews. 


Was  not  BO  fair  as  he  ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 
Ko  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 
Upon  the  tropic  sea. 


Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought ; 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear  ; 

Such  tales  as  told  to  any  maid. 

By  such  a  youth,  in  the  green  shade, 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 


He  told  of  the  magnolia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  over  head  1 
The  cypress  and  her  spire ; 

Of  Bowen  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To' set  the  hills  on  fire. 


The  yonth  of  green  savannahs  spaks. 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake. 
With  all  its  hiiry  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 


He  told  of  girls — a  happy  rout  I 
Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout. 
Their  pleasant  Indian  town. 

To  gather  stnwberries  all  day  long  ; 
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An  quietly  as  spot*  of  iky 
Among  the  evening  cloud*. 

And  then  he  eeld,  **  How  iweet  it  were 
A  flaher  or  a  hunter  there, 

A  gardener  in  the  ahade, 
btiU  wandering  with  an  easy  mind, 

To  build  a  household  Ore,  and  find 
A  home  in  every  glade  I 

“  What  days,  and  what  sweet  years.  All  mo  I 
Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee, 

So  passed  in  quiet  bliss  ; 

And  all  the  while,”  said  he  “  to  know 
That  we  srere  in  a  world  of  wo. 

On  such  an  earth  as  this  I” 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Fond  thoughts  about  a  father’s  lore  ; 

“  For  there,”  said  he,  “  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 

That  our  own  children,  to  our  eyes, 

Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

”  Sweet  Ruth  I  and  could  you  go  with  me, 

Uy  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be, 

Our  shed  at  night  to  rear  ; 

Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 

A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side. 

And  drive  the  flying  deer  I 
'  '■/  , 

Beloved  Ruth  I”  Ho  Bore  he  said. 

The  wakeful  Ruth  at  aidaiglit  shed 
A  solitary  tear. 

She  thought  again,  and  did  agrrc 
With  him  to  sail  acreM  tlie  sea. 

And  drive  the  flying  deer 

“  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right. 

We  in  the  cbureh  our  faith  will  plight, 

A  husband  and  a  wife.” 

Even  so  they  did  ;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 


Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  sink. 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That  on  those  lonesome  floods 
And  green  savannahs  she  should  share 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  yon  have  before  been  told. 

This  stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And  with  his  dancing  crest 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West. 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 
The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky, 

Uight  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given 
So  much  of  earth — so  much  of  heaven. 
And  such  impetuous  blooil. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  be  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound. 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 


To  his  own  powers,  and  jusUSed 
The  workings  of  bis  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuons  thought, 

The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  srrougtit, 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers  ;■ 

The  breeies  their  own  lai^or  lent ; 

The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

Tet,  In  his  worst  pursuits,  1  ween 
Tliat  sometime*  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent ;  • 

For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  lair 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw. 

With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known  ; 
Deliberately,  and  undeceived. 

Those  wild  men’s  vices  be  received. 

And  gave  them  back  his  own. 

His  genius  and  his  moral  flame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
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And  in  n  prison  boosod  ; 

And  there  she  sang  tumultoone  tonga, 
Bf  recollection  of  her  wrongs 
To  fearful  passion  roused. 

Tet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew, 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  min,  nor  dew. 

Nor  pastimes  of  the  Hajr ; 

They  all  were  with  her  in  her  oell. 

And  a  wild  brook  with  cheerful  knell 
Did  o’er  the  pebbles  play. 

When  Rnth  three  seasons  thus  had  lain, 
There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain — 

She  from  her  prison  fled  ; 

Bat  of  the  ragmnt  none  took  thought ; 


The  tlare  of  low  desires  ; 

A  man  who,  without  self.control. 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 


And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 
Had  woo’d  the  maiden  day  and  night, 

Had  loved  her  night  and  morn. 

What  could  he  less  than  love  a  maid 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  played  t 
So  kind  and  so  forlorn  I 


Sometimes,  most  earnestly  he  said, 

0,  Ruth  I  I  hare  been  worse  than  dead  ; 

False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  rain, 
Eneompassed  me  on  every  side 
When  first  in  confidence  uad  pride, 

1  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 


It  was  a  fresh  and  glorions  world,  , 

A  banner  bright  that  was  unfnrisd 
Before  me  suddenly  ; 

I  looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains. 
And  seemed  as  if  let  loose  from  chains. 
To  Uve  at  liberty. 


But  wherefore  speak  of  this  t  For  now. 


Sweet  Ruth  I  with  thee— I  know  not  how — 
I  feel  my  spirit  burn, 

Even  as  the  east  when  day  comes  forth. 
And  to  the  west,  and  south,  and  north. 

The  morning  doth  retom.” 


Ueanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fisied. 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared. 

And  went  to  the  sea-shore  ; 

Bat  when  they  thither  came,  the  youth 
Deeerted  his  poor  bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  find  him  more. 


God  help  thee,  Ruth  I  Such  pains  she  had. 
That  she  in  half  a  year  was  mad. 


Full  soon  that  purer  mind  was  gone  ; 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  oao— 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more  ; 

New  objects  did  new  pleasure  give. 
And  once  again  he  wished  to  live 
As  lawless  at  before. 
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.\u<l  where  it  liked  her  best  she  sought 
Uer  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again  ; 

The  master  current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free ; 

And  coming  to  the  banks  of  Tone, 

There  did  she  rest  and  dwell  alone 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Ihe  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 
That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools, 
And  airs  that  gently  stir 
The  vernal  leaves,  she  loved  them  still. 
Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill 
Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  bom  her  Winter  bed  supplies  ; 

But,  till  the  warmth  of  Summer  skies 


And  Summer  days  is  gone 
(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agree) 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

And  other  home  hath  none. 

An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray  I 
And  Ruth  wUl,  long  before  her  day. 

Be  broken  down  and  old  ; 

Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have  I  but  less 
Of  mind  than  body’s  wretchedness. 

From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

If  she  IS  pressed  by  want  of  food. 

She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  roadside  ; 

And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place. 

Where  up  and  down,  with  easy  paco, 

The  horsemen  travelers  ride. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute. 

Or  thrown  away  ;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers. 

This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 

At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk. 

The  Quantock  woodman  bears. 

1,  too,  have  passed  her  on  the  bills. 

Setting  her  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild — 

Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned 
Sre  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 

A  young  and  happy  child  I 

Farewell  I  and  when  thy  days  are  told. 

Ill-fated  Ruth  !  in  hallowed  mold 
Thy  corpse  shall  buried  be  ; 

For  thee  a  funeral  boll  shall  ring. 

And  all  the  congregation  sing 
A  Christian  psalm  for  thee. 

Not*. — ^Tliis  poem,  by  Wordsworth,  approaches  nearer 
to  the  rules  of  the  pastoral  than  to  any  other  order  of 
poems  ;  it  has  the  simplicity  of  life,  so  all-essential,  and 
that  unity  of  design  and  tenderness  of  passion  which 
characterize  the  eclogue.  But  the  days  of  the  pastoral 
proper,  when  simple  youth  and  maidens  recounted  their 
simple  loves,  and  noted  the  full  of  nocturnal  constellations 
by  the  throbbings  of  innocent  hearts,  has  no  counterpart 
in  our  day.  Viciousneas  and  thrift  usurp  too  much  the 
abodes  of  the  lowly,  and  leave  us  too  many  Ruths,  who 
sigh  out  their  hapless  destiny,  hopeless  of  human  aid  or 
comfort, 

I  The  story  of  “Ruth”  is  told  with  a  naked  brevity 
p  amounting  to  prose,  yet  the  lover  of  the  divine  art  will 
R  not  fail  to  detect  some  exquisite  touches,  worthy  of  the 
f  f  best  inspiration  of  tho  author. 
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OUR  COLLEGES. 

Whilk  in  eveiy  department  of  our  civil 
institutions  great  advances  have  been  made, 
and  great  and  radical  changes  introduced, 
08  analogous  to  the  nature  of  our  political 
creed,  in  our  colleges  the  system  is  now  very 
nearly  what  it  was  centuries  ago.  The  faculty 
are  absorbed  in  their  own  pursuits,  either  of  lit¬ 
erature  or  study,  and  wrap  themselves  in  their  ^ 
scholastic  dignities,  yielding  no  more  attention  ! 
to  the  student  than  may  comport  with  the  round  ^ 
of  prescribed  duties,  or  the  needful  interests  of 
the  institution.  They  are  reserved,  if  not 
morose,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  pupils, ' 
leaving  them  to  their  own  bent  at  the  very 
period  of  life  when  the  utmost  care  is  es¬ 
sential  to  fix  upon  them  habits  of  manly  court-  j 
esy  and  genuine  good  will,  no  less  than  esthetic  ! 
and  Christian  principlea  Hence  our  college 
youth  are,  proverbially,  the  most  “unlicked 
cube”  in  the  community.  Drinking,  smoking,  and 
college  sprees  of  tearing  down  signs,  unhanging 
bells,  desecrating  chapels,  playing  off  practi¬ 
cal  jokes  upon  each  other,  contemning  and 
ridiculing  the  professors,  are  the  most  venal  of 
their  delinquencica  | 

*  They  are  proverbially  dissolute  and  noisy,  ^ 
swinging  about  like  half-grown  calves,  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  the  community  in  which  they  are  lo¬ 
cated.  The  money  wasted  upon  our  youth  in 
these  institutions  is  worse  than  thrown  away,  for 
they  leave  them  with  idle  habits,  and  as  little  ' 
learning  as  possible.  Give  a  set  of  girls,  taken 
at  random  anywhere  in  the  conntry,  half  the 
opportunities  thus  wasted  upon  these  boys,  and 
we  might  have  a  race  about  us  who  would 
evangelize  the  whole  world.  The  entire  system 
needs  revision,  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  and  in  better  harmony  with  the  as¬ 
pect  of  our  political  institutions.  The  English 
system  of  “  fagging  ”  and  “  horseing,”  happily, ; 
has  not  been  settled  upon  “  Young  America,”  or  ' 
if  ever  attempted,  he  has  readily  found  a  method 
of  casting  them  off,  but,  that  there  is  a  great 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  faculty  and  pu- ' 
pils ;  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  intercourse  of  the  former  with  the  latter ; 
that  every  thing  like  parental  intercourse  is 
cast  aside,  thus  rendering  the  term  “Alma 
Mater  ”  a  shrewd  piece  of  irony,  must  be  ad- 1 
mitted  by  any  and  every  parent,  whose  son  has  | 
been  demoralized  in  one  of  these  colleges.  In  a  | 
Republic,  men  are  needed,  and  that  is  the  best  | 
system  which  trains  the  best  men.  We  contend  ! 
that  the  puddering  professors  of  our  learned  ! 
institutions  nnderstand  as  little  what  belongs  to  i 
a  true  manhood  as  any  old  monk  who  ever  I 


dripped  out  the  dregs  of  his  dotage  in  any  ob¬ 
solete  monastery.  Instead  of  looking  to  the 
moral,  religions,  and  political  growth  of  their 
charge,  these  men  are  writing  dull  books,  con¬ 
cocting  learned  tomes,  and  casting  about  for 
means  and  appliances  to  advance  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.  The  poet  who  spends  half  his  time  strin^ng 
words  into  mosaics  is  not  a  fit  professor  in  a 
college,  and  the  man  of  letters  who  is  mainly  in¬ 
tent  upon  his  book-publishers  should  be  at  once 
dismissed  from  his  office. 

What  is  wanted  in  these  Institntions  is  a  thm^ 
onghness  of  sympathy  in  the  officials,  for  their 
vocation.  They  should  feel  at  once  that  a  deep, 
paternal  responsibility  rests  upon  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  that  they  stand  in  the  place  of  parents 
to  these  youth — under  God,  the  most  sacred  and 
onerous  duty,  committed  to  man.  They  arc  not 
to  seclude  themselves  with  their  families,  sur¬ 
rounding  their  well-appointed  tables,  and  smok¬ 
ing  their  cigars  in  an  otwm  atm  dignitaU,  while 
the  young  men,  who  have  a  right  to  look  to 
them  for  example  and  guidance,  are  tnmed  over 
to  the  noisy,  uncouth  commous,  or  the  slatternly 
boarding-house,  and  all  the  disorders  of  row¬ 
dyism. 

The  system  to  begin  with  is  bad  for  yonth,  who 
at  the  very  time  when  manner  is  every  thing,  both 
religious  and  ethical ;  when  the  foundations  of 
life  are  to  be  laid ;  when  the  sentiments  of  man¬ 
hood  are  to  be  formed — at  the  time  when  the 
passions  are  prcdcmiinant,  and  the  reason  in  its 
incipiency — at  a  time  when  the  society  of  re¬ 
fined,  elevated  womanhood  is  all  essential  to  a 
right  development,  are  conMg^ed  for  four  years, 
to  a  life  which  has  all  the  evils  of  monasticism, 
withont  its  sanctities,  and  without  its  salutary 
supervision. 

These  stricturea  upon  our  colleges  and  pro¬ 
fessors  may  be  regarded  as  very  sweeping  ;  but 
they  are,  of  coarse,  only  general — and  it  would 
beVdeplorable  indeed  if  many  honorable  excep¬ 
tions  could  not  in  justice  be  made,  as  in  truth 
they  can,  with  regard  to  Presidents  and  pro¬ 
fessors  in  their  relations  to  their  pupils.  Some 
noble  and  enlightened  efforts  have  also  been 
made  to  improve  our  whole  college  system. 
Among  these  may  be  named  that  of  President 
Way  land,  of  Brown  University,  a  few  years 
since,  and  the  present  efforts  of  Pre«dent  Mann, 
of  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  who  is  nrgpng  very 
vigorous  measures  to  improve  the  morals  of  col¬ 
lege  studenta  He  contends  that  profane  lan¬ 
guage,  the  me  of  tobacco  and  intoxicating 
drinks  should  be  regarded  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  expulsion  of  students  IWho  college. 

Another  important  remedy  for  our  colle- 
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giate  eriln  is  beginning  to  be  seen.  It  lies 
in  an  equal,  simultaneous  education  of  the 
sexes.  The  Unitarian  College  at  Antioch  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  £px>wing  spirit  of  our 
people  in  this  respect.  In  that  institution, 
young  women  and  men  pursue  the  same  studies, 
recite  in  the  same  classes,  and  arc  pro¬ 
tected  and  looked  after  with  a  paternal  solici¬ 
tude.  One,  and  we  believe  more  than  one,  of 
the  professors’  chairs,  is  occupied  by  a  woman. 
Under  such  auspices,  the  father  or  mother  who 
may  consign  a  son  or  daughter  to  this  true  Alma 
Mater,  will  do  so  with  little  aiuiety,  for  the 
hazards  are  no  greater  than  those  encountered 
in  ordinary  domestic  life. 

We  hope  to  resume  this  subject  in  some  future 
number ;  in  the  meanwhile,  we  have  just  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  efforts  to  advance  a  thorough 
system  of  intellectual  culture  in  the  country.  If 
that  system  be  defective,  we  have  not  been  de¬ 
void  of  system.  If  the  course  of  instruction  fell 
short  of  the  design,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  people. 
The  fault  lies  in  the  shortcomings  of  the  ofBcials. 
If  the  young  men  of  the  country  leave  these 
places  much  worse  in  morals  than  when  they  en¬ 
tered,  the  evil  is  partly  in  the  system,  which 
denumds  a  radical  change,  and  partly  in  the  su¬ 
pineness  or  imbecility  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
lack  of  observation  or  insight  on  the  part  of  the 
board  of  managers.  The  reform  must  spring 
from  the  people.  It  is  as  useless  to  hope  that  old 
moneyed  men  and  fossilized  brains,  whieh  have 
become  stereotyped  in  conventionalism,  will  in¬ 
stitute  a  change,  as  it  was  to  expect  besotted 
monarchs  to  lay  aside  their  prerogatives  for  the 
sake  of  elevating  their  subjects.  That  reform 
has  not  been  introduced  in  a  field  where  it  is  so 
much  needed,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lukewarm¬ 
ness  of  the  community,  as  culpable  as  it  is  fatal 
to  the  growing  interests  of  the  community. 

Our  people  talk  politics  quite  too  much,  and 
neglect  religion  and  morals  in  Ute  same  propor¬ 
tion.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  to  be 
damned,  and  thence  they  make  no  effort  for  sal¬ 
vation.  They  have  grown  to  believe  that  young 
men  must  be  rowdies  till  marriage  sobers  them, 
and  an  energetic  wife  puts  them  upon  their  good 
behavior  ;  and  so  they  endure  rather  than  be  at 
puiiis  to  amend.  This  is  all  a  mistake.  Our 
youth  should  be  Apollo-like  in  their  order,  their 
aspiration,  and  their  nobleness.  Youth  is  the 
time  to  buckle  on  the  armor  of  manhood;  it 
should  not  be  shorn  of  its  locks  by  the  Delilahs 
of  idleness  and  dissipation.  In  the  times  of  the 
old  knight-errantry,  the  youth  were  trained  to 
magnanimity  by  beautiful  and  noble  women,  and 
by  attendance  upon  brave  men. 


In  the  times  of  Greece,  they  were  carefully 
looked  after ;  and  the  honorable  sages  (ff  an¬ 
tiquity  felt  it  not  beneath  the  dignities  of  phi¬ 
losophy  to  look  to  the  morals  of  the  young  men, 
and  to  incite  or  rebuke  the  vanity  or  wanton- 
ness  of  an  Alcibiades.  The  Roman  looked  upon 
the  youth  of  the  Republic  as  the  crowning  grace 
of  the  future,  and  instilled  into  them  the  love  of 
country  and  the  desire  of  glory.  The- old  civiliza¬ 
tions  demanded  the  pupil  at  the  hands  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  and  thus  for  awhile  Socrates,  and  Aristotle, 
and  Seneca  fell  into  danger  and  disgrace  because 
of  the  vices  or  the  crimes  of  their  pupils.  Yet 
we,  in  these  Christian  days,  are  less  exacting 
than  they.  It  is  the  curse  of  our  age  that  fathers 
and  mothers  are  looking  to  gain  and  fashion  as 
the  ultimate  of  life,  and  their  children  are  con¬ 
signed  to  the  care  of  others,  of  menials  who  are 
too  ignorant  to  help  them,  or  of  teachers  who 
are  content  to  train  the  head,  and  leave  the  heart 
to  a  moral  famine. 

Most  true  it  is  that  nature  is  strong— it  may 
be,  stronger  than  education  ;  a  crab-tree  will  be 
a  crab  in  spite  of  training — a  thistle  will  not 
yield  the  fig,  nor  the  thorn  grapes ;  but  still, 
much  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  culture — ex¬ 
crescences  may  be  subdued — what  is  hurtful 
may  be  kept  within  safe  boundaries ;  and  the 
very  process  of  supervision  intimates  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  which  is  the  law  of  design.  We,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  do  not  enough  estimate  the  importance  of 
moral  training.  We  leave  too  much  to  the  pul¬ 
pit,  too  much  to  the  teacher,  and  exact  too  little 
from  the  panmt.  We  are  not  much  in  danger  of 
becoming  all  brain,  for  we  do  not  find  any  very 
wonderful  intellectualism  about  us ;  but  we  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  race  of  anarchists,  as 
devoid  of  any  true  ideas  of  freedom  as  of  God 
and  duty. 

Our  forefathers,  with  a  wise  forecast,  early 
turned  their  attention  to  the  education  of  youth. 
The  finest  minds  of  every  age  have  looked  upon 
this  os  the  great  duty  of  the  State,  no  less  than 
the  individual.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  midst 
of  duties  the  most  exacting,  was  tenderly  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  training  of  his  children ;  and  his 
daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  proved  the  wisdom 
of  his  efforts  in  her  behalf.  When  the  great 
man  was  oppressed  with  the  cares  of  his  office, 
he  found  a  beautiful  comfort  in  the  society  and 
sympathy  of  this  lovely  woman,  whose  affection 
never  deserted  him.  Milton,  also,  not  only 
thought  much  and  wrote  ft«ely  upon  the  subjeet 
of  education,  but  devoted  many  years  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  youth.  Indeed,  it  is  the  one  subject 
which,  more  than  all  others,  should  engage  the 
attention  of  a  Republic. 


OUR  COLLEGES. 


We  find,  BO  early  as  1639,  the  following  record 
In  “  New  England’s  Memorial 

“  This  year  Harvard  College  was  erected  at 
Cambridge,  in  New  England,  which  was  so  called 
in  remembrance  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  who 
liberally  contributed  toward  the  charge  of  the 
erecting  of  it.” 

When  we  consider  that  the  Plymouth  Colony 
hod  been  in  this  rude  wilderness  but  nineteen 
years,  and  during  all  that  period  had  Buffered 
almost  unparalleled  hardships  from  the  rigors 
of  the  climate,  from  the  attacks  of  savage  tribes, 
from  famine  and  sickness,  the  establishment  of 
a  scat  of  learning  under  such  circumstances  is 
truly  a  remarkable  fact  in  their  history,  and 
one  that  should  counterbalance  many  errors  of 
judgment  into  which  they  undoubtedly  fell. 
But  their  errors  were  the  common  errors  of  the 
times,  while,  in  all  the  essentials  of  true  great¬ 
ness,  we  may  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
their  equals. 


o’clock  in  the  morning.  Winter  as  well  as  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  preaching  plain  sermons  to  students 
and  townspeople,  and  wolfing  to  the  last  hard 
in  his  vocation,  as  an  honest  man  will. 

In  the  fourth  President,  we  find  one  of  our 
own  ancestors,  Uriah  Oakes,  “a  learned  man 
and  a  godly,”  who  preached  upon  one  occasion 
an  “  Artillery  Sermon,  denominated  the  Uncon¬ 
querable,  All-Conqnering,  and  more  than  Con¬ 
quering  Christian  Soldier,”  which  must  have 
been  full  to  the  brim  of  pith  and  piety.  The 
said  Uriah  seems  to  have  appreciated  well  the 
delights  of  friendship,  although  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  bis  verse  in  praise  thereof  halts  marvel¬ 
ously.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  good  discip¬ 
linarian  in  his  day. 

Increase  Mather  was  also  one  of  the  worthies 
of  Harvard,  a  sturdy  man  and  mighty,  who  led 
the  students  with  a  strong  tether,  and  did  not 
abate  his  thunder-blasts  against  even  the  shadow 
of  iniquity  which  might  appear  in  the  great  city 
of  Boston,  holding  as  he  did  the  office  of  pastor  in 
that  city  no  less  than  President  over  Harvard. 
The  first  learned  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
was  conferred  upon  President  Mather.  Harvard 
became  early  involved  in  theological  contro¬ 
versy,  which  has  hardly  ceased  in  onr  time.  Its 
benefactions  have  been  many  and  very  munifi¬ 
cent,  BO  that  she  is  now  the  richest  university  in 
the  country,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
extent  and  value  of  her  library,  and  the  number 
of  her  professorships. 


HARVARD  OOLLRQB. 

Harvard  led  the  van  in  the  founding  of  our 
colleges,  and  has  always  been  prominent  in  point 
of  learning  and  enlightenment.  Prior  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  this  college,  the  colonists  had  ex¬ 
hibited  much  foreca.«t  in  the  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  sums  were  liberally  supplied  by  towns 
as  well  as  households  for  the  advancement  of 
learning. 

The  first  President  of  Harvard  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Dunstan.  The  first  printing  press  of 
New  England  was  set  up  in  the  President’s 
house  at  Cambridge,  in  1639.  The  first  publi¬ 
cation  was  not  without  signiflcancy,  being  enti¬ 
tled  “  The  Freeman’s  Oath.” 

The  second  President  of  Harvard  was  a  man 
after  our  own  heart,  being  chosen  to  his  post  at 
the  age  of  seventy — a  hale  man,  rising  at  four 


WIULUI  AKD  KART  ODLLXOR. 

Virginia,  like  Massachusetts,  was  at  an  early 
period  solicitous  that  her  youth  should  not  ret¬ 
rograde  for  lack  of  educational  opportunities ; 
but  causes  which  were  unfelt  in  New  England 
prevented  any  movement  of  great  mark  or  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  people  were  Epireopal  mostly, 
which  is  of  itself  a  bindcrance  to  liberal  ideas 
among  the  common  classes;  besides  this,  her 
Governors  were  mainly  intent  upon  their  own 
aggrandizement,  and  looked  with  jealous  abhor- 
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rencc  at  the  liberal  Tiews  of  New  England.  In 
1671,  Sir  William  Bcrkely  writea :  “  Thank 
Clod,  there  are  no  free  tchooU  nor  printing  in  this 
colony,  and  I  hope  will  not  be  these  hundred 
years.”  The  hardy  old  aristocrat  certainly 
‘‘  reckoned  without  his  host,”  in  that  gratula- 
tion,  for  Virginia  was  not  to  be  a  hundred  years 
in  a  state  of  quiescence,  as  the  Revolution  testi¬ 
fied.  At  that  period,  and  long  afterward,  the 
youth  of  Virginia  were  sent  to  England  for 
their  education,  and  were  readily  promoted  to 
offices  under  the  Crown,  which  the  sturdy  Puri¬ 
tans  by  no  means  coveted. 

In  1619,  efibrts  were  made  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  university,  and  bequests  and  dona¬ 
tions  were  not  lacking ;  but,  from  the  causes 
named  above,  nothing  permanent  was  effected 
till  1692,  when  a  charter  was  obtained  ;  and,  not 
long  afterward,  the  college  buildings  were 


erected.  Both  rulers  and  ruled  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  efforts  to  advance  its  interests.  The 
people  contributed  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
and  a  tax  was  levied  upon  their  staple  of  tobacco 
to  further  its  success.  Queen  Anne  became  its 
patron,  and  Rev.  James  Blair  its  first  President. 

Robert  Boyle,  the  philosopher,  was  one  of  its 
early  benefactors.  William  and  Mary,  like  other 
scats  of  learning,  made  it  an  object  to  civilize 
and  Christianize  Indian  youth,  but  generally  with 
little  success. 

Four  of  our  Presidents  have  been  educated  at 
William  and  Mary — Jefferson,  Madison,  Munroe, 
and  Taylor ;  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  and  General 
Scott,  the  greatest  military  man  now  living, 
were  educated  here,  alro. 

The  secret  Society  of  Phi  Betta  Kappa  orig¬ 
inated  at  William  and  Mary,  and  conferred  their 
I  charter  for  a  branch  society  upon  Harvard. 


TAU  OOUCGS. 


The  inception  of  Yale  College  was  at  once 
touching  and  primitive.  Public  free  schools  bad 
already  been  established  ;  and,  under  a  favora¬ 
ble  charter,  procured  by  the  excellent  Winthrop, 
the  people  were  prosperous,  intelligent  and 
happy.  They  realized  very  nearly,  in  their  pious 
simplicity,  the  idea  of  a  people  where  each  father 
of  a  family  was  a  priest  and  king  unto  God. 

Early  in  the  year  1700,  a  small  meeting  took 
place  in  the  little  town  of  Branford,  which  was 
to  be  more  wonderful  and  more  beneficial  in  its 
results  than  many  of  far  more  prctcntiou6ncs.s. 
“  Ten  worthy  fathers,”  without  noise  or  excite¬ 
ment  in  any  way,  entered  by  agreement  a  little 
room,  each  with  a  parcel  of  books  under  his 


arm,  which  laying  upon  the  table,  he  said  :  “  I 
give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  college 
in  this  colony.”  Never  was  more  praiseworthy 
act  ever  performed  by  any  “  ten  ”  of  any  times, 
and  this  was  the  beautiful  opening  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege. 

Subsequently,  the  Institution  was  established 
in  New  Haven,  in  which  town  the  first  com¬ 
mencement  took  place,  in  1717  ;  thus  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  good  intents  of  the  first  projectors  were 
greatly  hindered  before  any  permanent  results 
followed.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  munifi¬ 
cent  patrons  of  the  college  was  Elihu  Yale,  a 
native  of  New  Haven — who,  having  acquired  a 
large  fortune  by  a  marriage  with  an  East  Indian, 
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betitowed  a  goodly  portion  upon  this  struggling 
seat  of  learning  in  his  natire  place. 

The  renowned  and  enlightened  Bishop  Berkley 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  interests  of  Yale. 
Tnere  is  one  peculiarity  associated  with  the  col¬ 
lege  which  deserves  to  be  noted — either  its  situ¬ 
ation  is  salubrious,  and  therefore  favorable  to 
longevity,  or  its  rations  are  excellent,  having  a 
like  tendency ;  or  its  duties  easy  and  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  lightly  borne,  which  favor  extension  of 
bodily  life — for  in  no  other  place  do  we  find 
such  long-lived  professors,  and  such  fossilized 
Presidents,  as  at  Yale.  Indeed,  a  promotion  to 
its  dignities  may  be  regarded  as  a  guarantee  of 
a  life  quite  beyond  the  threescore  years  and  ten 
of  the  Bible,  or  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
Shakespeare. 

Yale  became  the  sulyect  of  strong  rcllgioos 
excitement  at  the  time  that  Whitfield  passed, 
like  a  comet,  over  the  whole  country,  electrify¬ 
ing  the  people  to  religious  fervor  from  Maine  to 


Georgia,  having  traveled  the  entire  colonies  in 
1740,  and  thereabouts.  Since  that  period,  she 
has  probably  been  more  sulyect  to  that  peculiar 
state  of  feeling  denominated  a  “  revival  ”  than 
any  other  of  our  colleges.  * 

The  earliest  steps  toward  a  college  in  New 
Jersey  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  William 
Tenant — a  pious  man,  and  earnestly  desirous  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education — who  opened  a 
sort  of  collegiate  school,  which  was  denominated 
“  The  Log  College.”  Old  age  finally  overtook 
the  good  man,  and  the  people  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  that  degree  that  a  charter  was  obtained 
for  the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1746.  The 
first  President  was  Jonathan  Dickerson,  of  Ma.s- 
sachusetts.  The  second  who  officiated  in  a  like 
capacity  was  the  father  of  the  notorious  Aaron 
Burr,  who  bore  the  name  of  his  father,  a  man  of 
piety  and  learning.  Mr.  Burr  was  succeeded 
by  the  remarkable  meta{diyBiciaa,  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards. 


The  building  represented  in  oui  engraving 
was  not  erected  till  1756,  and  was  named  “Nas¬ 
sau  Hall,”  in  grateful  memory  of  William,  the 
great  Protestant  reformer  of  the  Netherlands 
During  the  Revolutionary  w'ar,  it  is  well  known 
that  New  Jersey  sufiered  more  than  any  one  other 
of  the  States  from  the  presence  of  contending 
armies ;  hence,  she  has  often  been  denominated 
the  Flanders  of  America.  Even  her  seats  of  learn¬ 
ing  did  not  escape  the  universal  discord,  Princeton 
being  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  the  British 


troops.  After  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in  1777, 
a  portion  of  the  American  troops  attacked  the 
enemy  quartered  in  the  college,  and  a  cannon 
ball  passed  through  a  portrait  of  George  II, 
which  bntag  in  Nassan  HalL  A  portrait  of 
Washington,  painted  by  Peele,  afterward  super¬ 
seded  the  royal  occupant  of  the  frame. 

The  halls  of  our  colleges  often  became  the  re¬ 
positories  of  rare  and  curions  articles,  which 
otherwise  would  fall  into  neglect  and  oblivion, 
as  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground.  Indeed,  our 
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tidy  hoasewives  wage  an  ejfterminating  warfare 
against  all  that  is  not  practically  and  whole¬ 
somely  useful ;  hence,  the  oven  is  sure  to  find, 
sooner  or  later,  the  contents  of  old  attics  poured 
into  its  burning  jaws — here,  around  the  dainty 
pastry,  has  been  more  than  once  consigned  links 
to  the  records  of  nations,  and  the  labor  of  niLny 
a  weary  year  of  hard  intellectual  effort;  pro¬ 
found  papers  of  metaphysical  lore;  burning 
effusions  of  poetic  brains,  and  romances  worthy 
the  days  of  the  Cid.  Tour  careful  housewife, 
fearful  of  moths,  a  sworn  foe  to  spiders,  mice, 
and  “  such  small  deer,”  once  a  year  ransacks  her 
premises  from  attic  to  cellar,  and  woe  to  the 
antiquarian  “  chest,”  or  the  snug  “  cupboard  ”  in 
which  some  poor  soul  has  treasured  his  harmless 
Incubrations— all  are  remorselessly  subjected  to 
the  6ery  ordeal,  and  are  reproduced  only  in  the 


shape  of  a  savory  cake  or  a  nicely  imbrowned 
tart  Sic  transit  gloria  rmtndi. 

Fortunately,  Nassau  Hall  has  preserved  the 
electrical  apparatus  of  Franklin,  a  quaint  and 
interesting  relic,  and  the  orrery  of  Rittenhouse. 

We  have  shown  that,  in  nineteen  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  so  deeply 
did  its  members  realize  the  importance  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  people,  that  not  only  was  each 
household  assessed  for  the  support  of  common 
and  grammar  schools,  proportioned  to  their 
ability  to  pay,  but  old  Harvard,  also,  had 
opened  her  hospitable  arms  to  her  studious 
youth.  Such  wisdom  and  forecast  can  find  their 
parallel  in  no  other  country,  and  among  no 
other  people.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  settlement  of  New  York,  before 
her  first  college  was  instituted. 


but  a  few  paces  distant  Then  the  gronpe  of 
students,  trim  and  slender,  with  book  in  hand, 
and  rolls  of  parchment,  seemed  like  mysterious 
Druids  engaged  in  their  sacred  ritual.  The 
streets  had  been  lowered,  and  College  Square 
walled  up,  so  that  the  soft  green  was  level  with 
the  heads  of  the  pa-ssers-by,  and  the  birds  poured 
out  a  jubilee  of  song  heard' even  above  the  roar 
of  the  pavements — for  the  ear  catches  a  harmony 
while  it  rejects  a  discord— there  were  troops  of 
squirrels,  also,  careering  up  and  down,  and 
athwart  the  great  branches  of  the  elms,  and  not 
one  of  Dr.  Anthon’s  boys  would  fire  a  stone  at 
these  wildwood  Pucks,  who  kept  their  heritage 
in  the  great  city  in  spite  of  tumult  and  uproar. 

They  are  all  gone  now,  and  one  more  gem  of 
the  beautiful  has  dropped  from  the  coronal  of 
New  York. 

Columbia  College  is  Episcopal  in  its  features, 
and  the  founding  of  a  college  was  long  delayed. 


Within  a  few  months,  the  buildings  which  are 
presented  in  our  engraving  have  been  despoiled 
by  the  ruthless  encroachments  of  commerce. 
They  stood  within  a  beautiful  square  which  in¬ 
tersected  Bixrclay,  Murray,  and  Church  streets, 
and  originally  extended  to  the  Hud.son  River. 
Years  ago,  “  Columbia  ”  was  obliged  to  retrench 
herself  in  order  that  Greenwich  and  Washing¬ 
ton  streets  might  afford  facilities  for  our  grow¬ 
ing  business ;  and  now,  she  has  folded  her  tent 
and  taken  the  line  of  march  up  town,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  our  churches. 

We  remember  College  Square  as  a  lovely 
oa.sis  in  the  desert  of  thrift — a  grove  of  Acade- 
mus  in  the  midst  of  metropolitan  stir  and 
bustle.  There  was  something  tender  and  spirit¬ 
ual  in  the  sight  of  her  white-faced  professors 
moving  across  the  green,  under  the  old,  over¬ 
hanging  trees,  and  making  such  a  contrast  to 
the  hanl,  robust  faces  who  thronged  the  streets 
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because  of  aa  opposition  to  this  feature  in  the 
proposed  plan.  Episcopacj  was  aa  repugnant 
to  the  Dutch  settlers  as  to  the  Puritans.  At  length, 
however,  owing  to  the  interest  of  Trinity 
Church,  that  enormous  monopoly,  the  charter  of 
King’s  College,  as  it  was  originally  called,  was 
obtained  in  1754,  much  later  than  others  al¬ 
ready  named  in  this  article. 

The  first  President  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  with  several  others  had  seceded  firom  Yale 
College,  because  of  their  Church  of  England 
proclivities,  which  could  not  be  other  than  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  sturdy  descendants  of  the  Pu¬ 
ritans. 

The  college  was  organized  in  1755,  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  was  transferred  to  it 
from  Trinity  Church,  upon  condition  that  “  the 
President  should  always  be  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  its  liturgy  should 
be  used  in  the  service  of  the  college.”  Snch 
being  the  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 


the  President  of  King’s  College,  upon  the  Inreak- 
ing  out  of  the  Revolution,  Tory  in  principle. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  a  student  at  this  time, 
and  led  off  a  band  of  Whigs.  Finally,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  1775,  Hamilton  and  his  young  compeers, 
having  destroyed  the  guns  at  the  Battery, 
which  cost  one  ot  them  his  life,  proceeded 
to  expel  the  President,  Dr.  Cooper,  firom  the 
college,  who  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape, 
half-dressed,  over  the  college  wails,  and  found 
an  asylum  on  board  of  one  of  Her  M^esty’s 
firigates,  in  which  he  embarked  for  England, 
fully  satisfied  never  more  to  attempt  ruling 
the  Yankee  rebel  youth. 

Columbia  College,  as  it  was  called  after  the 
Revolution,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  country,  owning  property  in 
the  city  valued  at  a  million  of  dollars.  Dr.  Charles 
Anthon,  the  well-known  author  of  classical  trans¬ 
lations  of  great  value,  has  been  for  more  than 
thirty-five  yeturs  associated  with  this  coiiege. 
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So  early  as  1689,  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia 
had  their  public  schools,  in  which  many  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education  were  taught,  and 
over  which  George  Keith  presided.  In  1743, 
Franklin  proposed  a  plan  for  an  academy,  out  of 
which  eventually  grew  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Franklin,  with  his  usual  adroit  common 
sense,  presented  his  theory  as  emanating  from 
“some  gentlemen  of  intelligence,”  desirous  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  public,  thus  avoiding 
the  contingencies  of  opposition  on  the  score  of 
that  ready  envy  and  jealousy  of  which,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  world  is  too  rife.  To  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Franklin  is  to  be  traced  the  provision 
by  which,  in  this  institution,  shared  by  no  other 
in  the  country,  itinerant  preachers  have  a  right 


to  a  hearing  in  its  chapel  hall,  if  they  demand 
the  privilege,  which  may  sometimes  prove  a 
refreshing  to  a  class  of  students  strenuously 
limited  to  the  dull  holding  forth  of  stereotyped 
professors.  The  charter  dates  back  to  1751. 
Hence  the  university  numbers  a  little  more 
than  a  century.  The  title  of  the  principal  is  that 
of  “  provost and  the  first  who  held  the  office 
was  the  Rev.  William  Smith. 

At  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  the  faculty 
being  supposed  monarchical  in  politics,  and 
leaning  to  the  Church  of  England  in  relig¬ 
ion,  the  radical  thinkers  of  the  period,  through 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  annulled  the  old  char¬ 
ter,  and  effected  a  thoroughly  new  and  liberal 
basis,  endowing  what  is  now  the  University  of 
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Pennsylvania  from  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Royalists — a  discreet  use  of  such  property,  which 
commends  itself  to  the  principles  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  justice. 

Brown  University  owes  its  foundation  to  the 
sect  of  Baptists,  who  obtained  their  charter  in 
1764.  In  this  charter,  the  Institution  is  designated 
by  no  especial  name  other  than  a  College  or  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Engiish  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantation,  etc.,  with  a  provision  by 
which  the  Trustees  should  be  at  liberty  to  give 
it  a  particular  name,  “  in  honor  of  the  greatest 
and  most  distinguished  benefactor  ” — a  very 
sagacious  clause,  which  holds  out  inducements 
to  such  as  may  have  more  the  power  of  being 
munificent  than  celebrated.  It  was  called  the 
College  of  Rhode  Island  until  1804.  when  the 
“  distinguished  benefactor  ”  arose  in  a  gentle¬ 
man  bearing  the  homely  name  of  “  Brown 
but  gifts  are  not  to  be  looked  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  rose  by  a^  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet.  ' » 

Nicholas  Brown  was  no  ordinary  man,  aind  to 
his  munificence  Rhode  Island  is  indebted  for  her 
best  facilities  for  educational  improvement  The 
Athenwum  Library  owes  its  inception  to  him^ 
also.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over  esti¬ 
mate  the  good  which  one  enlightened  mind  may 
confer  upon  a  community.  To  this  one  cause 
may  be  traced  that  tone  of  cnltnre  and  refine¬ 
ment  so  noticeable  in  the  people  of  Providence. 
It  might  be  well  for  other  institutions  to  hold 
out  a  like  harmless  lure  to  men  of  wealth  ;  who, 
by  aiding  the  growth  of  mind,  and  the  spread  of 
ideas,  may  thus  raise  to  themselves  a  monument 
more  imperishable  than  brass,  and  more  endur¬ 
ing  than  marble. 


By  the  conditions  of  the  charter,  it  is  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  President  shall  be  a  Baptist  in  his 
religious  views ;  otherwise,  all  religious  opinions 
are  freely  tolerated — a  state  of  things  worthy 
the  descendants  of  the  great  Baptist  and  the 
great  advocate  for  religious  toleration,  Roger 
Williams.  Indeed,  the  basis  of  the  Institution  is, 
in  the  highest  degree,  liberal  and  Christian.  The 
distinguished  Dr.  Wayland  has  long  added 
laurels  to  this  thriving  retreat  of  learning,  and 
patron  of  generous,  progressive  opinions. 

[To  be  continued.] 


QO,  DREAM  NO  MORE. 

BT  XK.NKTTX. 

Oo,  dream  no  more  of  a  sun-bright  skjr. 

With  never  a  cloud  to  dim  1 
Thou  hast  seen  the  storm  in  its  robes  of  might. 

Thou  hast  felt  the  rush  of  the  vhirlvrind’s  might. 
Thou  hast  shrunk  from  the  lightning's  arrowy  flight. 

When  the  spirit  of  storms  went  by. 

Go,  dream  no  more  of  a  crystal  sea. 

Where  never  a  tempest  sweeps  I 
For  thy  riven  bark  on  a  surf  beat  shore, 

Wliere  the  wild  winds  shriek  and  the  billows  mar, 

A  shattered  wreck  to  be  launched  no  more, 

■  ■Will  mock  at  thy  dream  and  thee. 

Go,  dream  no  more  of  a  bdeless  flower, 

With  never  a  cankering  blight  I 
For  the  queenliest  rose  in  thy  garden  bed. 

The  pride  of  the  morn,  ere  the  noon  is  fle<l 
With  the  worm  at  its  heart  withers  pale  and  dead 

In  the  spoiler’s  fearful  power. 

Go,  dream  no  more  t  for  the  cloud  will  rise. 

And  the  hurricane  sweep  the  sea  ; 

Tet  grieve  not  thou,  for  beyond  the  strife. 

The  storm  and  blight  with  which  earth  is  rife. 

Gleam  out  (ks  light  immortal  ({fs 

And  Iht  glow  <if  unrtauded  Mtt. 


MY  THIRTY  YEARS  OUT  OF  THE  SENATE;  I  ghall  Etand  by  jou  and  do  every  thing  I 
OB,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  woRKiNOS  OF  AMERICAN  can  to  help  you  out  of  this  Ecrape  you’ve 
POLITICIANS  FOB  THIRTY  YEARS,  AC.*  goj  JjjJq  the  war.  But  I  diHi’t  know  as 

lbtteb  un.  that  need  to  make  me  break  with  Gales  and 

RAJOK  DOWHDTO,  OR  TBB  BOAO  TO  TBl  WAS,  sns  DOWir  BT  SeatOO.  Wc’vC  1)660  Old  frieudS  SO  loOg,  it 

THs  BOADBiDB  ABO  wRtiBB  TO  THB  EonoKs  OF  THB  BA-  woold  1)6  kind  of  hsTd  fcw  me  to  pvc  ’em  up 

TTOBAL  IBTSLUOBSCKR  AB  AOCOUBT  OF  BIS  IBTBRTTBW  J  ^ 

WITH  PBBSIDSBT  POLS  ABO  OU)  UR.  BICHIB,  BDIIOB  OF  ^  ^  ’  it  •  i,  mt  i 

........  bad  as  you  think  for.  They  may  not  mean  to 

Ob  THB  Road  TO  THB  Was,  Anpist  -,  1847.  ^o  you  BO  much  hurt  when  they  put  these  things 
Mr.  CMet  A  StaUm  t  into  their  pt^r,  and  only  put  them  in  because 

My  dear  Old  Friends — I  s’poee  you’ll  be  they  think  folks  want  to  know  what’s  goin’  on. 
amazinly  disapinted  to  find  I’m  away  off  here,  Mr.  Richie  sometimes  puts  things  into  hit  paper 
pnshin’  on  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  didn’t  call  to  that  folks  think  don’t  do  you  no  good.” 
see  you  when  I  come  through  Washington.  But  The  President  give  two  or  three  hard  chaws 
you  mustn’t  blame  me  for  it,  for  I  couldn’t  help  upon  his  cud  of  tobacco,  and  says  he :  “  Yes. 
it ;  the  President  wouldn’t  let  me  call :  he  said  MAjor,  that’s  too  true,  it  must  be  confessed  ; 
I  was  getting  quite  too  thick  with  you,  writing  and  it  annoys  me  beyond  all  patience.  But 
letters  to  you  and  all  that.  And  when  he  spoke  then  I  have  to  forgive  it  and  overlook  it,  be- 
about  the  letters,  he  looked  kind  of  red  and  cause  Mr.  Richie  don’t  mean  it.  The  old  gen- 
showed  considerable  spnnk.  But  now  I  am  away  tleman  is  always  sorry  for  it,  and  always  willing 
off  here  where  the  President  won’t  see  me,  so  to  take  it  back.  And  then  he’s  such  a  tuff  old 
I’ll  set  right  down  by  the  side  ^  ^ 

of  the  road  and  write  you  a  v 

good  long  letter.  The  President  1  ^  <' “ti 

was  a  little  touched  at  first. 


of  the  road  and  write  you  a  v  \ 

..  ITT  II  n  T  .<  /I  \  1  ®-'’  ™*  road  to  THB  WAR 

“Well,”  says  I,  “Colonel, 

you  know  I  am  a  friend  to  yon  and  your  feller  to  fight  the  Federalists,  I  can’t  have  a 
Administration,  as  much  as  I  ever  was  to  heart  to  scold  at  him  much  about  his  mistakes 
the  old  Gineral  and  his  Administration ;  and  and  blundenk”  ' 

accoMiofr  to  Act  of  Congr«M  in  the  CI^b  “Well,”  MJS  I,  “ColoUCl,  being  youVe 
Office  of  the  IXstriet  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Federalists,  1  want  to  know  if  any  of 

N*h  York.  them  animals  is  really  supposed  to  be  alive 


0.\  THB  ROAD  TO  TUB  WAR. 
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they  fired  at  me,  he  didn’t  seem  to  bear  it ;  and 
when  1  called  to  him  to  fire  back,  he  would 
rouBc  up  and  touch  off  a  few  equiba  with  about 
as  good  aim  as  the  boys  take  when  they  fire 
crackers  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  did  about  as 
much  execution.  At  last  I  found  out  a  way 
that  I  could  make  the  old  veteran  fight  like  a 
Turk,  and  hold  on  like  a  bulldog.  It  was  by 
giving  him  a  notion  at  any  time  that  he  was 
fighting  with  Federalists.  Since  I  made  that 
discovery,  he’s  been  more  help  to  me.  When¬ 
ever  I  see  the  enemy  entrenching  himself  around 
me,  and  bringing  up  bis  batteries  to  fire  into  my 
Administration,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  whisper  in 
Mr.  Richie’s  ear  and  say,  ‘  Mr.  Richie,  the  air 
smells  of  federalism ;  you  may  depend  upon  it 
there  is  Federalists  abroad  somewhere.’  In  a 
minute,  you’ve  no  idea  with  what  fury  the  old 
gentleman  flies  round,  and  mounts  his  heaviest 
guns,  and  sets  his  paper  battery  in  a  roar.  His 
shots  fly  right  and  left,  and  sometimes  knock 
down  friends  as  well  as  foes.  To  be  sure,  they 
don’t  make  a  very  great  impression  upon  the 
enemy ;  but  then  there’s  this  advantage  in  it — 
if  ho  don’t  kill  or  beat  off  the  enemy,  he  keeps 
the  Administration  so  perfectly  covered  up  with 
smoke  that  the  enemy  can’t  sec  half  the  time 
where  to  fire  at  ns.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Richie 
is  a  valuable  man  to  my  Administration,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  his  mistakes  and  blunders.” 

Jest  then  the  door  opened,  and  who  should 
come  in  but  Mr.  Richie  himself.  As  he  opened 
the  door  he  ketebed  the  sound  of  the  two  last 
words  the  President  was  saying. 

“  Mistakes  and  blunders !”  says  Mr.  Richie  ; 
says  he,  “  What,  have  you  got  something  more 
of  Scott  and  Tay- 
,\  \\  blundering  in 

I  \ A  \vA\V  '^'\  I  Mexico?” 

‘  I  \\  \  '  “  N®***‘“8 

8By«  the 

' I  President  “ I  was 
telling  Mtqor 

’iw  I  blundCTS  there  have 

f  f  come  pretty  near 

'||l  ruining  the  country, 

1^  ‘ tiow  it  is  abso- 

/fcii  lutely  necessary  to 

1\  I 

their  hands,  some 
how  or  other,  before 
they  quite  finish  the 
job.  I’m  going,  now, 
to  try  one  more 
plan,  Mr.  Richie  ; 
but  be  careful  that 


anywhere  in  the  country,  nowadays.  Seeing 
rich  awful  accounts  about  ’em  in  the  Union 
paper  all  the  time,  I  inquired  all  the  way  along 
through  New  England,  where  they  used  to  be 
the  thickest,  and  I  couldn’t  get  track  of  one  ; 
and  when  I  asked  the  folks  if  there  was  any 
Federalists  anywhere  in  them  quarters,  they  all 
stared  at  me,  and  said  they  didn’t  know  what 
sort  of  critters  they  was.  When  I  got  to  Down- 
ingville,  I  asked  Uncle  Joshua  about  it.  He 
said,  in  his  younger  days  there  used  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  many  of  ’em  about,  but  they  wasn’t 
thought  to  be  dangerous,  for  they  never  was 
much  given  to  fighting.  But  he  said  he  guessed 
they’d  all  died  out  long  ago,  for  he  hadn’t  come 
across  one  these  twenty  years.  So  now.  Colo¬ 
nel,”  says  I,  “  how  is  it  they  are  so  thick  in  Mr. 
Richie's  paper  all  the  time?” 

At  that  he  give  me  a  very  knowing  kind  of  a 
look,  and  lowered  his  voice  down  almost  to  a 
whisper ;  and  says  he,  “  Major,  I’ll  tell  you  how 
that  is.  When  Mr.  Richie  was  a  young  man,  he 
need  to  fight  a  good  deal  with  the  Federalists, 
and  took  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  it ;  and  now 
the  fancies  and  scenes  of  his  youth  all  seem  to 
come  back  fresh  to  his  mind,  and  he  can’t  think 
or  talk  about  any  thing  else.  You  know  that’s 
oftentimes  the  way  with  old  people.  As  be  al¬ 
ways  used  to  have  the  name  of  a  smart  fighter, 
I  give  him  the  command  of  the  newspaper  bat¬ 
tery  here  to  defend  my  Administration.  But 
’twas  as  great  a  mistake  as  ’twas  when  I  sent 
Taylor  into  Mexico :  I  didn’t  know  my  man. 
No  matter  what  forces  was  gathering  to  over¬ 
throw  my  Administration,  Mr.  Richie  somehow 
didn’t  seem  to  see  ’em ;  no  matter  how  bard 
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you  donH  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  Union,  i 
and  blow  it  all  up.  I  tried  once  to  send  Col-  j 
onel  Benton  on  for  the  same  purpose,  and  | 
Congress  Mowed  that  up.  Then  I  sent  Trist 
on  for  the  same  purpose,  and  Scott  has  Mowed 
him  up.  Now,  I'm  agoing  to  send  M^or 
Downing,  not  as  a  regular  open  ambassa¬ 
dor,  but  as  a  sort  of  watch  upon  them,  you 
know,  to  work  round  and  do  the  business  up  i 
before  anybody  knows  it.  lie  isn’t  to  go  to 
Scott  nor  Taylor,  nor  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
’em,  but  work  his  way  into  Mexico,  and  go  right 
to  Santa  Anna  and  knock  up  a  bargain  with  j 
hiuL  I  don’t  care  what  he  gives.  The  fact  is,  j 
Mr.  Richie,  the  country  needs  peace,  and  I’ll 
have  peace,  cost  what  it  wilL” 

“  An  excellent  idea,”  says  Mr.  Richie  ;  “  an 
e.xcellent  plan,  Sir.  I’m  for  peace  at  all  haz¬ 
ards,  if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Mexico — 
that  is,  if  we  can  g^t  hold  of  it  before  Scott  or 
Taylor  does.  And  I  think  Major  Downing  is 
just  the  man  for  it — a  true,  stanch  Democratic 
Republican  ;  and  whatever  he  does  will  go  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Administration.  Now  the 
country’s  shins  are  aching  pretty  bad  with  the 
war,  if  we  can  fix  up  a  good  smooth  peace  right 
off,  and  not  let  Scott  nor  Taylor  have  any  hand 
in  it,  who  knows,  Mr.  President,  but  it  might 
make  our  Administration  so  popular  that  you 
and  I  might  both  be  elected  to  serve  another 
four  years f  But  when  is  the  Major  to  start?” 

“  Right  off,  to-night,”  says  the  President,  “  or 
rather,  in  the  morning  before  daylight — before 
anybody  in  Washington  finds  out  that  he  has 
got  back  from  Dowuingvillc.  I  have  forbid  bis 
calling  at  the  Intelligencer  office,  and  I  don’t 
want  they  should  find  out  or  mistrust  that  he’s 
been  here.  If  they  should  get  wind  of  the 
movement,  they  would  be  sure  to  throw  some 
constitutional  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  try  to 
make  a  bad  botch  of  the  business.” 

The  President  shet  me  into  his  room  and 
charged  me  not  to  leave  the  house,  while  he 
sent  for  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Marcy  to  fix  up 
my  private  instructions.  While  be  was  gone,  j 
Mr.  Richie  fixed  me  up  a  nice  little  bundle  of 
private  instructions,  too,  on  his  own  hook,  mod- 
died,  he  said,  on  the  Virginia  Resolutions  of  ’98. 
Presently  the  President  came  back  with  my 
budget  all  ready,  and  give  me  my  instructions, 
and  filled  my  pockets  with  rations,  and  told  me 
how  to  draw  whenever  I  wanted  money ;  and 
before  daylight  I  was  off  a  good  piece  on  the 
road  to  the  war. 

To-day  I  met  a  man  going  on  to  carry  letters 
to  the  Government  from  Gineral  Scott’s  side  of 
the  war,  and  I  made  him  stop  a  little  while  to 


take  this  letter  to  you ;  for  1  was  afraid  you 
might  begin  to  think  1  was  dead.  He  says  Scott 
is  quite  wrathy  about  the  Trist  business,  and 
wants  to  push  right  on  and  take  the  city  of 
Mexico,  but  Mr.  Trist  is  disposed  to  wait  and  see 
if  he  can’t  make  a  bargain  with  Santa  Anna’s 
men.  I  shall  push  along  as  fast  as  I  can,  and 
get  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  if  possible,  before 
Scott  does,  and  if  I  only  once  get  hold  of  Santa 
Anna,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  make  a  trade. 

I  don’t  know  yet  whether  I  shall  take  Scott’s 
road  or  Taylor’s  road  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mex¬ 
ico  ;  it  will  depend  a  little  upon  the  news  I  get 
on  the  way.  Two  or  three,  times,  when  I  have 
been  stopping  to  rest,  I  have  been  looking  over 
my  private  instructions.  They  are  fust  rate,  es¬ 
pecially  Mr.  Richie’s. 

I  remain  jrour  old  friend,  and  the  President’s  prirate 
Embssseder,  MAJOR  JACK  DOWKCfO. 

DOCKYMBMT. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  foregoing  letter  was 
published  in  the  Intelligencer,  the  following 
belligerent  editorial  appeared  in  the  Gocemmmt 
organ,  the  Washington  Union,  then  edited  by  the 
veteran  and  venerable  Thomas  Ritchie : 

“Jack  Downing. — We  enjoy  wit,  and  have  no 
objection  to  waggery.  We  can  excuse  it,  even 
when  the  joke  is  made  abour  own  expense.  But 
then  we  have  a  right  to  ask  if  the  wit  be  ‘  good,’ 
and  the  waggery  ‘  genwine.’ 

“  To  this  issue  we  are  brought  by  a  letter  in 
Wednesday's  National  Intelligencer,  headed 
‘Another  Letter  from  Major  Downing,’  and 
signed  ostensibly  by  ‘Miyor  Jack  Downing.’ 
The  question  with  us  is,  is  this  the  veritable  Ma¬ 
jor  Jock  Downing?  or,  is  it  some  inferior  wag, 
some  ‘  counterfeit  presentment,’  who  assumes  the 
mask  and  name  of  the  true  Jack  Downing,  and 
passes  off  his  spurious  coin  for  the  solid  bullion 
of  that  original  wit  and  wag.  Jack  Downing?  It 
is  not  because  its  writer  makes  fun  of  us  that 
wc  raise  the  question.  It  is  not  because  he  jeers 
at  our  blunders,  or  our  Republican  principles  of 
yore,  that  we  doubt  his  identity.  To  some  blun¬ 
ders  wc  cannot  but  plead  guilty,  though  they 
have  been  excessively  magnified  by  the  scribblers 
of  the  day,  and  though  they  are  generally,  by 
some  extraordinary  cross  purposes,  more  the 
work  of  others  than  of  our  own.  Of  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  our  opinions,  indmved  as  they  have  been 
by  the  principles  of  Jefiferson  and  the  ‘resolu¬ 
tions’  of  Madison,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  But  if  thore  was  any  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  humor  in  the  letters  of  this  fictitious  ‘  Jack 
I  Downing  ’ — if  there  was  any  of  the  wit  and  nai¬ 
vete  of  the  original  Jack  Downing — the  worthy 
C.  A.  D.,  of  New  York,  the  one  who  universally 
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passes  as  the  author  of  the  Dotcning  Letten — we 
should  give  him  the  credit  he  deserves.  It  is  not 
because  we  happen  to  be  the  subject  of  his  last 
letter  thtit  we  protest  against  his  pretensions ; 
but  because  we  happen  to  know  that  the  present 
Jack  Downing,  who  has  written  three  letters  in 
a  mask  for  the  National  Intelligencer,  is  not  the 
Simon  Pure,  but  a  counterfeit  presentment— in 
other  words,  something  of  the  literary  ‘  jackdaw 
in  the  peacock’s  plumes.’  And  we  fear  that  our 
friends  of  the  National  Intelligencer  knew  that 
they  were  palming  off  this  amusing  trick  upon 
their  readers  when  they  hailed  with  such  cordial 
acclamation  the  receipt  of  the  two  first  letters  of 
‘  Jack  Downing,’  and  when  they  introduced  the 
letter  of  Wednesday  as  ‘  another  letter  from  Jack 
Downing.’  We  undertake  to  say  positively  that 
these  letters  in  the  Intelligencer  are  something 
of  humbugs  ;  that  they  are  not  written  by  the 
original  Jack  Downing,  of  New  York;  that  he 
has  not  employed  that  signature  since  the  days 
of  Old  Hickory ;  and  that  he  would  be  the  lost 
man  to  satirize  the  President  or  his  administra¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  we  strip  the  mask  off  from  the 
ceanterfeit,  and  repeat  his  motto — ‘  RiderUem,  di¬ 
em  venm  quid  velat  V 

“  We  seize  the  same  opportunity  to  say  that 
we,  too,  may  have  done  unconscious  injustice  to 
Jack  Downing  himself  when,  mistaking  one  per¬ 
son  for  another  of  similar  name,  we  asked 
whether  any  of  the  blood  of  Jack  Downing  could 
flow  in  the  veins  of  the  author  of  the  letters  of 
the  ‘  Genevese  Traveler,’  in  the  London  Times. 
The  very  question  was  calculated  to  mislead  our 
readers,  as  we  find  upon  better  information ;  but 
we  correct  our  blunder,  at  the  hazard  of  pro¬ 
voking  the  laughter  even  of  this  mock  Jack 
Downing.” 

LKTTER  UV. 

As  soon  as  Major  Downing  received  the  Union, 
containing  the  editorial  outburst  of  Mr.  Ritchie, 
he  replied  to  the  veteran  politician,  through  the 
Intelligencer,  in  the  following  conciliatory  and 
soothing  terms : 

'  ■  — ,  September,  1847. 

7b  Jfr.  Richie,  editor  cf  the  Government  organ,  Wouking- 
ton,  D.  C.: 

Mt  dear  old  Friend — I’ve  jest  got  the  Union, 
containing  the  broadside  you  fired  at  me,  and 
I’m  amazingly  struck  up,  and  my  feelins  is 
badly  hurt,  to  see  that  you’ve  got  so  bewildered 
that  you  seemingly  don’t  know  me.  It’s  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  fflgn  when  old  folks  get  so  bewildered 
that  they  mistake  their  oldest  and  best  friends 
one  for  t’other.  Why,  your  head  is  turned  right 
round.  How  could  you  say  that  I  was  “  a  ficti¬ 
tious  Major  Jack  Downing  ?”  and  that  my  last 


letter  to  you  was  a  “  trashy  forgery?”  and  that 
you  would  “  strip  the  mask  from  me  ?”  I  feel 
bad  now  about  writing  my  last  letter  to  you,  for 
I’m  afraid  you  took  it  too  hard.  I  beg  of  you  now, 
my  dear  friend,  to  let  all  drop  right  where  ’tis ; 
leave  Mr.  Burke  to  do  the  burkin’  and  the  fightin’, 
and  you  go  right  out  into  the  country  and  put 
yourself  uuder  the  “  cold-water  cure  ”  some¬ 
where,  and  see  if  your  head  won’t  come  right 
again.  I  “  fictitious,”  and  you  going  to  “  strip 
the  mask  from  me  1”  Why,  my  dear  friend,  if 
you  could  only  be  up  here  five  minutes,  and 
jest  lift  the  mask  off  of  my  face  one  minute, 
you’d  know  me  jest  as  easy  as  the  little 
boy  knew  his  daddy.  Your  head  touldnH  be  so 
turned  but  what  you’d  know  me  ;  for  you’d  see 
then  the  very  same  old  friend  that  stood  by  you 
and  Gineral  Jackson  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  eighteen 
years  ago  ;  the  same  old  friend  that  coaxed  up 
Gineral  Jackson,  and  made  him  forgive  you  for 
calling  him  such  hard  names  before  he  waa 
elected.  It’s  very  ungrateful  for  you  to  forget 
me  now — that  is,  if  you  was  in  your  right  mind. 
For  I'm  the  same  old  friend,  the  same  Jack 
Downing  that  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Down- 
ingville,  away  Down  East,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  that  drove  down  to  Portland  in  Jinnerwary, 
1830,  with  a  load  of  ax-handles  and  bean-poles, 
and  found  the  Legislator  in  a  dreadful  snarl,  all 
tied  and  tangled,  and  see-sawin’  up  and  down  a 
whole  fortnight,  and  couldn’t  choose  their  offi¬ 
cers.  I  found  my  ax-handles  and  bean-poles 
wouldn’t  sell,  so  I  took  to  polytix  and  went  to 
writln’  letters.  The  Legislator  fout  and  fout  all 
Winter ;  but  1  kept  writin’,  and  at  last  I  got  ’em 
straitened  out.  I  kept  on  writin’  for  a  whole 
year,  and  got  the  polytix  of  Maine  pretty  well 
settled.  Then  I  see  Gineral  Jackson  was  getting 
into  trouble,  and  I  footed  it  on  to  Washington 
to  give  him  a  lift.  And  you  know  I  always 
stuck  by  him  afterward  as  long  as  he  lived.  I 
helped  him  fight  the  battles  with  Biddle’s  mon- 
!  ster  bank  till  we  killed  it  off.  I  helped  him  put 
down  mdlifieaHon,  and  showed  exactly  how  it 
would  work  if  it  got  the  upper  hand,  in  my  let¬ 
ter  about  carrying  the  raft  of  logs  across  Sebago 
Pond,  when  Bill  Johnson  got  mad  and  swore 
he’d  have  his  log  all  to  himself,  and  so  he  cut 
the  lashings  and  paddled  off  on  his  log  alone  ; 
and  then  his  log  begun  to  roll  and  he  couldn’t 
keep  it  steady,  and  he  got  ducked  head  over 
heels  half  a  dozen  times,  and  come  pesky  near 
being  drowned.  And  that  wasn’t  all  I  did  to 
keep  off  nullification  and  help  put  it  down.  I 
brought  on  my  old  company  of  Downingville 
malitia  to  Washington,  under  the  command  of 
cousin  Sargeant  Joel,  and  kept  ’em  there,  with 
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their  guoa  all  loaded,  till  the  dauger  was  over. 
Aad  I  used  to  go  up  top  of  the  Coogress  house 
everj  day,  and  keep  watch,  and  listen  off  toward 
South  Carolina,  so  as  to  be  ready,  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  nullification  bust  up  there,  to  order  Sar- 
geant  Joel  to  march  and  fire.  The  Gineral  al¬ 
ways  said  the  spunk  I  showed  was  what  cowed 
nullification  down  so  quick,  and  he  always  felt 
very  grateful  to  me  for  it.  Well,  I  stuck  by  the 
Gineral  all  weathers ;  and  I  kept  writin’  letters 
from  Washington  to  my  old  fViend,  the  editor  of 
the  Portland  Courier,  and  kept  Old  Hickory’s 
popularity  alive  among  the  people,  and  didn’t 
let  nobody  meddle  with  his  Administration  to 
hurt  it  Well,  then,  you  know,  the  Gineral,  in 
the  Summer  of  1832,  started  off  on  his  grand 
tower  Down  East,  and  I  went  with  him.  You 
remember,  when  we  got  to  Philadelphy,  the  peo¬ 
ple  swarmed  round  him  so  thick  they  almost 
smothered  him  to  death  ;  and  the  Gineral  got  so 
tired  shakin’  hands  that  he  couldn’t  give  another 
shake,  and  come  pretty  near  faintin’  away ;  and 
then  I  put  my  hand  round  under  hie  arm  and 
shook  for  him  half  an  hour  longer,  and  so  we  made 
out  to  get  through.  I  sent  the  whole  account  of  it 
to  my  old  friend  of  the  Portland  Courier.  Well, 
then  we  jogged  along  to  New  York ;  and  there, 
you  remember,  we  come  pesky  near  getting  a 
ducking  when  the  bridge  broke  down  at  Castle 
Garden.  I  sent  the  whole  account  of  it  to  my 
old  Portland  friend.  Well,  the  next  day  the 
“  original  ”  Major  Downing  published  his  first 
original  letter  in  a  New  York  paper,  giving  an 
account  of  the  ducking  at  Castle  Garden.  No- 
l)ody  couldn’t  dispute  but  what  this  was  the 
true,  ginuine,  “  original  ”  Downing  document, 
although  my  “  vile  imitations  ”  of  it  had  been 
going  on  and  published  almost  every  week  for 
two  years.  I  say  nobody  couldn’t  dispute  it, 
because  ’twas  proved  by  scripture  and  poetry 
l)oth.  For  the  Bible  says,  “  The  first  shall  be 
last,  and  the  last  first and  poetry  says,  “  Com¬ 
ing  events  cost  their  shadows  before.”  So  the 
shadows,  the  “  vile  imitations,”  had  been  flying 
about  the  country  for  more  than  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  original  event  got  along.  I  hope  your  i 
head  will  get  settled  again,  so  that  you  can  see  ^ 
through  these  things  and  understand  ’em,  and  ! 
know  me  jest  as  you  used  to.  I  can’t  bear  the  ' 
idea  of  your  not  knowing  me,  and  thinking  I’m  ' 
■*  fictitious.”  I 

Du  try  to  refresh  your  mind  a  littie ;  think 
how  I  stood  by  you  and  Mr.  Polk,  and  helped 
you  along  through  the  Mexican  war  ;  and  how  I 
carried  out  dispatches  from  Mr.  Polk  to  Mr. 
Trist,  in  Mexico,  and  how  I  carried  a  private  | 
message  from  you  to  Gineral  Taylor,  to  try  to  i 


;  coax  it  out  of  him  which  side  he  was  coming 
'  out  on. 

j  Good  bye,  my  dear  friend  ;  I  hope  next  time 
1 1  hear  from  yon,  you  will  be  recovered  and  in 
'  your  right  mind,  so  as  to  know  me  and  see  that 
I  an’t  “  fictitious for  you  haven’t  got  a  truer 
friend  on  Mason  and  Dixon’s  ude  of  Salt  River 
than  your  old  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 
LKTTER  LV. 

coitTannHO  iLuoa  dowsisg’s  nstr  despatchis  non  tbs 
OTT  or  nxioo. 

Orrr  or  Mexico,  Vxited  Staib,  September  27, 1847. 

Mb.  Gales  &  Seaton — My  dear  old  friends, 
I’m  alive  yet,  though  I’ve  been  throngh  showers 
of  balls  08  thick  as  hailstones.  I  got  your  paper 
containing  my  letter  that  I  wrote  on  the  road 
to  the  war.  The  letters  I  wrote  afterward,  the 
guerrillas  and  robbers  are  so  thick,  I  think  its 
ten  chances  to  one  if  yon  got  ’em.  Some  of 
Gineral  Scott’s  letters  is  missing  just  in  the 
same  way.  Now  we’ve  got  the  city  of  Mexico 
annexed,  I  think  the  Postmaster-General  ought 
to  have  a -more  regular  line  of  stager  running 
here,  so  our  letters  may  go  safe.  I  wish  yom 
would  touch  the  President  and  Mr.  Johnson  np 
a  little  about  this  mail-stage  business,  so  they 
may  keep  all  the  coachmakers  at  work,  and  see 
that  the  fanners  raise  horses  as  fast  as  they  can, 
fur  I  don’t  think  they  have  any  idea  how  long 
the  roads  is  this  way,  nor  how  fast  we  are  gain¬ 
ing  south.  If  we  keep  on  annexin’  as  fast  as 
we  have  done  a  year  or  two  post,  it  wouldn’t 
take  much  more  than  half  a  dozen  years  to  get 
clear  down  to  t’other  end  of  South  America, 
clear  to  Cape  Horn,  which  would  be  a  very 
good  stopping  place ;  for  then,  if  our  Govern¬ 
ment  got  into  bad  sledding  in  North  America, 
and  found  themselves  in  a  dilemma  that  hadn’t 
no  bom  to  suit  ’em,  they  would  have  a  hom  in 
South  America  that  they  might  hold  on  to. 

I  hope  there  an’t  no  truth  in  the  story  that 
was  buzz’d  about  here  in  the  army,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  that  Mr.  Polk  had  an  idea,  when  we 
get  through  annexin’  down  this  way,  of  trying 
his  hand  at  it  over  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
round  there.  And,  to  prevent  any  quarreling 
beforehand  about  it  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
he’s  agoing  to  agree  to  mn  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  line  over  there,  and  cut  Europe  up  into 
Free  States  and  Africa  into  Slave  States.  Now, 
I  think  he  hud  better  keep  still  about  that  till 
we  get  this  South  America  business  all  done, 
and  well  tied  up.  It  isn’t  well  for  a  body  to 
have  too  much  business  on  bis  hands  at  once. 
There’s  no  knowing  what  little  flurries  we  may 
get  Into  yet,  and  there’s  always  danger,  if  you 
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have  too  much  sail  spread  in  a  squalL  Mow*  ,  Anna  cleared  out  the  night  afore  with  what 
ever,  1  haven’t  time  to  talk  about  this  now.  j  troops  he  hud  left,  and  is  scouring  about  the 

You  will  get  the  accounts  of  the  battles  in  |  country  to  get  some  more  places  ready  fur  us 
Gincral  Scott’s  letters,  so  1  needn’t  say  a  great  j  to  annex.  When  he  gets  another  place  all  ready 
deal  about  them.  But  it’s  been  a  hard  uphill ,  for  the  ceremony,  and  gets  it  well  fortified,  and 
work  all  the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  here ;  and  1 '  has  an  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men 
don’t  think  my  old  friend,  Gineral  Jackson  him-  j  in  the  forts  and  behind  the  breastworks,  we 
self,  would  have  worked  through  all  the  difficul- .  shall  march  down  upon  ’em  with  five  or  six 
ties  and  done  the  business  up  better  than  Ginc-  thousand  men,  and  go  through  the  flurry.  After 
ral  Scott  has.  But  the  killed  and  the  wounded,  j  they  have  shot  down  about  half  of  us,  the  rest 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  scattered  all  along  the  i  of  us  will  climb  in,  over  the  mouths  of  their 
way  for  three  hundred  miles — it’s  a  heart- 1  cannons,  and  annex  that  place  ;  and  so  on,  one 
aching  thought.  I  don’t  love  to  think  about  it.  after  another. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  didn’t  have  more  men,  so  It  is  pretty  hard  work  annexin’  in  this  way  ; 
as  to  march  straight  through  without  fighting, ,  but  that  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done.  It  will 
instead  of  having  jest  enough  to  encourage  the  ^  be  necessary  for  the  President  to  keep  hurry  ing 
enemy  to  bring  out  their  largest  armies  and  on  bis  men  this  way  to  keep  our  ranks  full,  for 
fight  their  hardest  battles.  I  we’ve  got  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  go  over  yet. 

One  of  the  hardest  brushes  we  had,  after  I  What  we’ve  annexed  in  Mexico,  so  far,  is'nt  but 
got  here,  was  the  attack  on  Chapultepcc.  I  had  ,  »  mere  circumstance  to  what  we’ve  go  to  da 
been  into  the  city  trying  to  bring  Santa  Anna  |  Some  think  the  business  is’nt  profitable  j  but 
to  terms ;  but,  when  I  found  it  was  no  use,  I .  it’s  only  because  they  haven’t  ciphered  into  it  fur 
come  out  and  told  Gineral  Scott  there  was  no  [  enough  to  understand  it.  Upon  an  average,  we 
way  but  to  fight  it  out,  and,  although  I  was  !  get  at  least  ten  to  one  for  our  outlay,  any  way 
only  the  President’s  private  embassador,  I  didn’t  I  you  can  figure  it  up— I  mean  in  the  matter  of 
like  to  stand  and  look  on  when  he  was  so  weak- 1  people.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Mexico, 
banded,  and  if  he  would  tell  me  where  to  take  [  B  cost  us  only  two  or  three  thousand  men  to 
hold,  I  would  give  him  a  lifL  The  Gineral  said  ,  annex  it,  after  we  got  into  the  neighborhood  of 
he  expected  there  would  be  a  bard  pull  to  take  it  5  and  we  get  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Chapultepec,  and  as  Gineral  Pillow  was  placed  '  thousand  people  in  that  city,  and  some  put  it 
where  he  would  be  likely  to  have  the  heaviest ,  down  as  high  as  two  hundred  thousand.  Some 
brunt  of  it,  I  might  be  doing  the  country  a  great  i  Hud  fault  with  the  quality  of  the  people  we  get 
service  if  I  would  jiue  in  with  Gineral  Pillow,  |  in  this  country,  jest  as  if  that  had  any  thing  to  do 
as  my  experience  under  Gineral  Jackson,  and  |  with  the  merits  of  the  case.  They  ought  to  re¬ 
insight  into  military  affairs,  would  no  doubt  be  member  that  in  a  Government  like  ours,  where 
very  useful  to  that  valiant  oflScer.  So  I  took  ,  the  people  is  used  for  voting,  and  where  every 
hold  that  day  as  one  of  Gineral  Pillow’s  aids,  j  nose  counts  one,  it  is  the  number  that  we  are  to 

When  we  come  to  march  up  and  see  how  j  stan’  about  in  annexin’,  and  not  the  quality,  by 
strong  the  enemy’s  works  was,  says  I,  “  Gincral  |  no  means.  So  that  in  the  matter  of  people  we 
Pillow,  it  is  as  much  as  all  our  lives  is  worth  to  |  nre  doing  a  grand  business.  And  as  to  the 
go  right  straight  up  and  storm  that  place,  in  the  I  money,  it  is  no  matter  what  it  -costs  us,  for 
face  and  eyes  of  all  their  guns ;  I  think  we  !  money  grows  in  the  ground  in  Mexico,  and  can 
ought  to  fortify  a  little.  Suppose  we  dig  a  always  be  had  for  digging, 
ditch  round  here  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  There’s  a  thousand  things  in  this  country  that 
worka”  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  if  I  had  time  ; , 

At  that  the  Gineral’s  eyes  flashed,  and  he  j  but  things  is  so  unsettled  here  yet,  that  I  have 
swore  right  out.  Says  be :  “  No,  d — n  the  rather  a  confused  chance  to  write.  So  I  must 
ditches,  I’ve  no  opinion  of  ’em ;  they  are  noth-  break  off  here,  and  write  a  few  lines  to  the 
ing  but  a  bother,  and  never  ought  to  be  used.  President  j  but  remain  your  friend  in  all  lali- 
The  best  way  is  to  go  right  into  the  enemy  pell  tudes,  clear  down  to  Cape  Horn, 
mell  »  MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

So,  on  we  went,  and  Pillow  fit  like  a  tiger  Jb  Jamei  K.  Polk,  PnHdeM  of  the  United  SUUet  and  all 
till  be  got  wounded,  and  then  the  rest  of  us  that  |  annexed  eountria : 

wasn’t  shot  down  bad  to  finish  the  w'ork  up  the  ^  Dkar  Sib — I’ve  done  my  best,  according  to 
best  way  we  could.  |  your  directions  to  get  round  Santa  Anna,  but 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  we  fit  our  way  it  is  all  no  use.  He’s  as  slippery  as  an  eel, 
into  the  city  of  Mexico  and  annexed  it.  Santa  .  and  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  Trlst  and  I  to- 
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gctbcr  can’t  bold  him,  and  Scott  and  Taylor 
can’t  kill  him  off  We  get  fast  hold  of  him  with 
our  diplomatics,  bnt  he  slips  through  onr  fingers; 
and  Scott  and  Taylor  cuts  his  head  off  in  erery 
town  where  they  can  catch  him,  but  he  always 
comes  to  life  in  the  next  town,  and  shows  as 
many  head.s,  as  if  he  had  never  lost  one.  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  him  in  the  city,  and  pinned 
him  right  down  to  the  bargain'  be  made  with 
you  when  you  let  him  into  Vera  Crux,  and 
asked  him  “  why  he  did’nt  stick  to  it”  He 
said  he  “  did  stick  to  it  as  far  as  circumstances 
rendered  it  prudent” 

“  But,”  says  I,  “  Gineral  Santa  Anna,  that 
an’t  the  thing ;  a  bargain’s  a  bargain,  and  if  a 
man  has  any  honor  he  will  stick  to  it  Now,” 
says  I,  “  did’nt  yon  ag;ree,  if  the  President 
would  give  orders  to  our  Commodore  to  let  you 
into  Vera  Cruz,  did’nt  yon  agree  to  put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  help  on  this  annexin’ 
business,  so  as  to  make  easy  work  of  it  T  And 
now,  I  ask  you  as  a  man  of  honor,  have  you 
done  it  t” 

“Circumstances  alters  cases,  Major,”  says 
Santa  Anna.  “  Wlien  Mr.  Polk  and  I  had  that 
understanding,  he  thought  he  needed  a  few 
more  votes  than  he  could  muster  in  his  own 
country  to  bring  him  into  the  Presidency  an¬ 
other  term.  So,  we  agreed,  if  I  wouid  turn 
over  the  votes  of  Mexico  to  him  to  bring  him  in 
another  term,  he  would  afterwards  turn  over  his 
part  of  the  votes  in  North  America  to  me,  so  as 
to  bring  me  in  next  time.  But  I  soon  found  it 
would  be  throwing  our  labor  away,  for  Mr. 
Polk’s  part  of  the  votes  in  his  country  was  get¬ 
ting  to  be  so  email  that  they  wouldn’t  do  much 
good  to  either  of  ua  So  I  concluded  to  hold  on 
to  what  I  had  got,  and  stick  to  the  Presidency 
of  Mexica” 

“  Then,”  says  I,  “  you  an’t  a  going  to  stick 
to  your  bargain  arc  you  T” 

“  No,”  says  he,  “  circumstances  alters  cases.” 

Then  I  tried  to  teare  him  out  of  it  I  told 
him  our  folks  would  whip  the  Mexicans  all  into 
fiboestrings  in  a  little  while.  And  it  made  no 
odds  whether  he  fit  for  annexin’  or  against  it, 
we  should  go  on  jest  the  same,  and  before  an¬ 
other  year  was  out,  Mr.  Polk  would  be  Presi¬ 
dent  of  every  foot  of  Mexico ;  for  we  should 
get  through  annexin’  the  whole  of  it 

“  Very  well,”  says  he,  “  go  on ;  the  Mexicans 
like  the  business ;  they  can  stand  it  longer  than 
Mr.  Polk  can  ;  for  Mr.  Polk  will  have  all  the 
work  to  do  over  again  every  year  as  long  as  he 
lives,  for  there  is’nt  a  place  in  Mexico  that  will 
stay  annexed  any  longer  than  jest  while  you  are 
holding  on  to  it” 

VoL.  V— 17. 


So  you  seo  there’s  no  doing  any  thing  with 
Santa  Anna.  What  course  it  is  best  to  take  now, 
seems  rather  a  puzzler.  I  haven’t  time  to  give 
you  my  views  about  it  in  this  dispatch,  but  will 
try  to  soon.  Give  my  love  to  Mr.  Richie.  I 
meant  to  write  him,  too,  but  I  shall  have  to  wait 
till  next  time. 

Tour  bithful  friend  and  private  embamador, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 


LETTER  LTI. 

ILUOB  ouwnxo’s  eaonsD  DuraTons  raoii  tbs  cm  or 
■auooL 

HBAOqrABTaas,  Manoo,  Naw  ADomos  to  tss  \ 
ViaraD  9tat^  October  26,  1847.  | 

Mr.  Gales  A  Seaton — My  dear  old  friends, 
Gineral  Scott  and  I  find  a  good  deal  of  bother 
about  getting  onr  dispatches  through  to  Vera 
Cruz,  or  else  you’d  hear  from  me  oftener.  I  do 
think  the  President  is  too  backward  about  clear¬ 
ing  out  this  road  from  here  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
keeping  it  open,  and  introducing  the  improve¬ 
ments  into  the  country  that  we  stand  so  much 
in  need  of  here.  He  and  Mr.  Richie  pretends  to 
have  constitutional  scruples  abont  ii,  and  says 
the  Constitution  don’t  allow  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  and  Mr.  Richie  says  the  resolutions  of  ’98 
is  dead  agin  it  too ;  and,  besides,  Mr.  Richie 
says  these  internal  improvements  is  a  Federal 
doctrine,  and  he’d  always  go  agin  ’em  for  that 
if  nothin’  else.  Bnt  ’tis  strange  to  me  the  Presi¬ 
dent  hasn’t  never  found  out  yet  that  where  there’s 
a  will  there’s  a  way,  Constitution  or  no  Constitu¬ 
tion.  All  he’s  got  to  do  is  to  call  all  these 
roads  round  here  in  Mexico  “  military  roads,” 
and  then  he’d  have  the  Constitution  on  his  side, 
for  everybody  knows  the  Constitution  allows  him 
to  make  military  roads.  I  know  the  President 
is  very  delicate  about  fringing  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  so  I  don’t  blame  him  so  much  for  holding 
back  about  the  internal  improvements  here  in 
Mexico,  though  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States  where  they  are  needed 
more.  But  there’s  no  need  of  splitting  hairs 
about  the  roads  ;  military  roads  isn’t  internal 
improvements,  and  he’s  a  right  to  make  mititary 
roods  as  much  as  he  pleases.  And  as  them  is 
jest  the  kind  of  roads  we  want  here,  and  shall 
want  for  fifty  years  (for  our  armies  will  have 
to  keep  marching  about  the  country  for  fifty 
years  before' they’ll  be  able  to  tame  these  Mexi¬ 
cans,  and  turn  ’em  into  Americans),  it  is  con¬ 
founded  strange  to  me  that  the  President  is  so 
behind  hand  about  this  business.  What’s  the 
use  of  our  going  on  and  annexin’  away  down 
South  here,  if  he  don’t  bock  us  up  and  hold  on 
to  the  slack  ?  And  there’s  no  wa;  to  hold  on  to 
it  but  to  keep  these  military  roods  open  so  our 
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armies  can  go  back  and  forth,  and  bring  us  in  ‘ 
victuals,  and  powder  and  shot,  and  money. 

Here  we’ve  been,  weeks  and  weeks  since  we  ^ 
annexed  the  city  of  Mexico,  waiting  and  holding 
ou  for  the  President  to  send  us  more  men  and 
more  money,  and  tell  ns  what  to  do  next.  This 
backwardness  of  the  President,  since  we  got  into ' 
the  city  of  Mexico,  seems  the  more  strange  to 
me,  considering.  For,  when  he  was  fixin’  me ' 
off  to  come  out  here  and  sec  if  I  could  make  a  | 
settlement  with  Santa  Anna,  I  tried  to  persuade  j 
him  to  let  the  armies  hold  still  while  I  was , 
making  the  bargain.  I  told  him  he  never  could  j 
bring  a  man  to  reason  or  to  trade  when  he  was  j 
knocking  of  him  down  all  the  time.  But  I 
couldn’t  make  him  seem  to  understand  it  He 
stood  to  it  his  way  was  the  best — the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  peace  in  t’other,  all  the  way 
along — a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  Uow  always 
first 

“Why,  Major  Downing,”  says  be,  “if  you 
want  to  reason  a  man  into  a  peace,  that's  an¬ 
other  thing ;  but  if  \  ou  want  to  conquer  a  peace, 
my  way  is  the  only  way.  That’s  the  way  1  be¬ 
gun  this  war,  and  that’s  the  way  1  mean  to 
carry  it  out” 

“  How  so  !”  says  I ;  “  how  did  you  begin  the 
war  in  that  way  T” 

“  Why,”  says  he,  “  Slidell  was  the  word,  and 
Taylor  was  the  blow ;  and  not  only  my  friends, 
but  even  my  enemies,  admit  that  the  blow  come 
first” 


The  President  said  that  was  the  rule  he  had 
gone  by  all  the  way  along,  and  he  meant  to 
stick  to  it ;  and  not  bearing  any  thing  from  him 
BO  long,  I’m  afraid  he’s  got  a  notion  that  peace 
is  conquered.  But  that  would  be  a  bad  mistake, 
if  be  has  got  such  a  notion ;  for  it  isn’t  con¬ 
quered— it’s  only  scattered.  It’s  a  good  deal  as 
’twas  with  Bill  Johnson,  when  he  and  I  was 
boys,  and  he  undertook  to  conquer  a  hornet’s 
nest,  expectin’  to  get  lots  of  honey.  He  took  a 
club,  and  marched  bravely  up  to  it,  and  bitit  an 
awful  dig,  and  knocked  it  in  to  a  thousand  flinders. 

“  There,  blast  ye,”  says  Bill,  “  I  guess  you’re 
done  tu  now,”  as  he  begun  to  look  round  for 
the  honey.  But  he  soon  found  ’twasn’t  cou- 
qured — ’twas  only  scattered.  And  presently 
they  begun  to  fly  at  him,  and  sting  him  on  all 
sides.  One  hit  him  a  dab  on  bis  arm,  and  an¬ 
other  on  his  leg,  and  another  in  his  face.  At 
last  Bill  found  he  should  soon  be  done  tu  him¬ 
self  if  be  stayed  there,  so  he  cut  and  run. 

“  Hullo,”  says  1,  “  Bill,  where’s  your  honey  T” 

“  Darn  it  all,”  says  he,  “  if  I  haint  got  no 
honey,  I  knocked  their  bouse  to  pieces;  I’ve 
got  that  to  comfort  me.” 


I  wish  you  would  try  to  convince  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  ’tie  only  scattered  here ;  ’tisn’t  con¬ 
quered,  and  be  must  give  us  the  means  to  keep 
moving,  or  we  shall  get  badly  stung  bime-by. 
If  he  only  backs  us  up  well,  I’ll  pledge  myself 
that  we’ll  carry  out  the  campaign  marked  out 
in  my  last  dispatches,  which  would  bring  us 
clear  down  to  Cape  Horn  In  four  or  five  years  ; 
and  I’m  very  anxious  to  get  there — it  strikes 
me  that  would  be  such  a  good  horn  to  bold  on 
to  in  all  dilenunas,  even  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  went  the  board.  I  dreamt  t’other 
night  that  we  had  got  through  annexin’  all 
North  and  South  America ;  and  then  I  thought 
our  whole  country  was  turned  into  a  monstrous 
great  ship  of  war,  and  Cape  Horn  was  the  bow- 
qirlt,  and  Mr.  Polk  the  captain.  And  the  cap¬ 
tain  was  walking  the  deck  with  his  mouth  shet, 
and  everybody  was  looking  at  him  and  wonder¬ 
ing  what  he  was  goin’  to  do  next.  At  last  he 
sung  out,  “  Put  her  about ;  we’ll  sail  across  now 
and  take  Europe  and  A^a  and  Africa  in  tow— 
don’t  stop  for  bird’s-egging  round  among  the 
West  India  Islands ;  we  can  pick  them  up  as  we 
come  back  along — crowd  all  sail  now  and  let 
her  have  it,” 

Away  we  went ;  I  never  see  a  ship  sail  faster. 
The  wind  beg^n  to  blow  harder  and  harder,  and 
then  it  come  on  an  awful  storm,  and  at  last  it 
blowed  a  perfect  barrycane.  The  sails  begun 
to  go  to  flitters,  and  she  rolled  as  if  she  was  go¬ 
ing  to  upset.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  best  sail- 
'  ors  among  the  crew  told  the  captain  we  should 
all  go  to  destruction  if  be  didn’t  take  in  sail, 

I  and  fiirl  and  clew  up,  and  get  things  tight,  and 
bring  her  bead  round  to  the  wind.  Mr.  Ricbie 
was  standing  by  his  side,  and  says  he,  “  Captain 
Polk,  them  is  all  nothing  but  Federal  lies,  os 
I’ve  shown  hundreds  of  times,  not  only  in  the 
Union,  but  years  and  years  ago  iu  the  Enquirer. 
I  Them  fellers  only  want  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
I  to  the  enemy ;  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  ’em. 

I  Here’s  the  chart  ” — he  held  up  in  his  hand  the 
I  resolutions  of  ’98 — “  sail  by  this,  and  I'll  risk 
her  on  any  tack,  and  in  all  weathers.” 

I  On  we  went,  lickity-split,  the  barrycane 
I  blowed  harder,  the  timbers  begun  to  creak,  the 
I  sails  split  to  ribbons,  some  of  the  spars  begun 
:  to  snap  and  go  by  the  board,  and  then  all  at 
I  once  there  was  a  terrible  cry,  “  Breakers  ahead  I” 
I  The  ciq>tain  then  jumped  aa  if  he  was  wide 
awake ;  and,  says  he,  “  Call  all  hands  and  put 
her  about.”  Bnt  when  the  officers  come  to  g^ve 
orders  to  the  crew,  not  one  of  them  would  mind 
or  pay  any  attention.  The  whole  crew  was  in  a 
mutiny ;  and  the  ship  was  to  large,  and  the 
crew  was  such  a  mixed  up  mess  of  different 
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Borta  of  folks  that  there  was  more  than  twenty 
different  mutinies  ail  at  once  in  diftnrent  parts 
of  the  TeseeL 

“Well,”  says  Captain  Polk,  “I  wash  my 
hands  of  this  mischief ;  if  the  crew  won’t  tnm 
to  and  help,  the  ship  mnst  go  ashore.” 

Then  an  old  sailor  spoke  up  and  said :  “  All 
the  crews  in  the  world  couldn’t  do  any  good 
now  ;  the  ship  was  dished,  and  must  be  plumped 
on  the  rocks ;  her  sails  and  spars  was  gone,  the 
timbers  sprung,  and  the  hold  already  half  full 
of  water.”  In  a  few  minutes  she  struck,  and 
the  rocks  gored  a  hole  through  her  side,  and 
the  water  poured  in,  and  down  she  sunk  lower 
and  lower,  till  at  last  she  g^ve  one  mighty  gug¬ 
gle,  and  plunged  all  under  the  water,  except  a 
piece  of  the  bowqirit  that  still  stuck  ouL  The 
storm  and  the  waves  swept  over  her,  and  the 
whole  crew  and  everybody  aboard  was  lost,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  of  us  who  scrabbled  np  and  clung  to 
the  bowsprit.  Mr.  Richie  went  down  holding 
the  reeolntions  of  ’S)8  in  his  hand. 

The  hard  spring  I  had  to  make  to  get  on  to 
the  bowsprit  waked  me  up;  and,  althongh  I 
an’t  one  that  thinks  much  of  dreams,  I  can’t 
help  thinking  a  good  deal  of  Cape  Horn,  and 
naterally  feel  anxious  to  get  along  down  that 
way  as  fast  as  we  can ;  so  I  hope  you’ll  nrgc 
the  President  to  be  a  little  more  stirring,  and 
let  ns  have  men  and  money  a  little  faster. 

I  shall  have  to  break  off  here  for  to-day,  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  got  to  write  a  iittle  dispatch  to  the 
President  to  send  by  the  same  post.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  letters  from  Uncle  Joehna,  and 


other  relatione  and  friends  in  the  old  United 
States,  and  send  some  of  ’em  along  to  you, 
which  yon  can,  if  you  think  best,  bitch  on  to 
my  dispatches,  jest  as  Gineral  Scott  takes  the 
letters  of  his  under-officers  and  hitches  on  to  his 
dispatches. 

So  I  remain  jour  old  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING. 

Hbadocarteks,  Cirr  or  Hniro.  \ 
Axnxxed  U.vitkd  States,  October  26,  1847.  J 
7b  James  K.  Polk,  PresUkat  of  the  United  Stales  and  all 
annexed  cmmtria : 

Dkab  Colonel — ^Things  is  getting  along  here 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,  considerin’  the 
help  we  have,  but  we  are  altogether  too  weak¬ 
handed  to  work  to  prodt.  If  you  want  ns  to 
hurry  along  down  'South,  we  need  a  good  deal 
more  help  and  more  money.  It  wouldn’t  be  no 
use  to  give  that  three  millions  of  dollars  to 
Santa  Anna  now,  for  the  people  have  got  so  out 
with  him  that  he  couldn’t  make  peace  if  he  had 
six  millions.  He’s  skulking  about  the  country, 
and  has  as  much  as  he  can  do  tb  take  care  of 
himself.  So  I  think  you  had  better  give  np  the 
notion  about  peace  altogether,  it’ll  be  such  a 
bard  thing  to  get,  and  send  ns  on  the  three  mil- 
lions  here  to  help  ns  along  in  our  annexin’. 
It’s  dangerous  standin’  still  in  this  annexin’ 
business.  It’s  like  the  old  woman’s  soap — if  it 
don’t  go  ahead,  it  goes  back.  It  would  be  a 
great  help  to  us  in  the  way  of  holdin’  on  to 
what  we  get,  if  you  would  carry  out  that  plan 
of  giving  the  Mexican  land  to  settlers  fVom  the 
United  States,  as  fast  as  we  annex  it  I’ve 
been  very  impatient  to  see  your  proclamati<m 
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offering  the  land  to  settlers  to  come  out  here. 
You’ve  no  ides  bow  much  help  it  would  be  to 
us  if  we  only  had  a  plenty  of  our  folks  out  here, 
so  that  as  fast  as  we  killed  a  Mexican,  or  drove 
him  off  iVom  his  farm,  we  could  put  an  Ameri¬ 
can  right  on  to  it  If  we  could  only  plant  as 
we  go,  in  this  way,  we  should  soon  have  a  crop 
of  settlers  here  that  could  hold  on  to  the  slack 
themselves,  and  leave  the  army  free  to  go 
ahead,  and  keep  on  annexin’.  I  thought,  when 
I  left  Waidiington,  you  was  a  going  to  put  out 
such  a  proclamation  right  away.  And  I  think 
you  arc  putting  it  off  a  good  deal  too  long,  for 
we’ve  got  land  and  farms  enough  here  now  for 
two  hundred  thousand  at  least;  and,  if  they 
would  only  come  on  fast  enough,  I  think  we 
could  make  room  for  twenty  thousand  a  week 
for  a  year  to  come.  But  I’m  afraid  you’re  too 
delicate  about  doing  your  duty  in  this  business ; 
you  are  such  a  stickler  for  the  Constitution. 
I’m  afraid  you’re  waiting  for  Congress  to  meet, 
so  as  to  let  them  have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  But 
I  wouldn’t  do  it ;  if  you  do,  I’m  afraid  you’ll 
wish  your  cake  was  dough  again.  From  all  I 
can  hear  from  home,  things  is  looking  rather 
squally  there.  Our  party  seems  to  be  falling 
off ;  in  New  York  State,  they  are  all  laded  away 
into  Barnburners  and  Hunkers,  and  it  looks  all 
over  the  country  as  if  the  Whigs  was  coming 
into  power ;  and  if  they  should,  it  would  be  a 
terrible  calamity,  for  they  are  too  narrow¬ 
minded  and  too  much  behind  the  age  to  under¬ 
stand  the  rights  of  this  annexin’  business,  and 
it’s  ten  chances  to  one  if  they  don’t  contrive 
some  way  to  put  a  stop  to  ik 
I’ve  got  a  good  deal  more  that  I  want  to  say, 
and  some  advice  I  should  like  to  give  you,  but 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  it  till  my  next  dis¬ 
patch.  I  needn’t  stop  to  tell  you  about  Gineral 
Scott  in  this,  ’cause  I  spose  he’ll  speak  for  him¬ 
self.  But  I  must  tell  you  I  went  out  t’other 
day  to  M'e  Gineral  Cushing,  and  found  him  aw¬ 
fully  tickled  about  being  nominated  for  Govern 
nor  of  the  old  Bay  State.  At  first  he  was  a 
good  deal  amazed  at  it ;  be  was  as  much  sur¬ 
prised  as  you  was,  Colonel,  when  you  first  beard 
you  WHS  nominated  for  President  What  amazed 
him  so  much  was  that  he’d  always  been  thinking 
all  along  that  he  was  a  Whig,  till  the  nomina¬ 
tion  come,  and  then  he  Jumped  up  and  snapped 
his  fingers,  and  said  he  believed,  after  all,  the 
Democrats  was  the  right  party.  He’s  in  great 
■perits,  and  says  he’s  no  doubt  he  riiall  be 
elected.  He  goes  tor  annexin’  now  the  hottest 
of  any  of  us,  and  says  be  takes  the  great  Alex¬ 
ander  for  his  model,  and  goes  for  annexin’  as 
long  as  there  is  any  country  left  to  annex.  Hie 


ankle  is  quite  well,  and  Gineral  Pillow’s  foot  is 
a  good  deal  better. 

i  have  the  honor  to  be  your  private  embassa¬ 
dor  and  faithful  friend,  from  fifty-four  forty  on 
one  side,  down  to  Cape  Horn  on  t’other. 

UAJOB  JACK  IXtWNIXG. 

LETTEB  LVII. 

lUJOB  DOWVCra’STHIBO  DISFaiCBKS  FROM  THS  OTT  or 
XKXIOO. 

Chr  or  Uxxioo,  jlxssxkd  V.  8.,  Dec.  SO,  1847. 
Pluvam]  7b  Jama  K.  PMi,  Prauiait  qf  the  Vnittd 
Stata  Amaica,  Mtxico,  dtc.i 

Dear  Colonkl — I  feel  a  good  deal  anxious  to 
hear  how  you  are  getting  along  there  to  home, 
and  I  s’pose  you  are  full  as  anxious  to  know 
how  we  are  going  it  out  here.  I  got  your  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  and  their  first  three  days’ 
doings,  and  that’s  the  last  I’ve  heard.  When  I 
found  the  Whigs  had  fairly  carried  the  House, 
I  see  in  a  moment  there  was  a  bad  time  ahead 
for  ua  Says  I,  look  out  for  squalls  ;  the  old 
ship  will  have  a  rough  time  of  it  this  Winter.  I 
bad  a  good  mind  to  come  right  home  to  help 
Stan’  by  the  helm,  for  I  knew  you  would  need  me. 
But  then  I  see  at  once  that  wouldn’t  do,  for 
our  officers  have  got  into  a  dreadful  snarl  here, 
and  I  shouldn’t  dare  to  leave  till  things  is  set¬ 
tled,  for  fear  the  annexin’  would  all  go  back 
again,  and  we  should  lose  our  two  years’ 
work.  So,  as  1  can’t  come,  all  I  can  do  is  to 
give  my  notions  about  things  a  littie,  by  way  of 
advice.. 

I  see  how  ’twill  be  ;  the  House  will  be  quar¬ 
reling  with  you  all  Winter :  they’ll  be  asking 
you  all  the'  hard  questions  they  can  think  of, 
and  all  the  time  prying  into  your  secrets  about 
the  war  and  annexin’.  And  I  don’t  believe  the 
Senate  will  be  a  copper  better.  ’Tis  true  there 
an’t  so  many  Whigs  there,  but  there’s  them  there 
that  is  full  as  bad.  You  never  can  do  any  thing 
with  Mr.  Calhoun  ;  you  know  he  always  splits 
every  thing  in  two,  even  to  a  hair ;  and  the 
most  he’ll  ever  do  for  us  about  this  annexin’ 
business  will  be  to  split  off  a  little  piece  of 
Mexica  If  he  finds  out  we  are  annexin’  the 
whole  of  it,  he’ll  fight  agin  ns  till  all  is  blue. 
Then  there’s  Colonel  Benton  I  don’t  think  is  a 
whit  better  than  Mr.  Calhoun.  Yon  know  what 
a  fuss  he  made  when  we  took  in  Texas,  becaose 
we  sot  ont  to  take  in  a  little  strip  of  Mexico 
with  it ;  only  a  little  reasonable  strip,  too,  jest  on 
our  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  make  square  work 
of  it  Colonel  Benton’s  ebeneacr  was  right 
up  about  it :  he  said  it  did’nt  belong  to  ns, 
and  it  didn’t  belong  to  Texas,  and  we  had  no 
right  to  it,  and  shouldn’t  touch  it  Now,  if 
he  made  such  a  fuss  about  that  little  strip  on 
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our  eidu  of  the  river,  he’ll  be  likely  to  raise 
Ned  and  turn  up  Jock,  if  he  finds  out  we  have  a 
notion  of  annexin’  the  whole  of  Mexico.  And 
he’s  a  terrible  enemy  to  have,  I  can  tell  you  ;  I 
don’t  believe  there’s  another  man  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  can  look  down  opposition  equal  to  him. 
Now,  with  such  men  as  these  in  the  Senate,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  thunder  of  Webster,  and  all  the  per¬ 
suadin’  of  Crittenden,  how  are  yon  g^ing  to  get 
along?  I  think  there’s  no  way  for  us  to  g^t 
along  safe  but  to  keep  snch  men  in  the  dark. 
Keep  coaxing  the  money  out  of  ’em  to  “  con¬ 
quer  a  piece,”  but  never  let  ’em  mistrust  that 
we  intend  to  conquer  the  whole.  We  must  look 
one  way  all  the  time,  and  row  t’other.  I  know 
you’ll  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  for  Congress  will 
keep  diving  into  yon  all  the  time  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  that,  and  pryin’  into  all  the  secrets 
about  the  war,  and  want  to  know  what  orders 
you  gpve  to  ns  out  hero  in  Mexico,  and  what  the 
armies  are  going  to  do,  and  where  all  the  money 
goes  to,  and  a  thousand  things  that  they’ve  no 
t>uRinee8  with.  Now,  when  they  keep  coming  to 
yon  with  these  ugly  questions,  I  think  the  only 
safe  way  will  be  for  you  to  shet  your  mouth  right 
up,  and  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  not  say  a 
word.  And  do  pray  be  careful  what  you  tell  to 
good  old  Mr.  Richie,  for  you  know  he  never 
could  keep  his  mouth  shei  There’s  some  dogs, 
you  know,  that  always  bark  at  the  wrong  time, 
and  frighten  away  the  game.  Yon  never  can 
train  ’em  to  keep  still  when  they  ought  to.  You 
remember/  more  than  two  years  ago,  befenre  the 
war  beg^n,  when  yon  was  laying  out  the 
work  privately  and  carefully,  and  getting  your 
ships  around  to  the  Pacific,  and  giving  the  offi¬ 
cers  their  orders  to  stan’  ready  and  wait  till 
the*  train  was  touched  on  this  side,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  heard  the  first  sound  of  the  war  to 
snap  up  California  and  annex  it,  and  hold  on  to 
it,  so  that  if  we  found  the  people  wouldn’t  let 
the  war  go  on,  we  could  come  to  a  settlement, 
and  each  side  hold  what  they  had  g^t,  you  re¬ 
member  how  Mr.  Richie  got  so  full  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  that  he  liked  to  blowed  the  whole  business 
up  by  letting  on  about  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
A  little  more  such  oarelessnees  at  that  time 
would  a  been  likely  to  upset  our  whole  kittle  of 
fish — we  might  a  lost  California,  and  Santa  Fe, 
and  likely  enough  even  that  little  strip  on  our 
side  of  the  river,  jining  Texan  And,  ns  fesr  the 
whole  of  Mexico,  our  jig  would  a  b^n  up  at 
once  ;  we  might  a  whistled  for  it  till  doomsday, 
but ’t  wouldn’t  come. 

I  think  you  did  right  to  make  believe  in  yonr 
message  that  you  had  no  idea  of  conquering  the 
whole  of  Mexioa  I  don’t  believe  it  would  be 


safe  to  take  that  ground  till  the  work  is  all 
done.  The  people  of  our  counky  are  too  dut- 
tish  yet  about  conquering  other  countries  ;  they 
haiut  got  used  to  it.  And,  tor  this  reason,  you 
will  have  to  be  very  firm  with  Congress,  and  not 
lot  ’em  croas^iueetion  you  too  close,  and  get  you 
into  a  bother.  Call  upon  them  boldly  for  large 
armies,  and  all  the  milUons  of  money  the  mints 
can  make,  and  all  that  Mr.  Walker  can  borrow, 
and  tell  ’em  yon  are  dig^ging  into  the  vital  parts 
of  Mexico  to  get  that  five  millions  she  owes  us. 

If  they  ask  you  if  Mr.  Tyler  didn’t  offer  to 
give  up  that  five  millions  to  Mexico  to  pay  her 
for  our  taking  Texas  without  her  leave,  jest  shet 
your  mouth  up. 

If  they  ask  you  if  we  hadn’t  ought  to  give  up 
that  five  millions  to  Mexico  for  that  strip  on  our 
side  of  the  river  that  you  sent  General  Taylor  to 
take  without  her  leave,  jest  shet  your  mouth  up. 

If  they  ask  you  if  Mr.  Trist  didn’t  offer  to 
gpve  up  that  five  millions  to  Mexico,  and  pay  her 
twenty  millions  more,  if  she  wouldn’t  try  to  get 
back  California  and  Now  Mexico,  that  you  bad 
taken  from  her  without  her  leave,  jest  shet  your 
mouth  up. 

If  they  ask  yon  what  npon  earth  yon  can  want 
now  of  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  Mexico, 
and  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  for 
spending  money,  jest  open  your  lips  carefully  a 
little  ways,  and  tell  ’em  you  are  digging  into 
the  vital  parts  of  Mexico  to  get  that  five  mil¬ 
lions  she  owes  us. 

Then  shet  yonr  mouth  right  up  again,  and 
keep  it  shet,  and  I  guess  you’ll  be  safe.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  ’em ;  they  can’t  pry  yonr  mouth 
open  if  they  should  try ;  and  I  gness  that  an¬ 
swer  will  pacify  ’em  till  we  get  the  wwk  all 
done  and  Mexico  sdl  annexed.  Then  you  can 
step  up  to  ’em  bdldly,  and  tell  ’em  you  have 
made  the  greatest  bargain  that  anybody  ever 
made  on  this  airth  ;  you  have  got  the  whole  of 
Mexico,  people  and  all,  for  five  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  which  is  only  about  fifty  cents  a  head  for 
the  people,  and  the  lands  and  the  gold  mines 
thrown  in  for  nothing. 

I’m  persuaded  it  will  make  the  gpreatest  man 
of  you  that  ever  lived  yet ;  gpreater  than  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  Jackson,  or  anybody  else.  The  world 
wUl  then  say:  “What  great  things  was  Wash¬ 
ington?  He  only  defended  his  country,  and 
built  up  a  Republic;  bnt  there  was  Colonel 
Polk,  be  conquered  a  country  and  annexed  a 
Republic.”  I’m  so  sure  it  will  come  to  this  that 
I  wish  you  could  stop  their  setting  up  that  great 
Washington  Monument  there  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  for  that  monument  ought  to  be 
raised  to  you  yet.  and  the  money  should  be  saved 
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for  that  purpose.  1  don’t  know  how  70U  can  I 
stop  the  work  goin’  on,  unless  jon  can  inake  it 
ont  that  it  comes  under  the  head  of  internal  im- 
provetnents,  and  then  you  miglit  stop  it  consti- 1 
tutionally.  At  any  rate,  it’s  worth  trying  for.  ^ 
Never  mind  the  prating  of  them  scare-crow  folks  | 
who  make  such  a  fiiss,  and  say  it  will  be  the  de- 1 
struction  of  the  United  States  if  you  annex ; 
Mexico.  What  if  it  should  f  You  would  still 
stand  above  Washington,  and  be  remembered 
longer.  Our  history  books  tell  ns  that  the  name 
of  the  man  who  built  the  first  great  temple  to 
Diana  at  Ephesus  is  lost  and  forgotten  ;  nobody 
knows  who  he  was  ;  but  the  name  of  the  man 
who  sot  fire  to  it  and  burnt  it  down  is  found  in 
all  the  histories  down  to  this  day.  So  in  this 
grand  annexin’  business  of  youm  ;  if  you  should 
set  fire  to  the  great  temple  that  Washington 
bniit,  and  burn  it  down,  don’t  be  afraid  but  what 
your  name  wilt  live  on  the  page  of  history  fnll 
as  long  as  Washington. 

But  I’ve  writ  so  much  already  that  I  haven’t 
room  to  say  but  a  word  or  two  about  matters 
here.  We  keep  pushing  the  business  here ;  we’ve 
got  pretty  well  through  the  vital  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  army  has  now  commenced 
spreading  out  and  turning  squatters.  Bnt  we 
haven’t  near  enough  to  spread  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  yet  without  leaving  them  too  scattering.  I 
hope  you  will  hurry  on  the  thirty  thousand  more 
men  that  you  promised  as  fast  as  possible  ;  that 
would  make  us  near  a  hundred  thousand  strong — 
enough  to  spread  out  squatters  into  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  annexin’  business  would  be 
pretty  much  over.  That  is,  the  annexin’  of  Mex¬ 
ico  ;  and  I  take  it  you’ll  give  ns  a  holyday,  and 
let  ns  rest  a  few  months  before  we  hitch  on  to 
the  next  country  Down  South.  And,  besides,  we 
shall  need  that  holyday  to  sec  about  electing 
you  President  another  term  ;  for  you’ll  have  to 
be  elected  in  the  common  way  once  more  before 
yon  will  be  strong  enough  to  stand  President  all 
the  time  without  any  election.  I  see  things  is 
going  on  very  well  for  your  election  this  time. 
The  more  candidates  there  is  on  both  sides,  the 
l)ctter  it  will  be  for  you ;  and  it  appears  now  as  i 
though  there  was  agoing  to  be  lots  of  ’em. 

I  remain  your  fitithful  friend, 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWmNO. 

[To  be  eontianad.]  ! 

SIR  NICHOLAS  BRETON’S  PRAYER. 

PlA-vn,  Lorde,  in  me  the  tree  of  godly  lyfe  ; 

Hedge  me  about  with  the  strong  fence  of  faith  ; 

If  Thee  It  pieaie,  use  eke  Thy  pruning  knife,  | 

Lett  that,  0,  Lorde  I  ae  a  good  gardiner  eaitti,  | 
If  iucken  draw  the  lap  from  reoU  on  hie. 

Perhaps  in  tyme  the  top  of  tree  may  die. 

liet,  I/>rde,  this  tree  be  set  within  thy  garden  wall 

Of  Paradise,  where  grnwes  no  III  sprig  at  ah. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA. 

THK  ANCK8T0B8  OF  THK  SAXONS,  AND  THK  AXCIKXT 
AND  MODKRN  HINDOOS— BRITISH  C0NQDK8T, 
POUCT,  OOVERNIIBNT,  AND  PREBKNT  DESIGNS 
IN  INDIA. 

There  is  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  which, 
though  not  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  long 
claimed  to  exercise  more  power  than  any  other 
island  or  nation  ever  before  ponacsecd.  Without 
either  the  best  climate  or  the  beat  soil,  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  wealth  and  productions  of  the  richest 
and  poorest,  the  warmest  and  coldest  regions  of 
the  globe.  It  has  claimed  and  ruled  territerios 
on  every  continent,  in  every  tone  and  climate, 
and  has  had  the  command  of  all  the  waves  of 
all  the  oceans  that  surround  the  earth.  This 
island  is  called,  since  its  union  under  one  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Great  Britain,  or  the  '*  Fast-anchored 
Isle.” 

Of  all  the  foreign  dependencies  of  Britain, 
India  is  the  most  valuable,  and  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  and  governed  without  cost  to  the  home 
Government  The  East  India  Company  has 
added,  that  great  country  to  the  British  foreign 
possessions,  and  has  “  made  India  pay  for  the 
conquest  of  itself.”  The  numerous  European 
officers  and  agents  employed  in  these  wars  and 
conquests  were  English ;  and  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Wilson,  a  late  English  author,  they  have  “  all 
been  well  paid,  and  many  of  them,  by  salaries 
and  other  means,  acquired  princely  fortunes.” 
The  country  that  yielded  such  boundless  wealth 
to  every  conqueror  that  ever  invaded  it,  is  still 
unexhausted ;  and  it  continues  to  be,  as  it  has 
been  in  every  age,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  world. 

In  its  whole  extent,  Hindostan,  or  tho  land  of 
the  Hindoos,  comprises  a  territory  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  square  miles,  of  which  the  most 
fertile  half  is  under  the  dominion  of  Britain.  It 
embraces  every  variety  of  climate,  and  extends 
through  twenty-six  degrees  of  latitude,  occupied 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
who  live  in  every  altitude  and  climate,  from  the 
lowlands  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  table-lands  two 
thousand  feet  high,  and  also  to  the  snowy  val¬ 
leys  of  the  mountains,  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Hindoos  claim  for  their  country  an  an¬ 
tiquity  that  history  can  never  fathom,  and  at¬ 
tribute  to  tbeir  nation  an  origin  more  remote,  by 
many  thousands  of  years,  than  the  date  which 
Christians  have  nsnally  assigned  for  the  creation 
of  man.  They  think  their  nation  was  created  by 
the  special  act  of  the  Divine  author  of  the  world, 
and  that  they  have  never  lived  in  any  other 
country  than  tbefr  own  “  holy  land.”  Their 
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primitive  borne,  according  to  their  own  sacred  ' 
books,  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Yailey  of  the 
Granges,  and  west  of  the  Jumna  River.  This  was 
the  “  land  of  Brahma,  fashioned  bj  the  gods.” 

The  Hindoos  were  anciently  called  Arians, 
and  originated  in  the  same  country  which  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Ariaii$  of  Persia.  This  name 
has  been  applied  to  the  whole  race  which  inhab¬ 
ited  the  countries  between  PMsia  and  India  four 
thousand  years  ago.  A  large  colony  firom  this 
region  emigrated  to  India,  and  were  afterward 
called  Indo-Ariana  From  tribes  who  remained 
in  the  countries  eastward  of  the  Caqnan  Sea 
have  descended  the  great  nations  since  known 
as  the  Indo-Tcutonio  race,  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Oaetd  by  the  Greeka  They  have  sent 
out  successive  colonies  t9  Europe,  where  they 
have  appeared  in  modem  history  as  the  Indo- 
Germanic  or  Gothic  race.  After  centuries  of 
cultivation  and  development  in  the  froaen  cli¬ 
mate  of  Northern  Europe,  we  reoognize  the 
same  people  branching  out  in  the  formidable  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  and  Saxons, 
who  established  new  kingdoms  on  the  mins  of 
the  Roman  Empira 

The  Indo-Arians  carried  with  them  the  same 
general  character,  religion  and  capacity  for  im¬ 
provement  that  the  Indo-Europeans  possessed. 
But  they  were  found,  when  first  known  to  his¬ 
tory,  to  possess  a  religion  modified  by  the  inter¬ 
polations  of  various  reformers;  and,  through 
the  influence  of  new  ideas,  new  institntions,  and 
the  softening,  enfeebling  efiects  of  their  balmy 
climate,  they  had  become  more  effeminate.  They 
retained  the  old  language  of  metaphor  and  fig¬ 
urative  illustrations  ;  they  embodied  in  allego¬ 
ries  and  visions  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
in  misty  dreams  invented  others.  They  were  the 
first  people  in  the  world  to  attain  to  a  high  civ¬ 
ilization.  Their  religion  was  carried  by  the 
shepherd  kings  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Greece 
and  Rome,  receiving  in  every  country  innova¬ 
tions  and  incongruous  additions.  The  Hindoos, 
after  the  vicissitudes  of  forty  centuries,  rest  un¬ 
der  the  sway  of  the  hardiest  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Teutonio  race,  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  British 
Government  in  India  presents  a  problem  for  the 
philosopher  and  the  statesman. 

The  British  army  in  India  consisted,  according 
to  a  report  made  in  1853,  of  240,121  native 
troops  or  Sepoys,  19,928  European  paid  regu¬ 
lars,  besides  the  feme  known  as  the  Queen’s  army 
of  29,480.  A  later  estimate,  in  1850,  gives  the 
Hindoo  force  at  250,000  men,  and  the  European 
at  50,000.  The  50,000  Europeans  have  always 
been  regarded  as  amply  sulBeient  to  keep  the 
native  army  in  sufajection,  as  well  as  the  bnn- 


dred  and  twenty  millions  of  Hindoos  who  occu¬ 
py  the  territories  under  the  dominion  of  the 
East  India  Company.  The  native  soldier  has 
hitherto  been  content  to  serve  from  five  to  seven 
years,  at  five  and  a  half  cents  per  day,  with  the 
hope  of  being  at  that  time  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  corporaL  In  ten  years  more  he  might  be¬ 
come  a  sergeant ;  and,  by  faithful  obedience  to 
British  oflteers  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he 
might  earn  a  commisuon,  which  would  entitle 
him  to  receive  about  thirty-two  cents  per  day. 

The  conquest  of  such  a  country  by  a  company 
of  merchants,  and  the  holding  of  it  in  subjec¬ 
tion  by  a  military  force  so  comparatively  insig¬ 
nificant,  presents  to  the  mind  one  of  the  most 
striking  tableaux  in  the  history  of  nations.  The 
Hindoos  are  still  as  formidable  as  they  were 
when  they  sent  out  the  colony  of  shepherd  kings 
to  conquer  Egypt,  or  when  their  elephants  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot  the  armies  of  Semiramis,  of  Au 
Syria.  They  are  as  numerous  as  they  were  when 
they  stayed  the  eastward  progress  of  Sesostris, 
of  Egypt,  or  when  they  checked  the  advancing 
armies  of  Darius,  of  Persia,  at  the  Indns.  They 
have  princes  as  brave  as  Fonts,  who,  when  con¬ 
quered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  demanded  still 
that  he  should  “  be  treated  like  a  king and 
their  country,  in  addition  to  all  its  gold  and 
diamonds,  can  produce  more  cotton,  sugar  and 
opium  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans  ever  heard 
of.  But  the  Hindoos  have,  in  modern  times,  be¬ 
come  acquaint4!d  with  a  race  of  men  who,  in  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  power,  are  superior  to 
themselves.  They  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxons  an 
enemy  stronger  than  the  Assyrians,  the  E^p- 
tians,  the  Persians,  or  the  Macedonians ;  and  the 
Hindoos  have  fallen  prosfarate  before  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Indo-Tentonic  tribes  of  wild 
Scythians,  who  have  maintained  their  independ¬ 
ence  through  ail  the  wars  of  all  the  empires  that 
ever  ruled  the  ancient  or  modem  world. 

Whatever  relationship  may  have  once  existed 
between  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  they  are  widely  separated 
now,  and  have  been  from  the  remotest  ages 
known  to  history.  As  the  Arabs  are  now  just 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  Hindoos  have  continued  unchanged  for  at 
least  thirty  centuries.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  entered  India,  he  found  the  pec^le  en¬ 
gaged.  as  Darins  had  found  them  long  before, 
in  cultivating  the  "  wool  that  grew  on  trees,” 
since  called  cotton,  and  of  which  their  fine  linen 
was  made.  Some  of  the  natives  refused  to  kill 
any  living  animal,  and  sobsisted  entirely  on 
vegetable  food.  The  teligion  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  among  men  everywhere  in  the  first  age 
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of  the  world,  had  already  been  perverted  into  a 
form  which  has  undergone  scarcely  any  change 
since;  already  the  self-denial  and  austerities; 
practiced  by  the  philosophers  surpassed  all  that  ‘ 
the  Greeks  had  seen  in  their  countryman,  Diog- 1 
enes.  Men  whom  the  Hindoos  held  in  venera- 1 
tion  were  found  denying  to  themselves  all  the  | 
eqjoyments  and  comforts  of  life,  and  inflicting  ^ 
upon  themselves  the  severest  tortures  and  pen¬ 
ances.  They  at  first  refused  to  communicate  the 
mysteries  of  their  philosophy  to  the  Greek  en¬ 
voy,  demanding  of  him  that  he  should  flrst  di¬ 
vest  himself  of  the  costume  of  his  country,  and  | 
throw  himself  upon  the  naked  stones  on  which 
they  lay  extended  in  the  most  painful  attitudes, ! 
under  the  burning  sun.  Though  the  learned 
Hindoos  denied  the  possibility  of  any  man’s 
attaining  to  the  mysterious  hight  of  wisdom 
which  distinguished  them  so  long  as  he  wore 
the  clothing  of  civilized  men,  or  mingled  in 
human  society,  one  of  their  number  returned  | 
with  the  Greeks  to  Western  Asia,  where  he  gave , 
them  an  example  of  religious  suicide,  by  mount- 1 
ing  a  funeral  pile  on  which  he  was  consumed  to ' 
ashes. 

When  the  English  followed  the  Portuguese ! 
and  the  Freuch  to  India,  they  found  the  Hin- 1 
dooB  performing  the  same  ceremonies,  enduring 
the  same  self-inflicted  tortures,  and  worshiping 
the  same  gods  that  their  fathers  had  served  so , 
faithfully  in  the  days  of  Alexander.  Their  rich  | 
country  had  been  overrun,  aud  their  temples 
had  been  plundered  by  the  Bactrinns,  the  Par- 
thians,  the  Saracens,  the  Affghans,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Mongols.  The  people  bad  been  trodden 
down,  oppressed  and  murdered  by  every  invader, 
and  had  retained  among  them  fragments  of 
all  the  invading  nations.  In  the  year  IGOO,  the  | 
British  Parliament  incorporated  the  East  India  j 
Company.  In  1640,  the  Company  obtained' 
Madras,  then  an  inconsiderable  village,  with  a 
few  sqnarc  miles  of  territory  around  it  In ! 
1661,  Charles  the  Ild,  of  England,  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Ring  of  Portugal,  and  obtained, 
ns  a  part  of  her  dowry,  the  island  of  Bombay,  j 
with  its  excellent  harbor.  Charles  became  tired 
of  this  foreign  possession,  and  in  1688  granted 
it  to  the  East  India  Company,  on  their  promis¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it  an  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds 
sterling.  The  Company  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  trade  for  seventy  years  longer, 
regarded  only  by  the  world  as  a  trading  corpo¬ 
ration  of  extraordinary  strength.  In  1744,  a 
war  commenced  between  France  and  England, 
which  soon  involved  all  the  dependencies  of 
both  kingdoms,  in  both  hemispheres.  The  tran¬ 
sient  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  was  soon 


broken  by  the  renewal  of  war  in  America,  in 
1754.  In  the  next  year,  when  France  was  in 
possession  of  ten  times  as  much  territory  as  En¬ 
gland  claimed  in  India,  there  was  a  snspension 
of  hostilities ;  but  war  was  soon  renewed,  and  it 
only  terminated  when  Pondicherry,  the  capital 
of  French  India,  with  the  princely  palace  of 
Dnpliex,  the  Governor,  and  the  French  territory, 
with  600  miles  of  sea-coast,  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  English.  Robert  Clive,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  when  they  cap¬ 
tured  Madias,  in  September,  1746,  had  escaped 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan;  his  great 
military  talents  bad  been  developed  by  the  se¬ 
vere  experience  of  a  prisoner  and  a  soldier ;  he 
had  learned  enough  to  be  able  to  turn  the  scale 
of  war  in  favor  of  the  English,  as  well  as  to 
avenge  his  own  wrong,  and  he  now  appeared  on 
the  theater  of  Indian  warfare  as  the  first  of 
those  fearless,  energetic,  and  heartless  com¬ 
manders  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ex¬ 
tended  the  British  dominion  over  India. 

The  flrst  great  triumph  of  the  English  over 
the  Hindoos  was  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  in 
which  we  see  amply  illustrated  all  the  worst 
passions  of  both  races.  In  1765,  Surrajah  Dow- 
lah,  a  weak,  cowardly  and  tyrannical  prince, 
became  Nabob  of  Bengal.  In  June,  the  next 
year,  a  quarrel  arose  between  him  and  the  En¬ 
glish,  who  had  a  factory  at  Calcuttat-  The  Nabob 
marched  with  a  strong  force  against  the  English 
fort ;  the  English  commander  fled  in  terror  to 
his  ships,  l.‘aving  the  garrison  to  their  fate,  and 
the  men  elected  a  new  Governor,  who  could  do 
nothing  but  surrender.  On  the  evening  of  June 
18, 1756,  the  Nabob  took  possession  of  the  fwt, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep.  His  officers  confined  the 
English  prisoners,  146  in  number,  in  a  dungeon 
called  the  “  Black  Hole,”  eighteen  feet  square, 
which  the  English  had  before  used  as  a  prison. 
The  only  supply  of  fresh  air  was  through  two 
small  windows  barred  with  iron,  and  the  men 
pressed  around  these  narrow  gratings  gasping 
for  breath,  and  implming  the  guards  to  obtain 
leave  of  the  Nabob  to  remove  them  to  a  larger 
room.  One  thousand  rupees,  and  then  two  thousand 
were  promised  for  any  change  that  should  pre¬ 
serve  them  fVom  immediate  suffocation.  Bat 
the  guards  said  the  Nabob  was  asleep,  and  they 
could  not  venture  to  wake  him ;  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  men  were  abandoned  to  the  unutterable  dis¬ 
tress  of  dying  in  the  hopclew  effort  to  support 
life  by  breathing  over  and  over  the  same  pesti¬ 
lential  air.  Exhausted  by  profuse  per^iration, 

I  burning  with  thirst,  and  groaning  in  the  agonies 
I  of  suffocation,  the  men  crowded  toward  the  win- 
I  dowB,  begging  for  water,  and  trampling  their 
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weaker  comrades  to  death  as  they  rushed  for¬ 
ward  to  seize  the  small  quantities  that  were 
thrust  in  by  the  guards.  At  elcTen  o’clock, 
they  began  to  die  rapidly.  Mr.  Holwell,  the 
Governor,  saw  six  of  his  intimate  friends  die  at 
bis  feet,  and  saw  them  trodden  under  foot  by 
their  delirious,  raving,  praying,  or  blaspheming 
companiona  Before  morning,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  died,  and  the  remaining  twenty- 
three  were  nearly  all  wildly  insane  or  insensible. 
At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  lethargic 
tyrant  awoke,  and  permitted  bis  surviving  pris¬ 
oners  to  be  transferred  to  other  quarters.  The 
Governor  and  three  others  were  retained  in  cus¬ 
tody,  and  the  remainder,  who  gradually  recov¬ 
ered  ft-om  the  effects  of  the  night  of  horrors, 
were  discharged ;  the  bodies  of  their  dead  com¬ 
rades  were  thrown  into  the  most  convenient 
ditch. 

The  most  energetic  measures  were  now  decided 
on  by  the  English.  Calcutta  was  retaken  by 
Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel  Clive,  January  2, 
1757  ;  and  a  plan  was  laid  to  dethrone  the 
tyrant  Surrqjah  Dowlah,  and  elevate  a  new  Na¬ 
bob  in  his  place  who  would  obey  the  English 
CounciL  The  English  were  not  strong  enough 
to  contend  with  the  Hindoos  then  aided  by  the 
French,  who  were  again  at  war  with  England. 
But  there  were  traitors  enough  among  the  Hin¬ 
doos  ;  and  a  bargain  was  soon  made  with  one 
who  was  to  bring  a  strong  force,  with  heavy 
capital,  to  the  aid  of  the  English.  Before  this 
scheme  was  carried  out,  Clive  discovered  a 
stronger  Hindoo  general,  who  was  ready  to 
make  larger  promises.  This  was  Meer  Jaffler, 
the  most  noted  general  in  the  army  of  BengaL 
The  English  governing  committee  demanded  of 
the  adventurer  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
India,  and  the  cession  of  all  their  factories  and 
effects  to  the  English ;  a  large  sum  for  the  Ein- 
glish  army  and  navy ;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  a  respectable  fortune  for  every  member  of 
the  governing  English  committee — the  whole 
amount  being  about  equal  to  fifteen  millions  of 
.dollars.  Meer  JafBer's  minister  said  he  did  not 
believe  the  revenues  of  Bengal  could  pay  such 
extravagant  demands ;  but  bis  master  adq>ted 
the  Hindoo  system  of  promising  tvery  thing,  and 
performing  as  much  as  he  should  find  conven¬ 
ient 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1757,  Clive  was  ready  to 
make  a  bold  stroke  for  the  throne  and  revenues 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bengal,  the  “  golden 
land  ”  of  the  fhbulous  ages.  His  army  eonsisted 
of  only  900  European  roldicrs  and  2,200  Hin¬ 
doos  ;  but,  relying  on  the  fidelity  of  his  new 
ally,  he  determined  on  attacking  the  Nabob  at 


Plaissey.  As  be  led  his  army  toward  his  ene¬ 
my’s  camp,  Clive  was  alarmed  on  seeing  that 
the  Nabob’s  force  was  vastly  superior  to  his 
own.  He  saw,  ready  to  receive  him,  50,000 
foot,  18,000  cavalry,  and  a  strong  train  of  artil¬ 
lery.  He  saw,  also,  that  Meer  Jaffier  was  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  officers  of  the  Nabob,  and  send¬ 
ing  back  messages  of  faithfulness  to  the  English 
at  the  same  time.  Clive  feared  the  result  of  a 
decisive  battle,  and  called  a  council  of  war. 
Every  officer  but  one  regarded  victory  as  hope¬ 
less,  and  Clive  agreed  with  them  to  postpone 
the  battle.  But  he  afterw'ard  reconsidered  the 
Bulyect  alone,  and  decided  to  hazard  every  thing 
on  an  immediate  attack. 

At  daybreak,  June  23,  the  battle  of  Plaissey — 
the  most  important  to  England  of  any  ever 
fought  in  India — commenced.  Instead  of  fight¬ 
ing  with  that  desperation  which  is  usual  where 
BO  much  is  at  stake,  both  armies  were  satisfied 
with  the  most  languid  and  desnltory  efforts. 
The  English  remained  most  of  the  day  in  a 
grove,  from  which  they  acted  on  the  defensive ; 
the  Nabob  carefully  kept  himself  out  of  danger, 
and  even  the  indefatigable  Clive  fell  asleep  in 
his  tenL  Meer  Jaffier  conducted  bis  part  of  the 
battle  so  strangely  that  it  could  not  be  known 
on  which  side  be  was  fighting ;  but  the  Nabob 
was  informed  that  his  old  general  was  against 
him,  and  the  news  dispelled  the  last  ray  of 
hope ;  and,  when  Clive  led  a  most  spirited 
charge  upon  the  camp  of  the  Hindoo  prince,  he 
was  surprised  that  no  shot  was  fired  to  check 
bis  advance.  Surrtyah  Dowlah  had  abandoned 
his  royal  tent,  with  all  his  baggage  and  artillery, 
and  had  escaped  from  the  field,  mounted  on  bis 
fleetest  elephant,  and  escorted  by  2,000  of  his 
chosen  cavalry. 

The  battle  of  Plaissey  had  established  the 
British  dominion  in  India.  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
knew  that  his  fidelity  was  doubted  by  the  En¬ 
glish,  was  agitated  by  conflicting  hope.s  and 
fears  when  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  British  commander ;  but  bis  fears  were  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  advance  of  Colonel  Clive,  who 
immediately  saluted  the  Hindoo  traitor  with  the 
title  of  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa. 
The  late  Nabob,  Surrtyah  Dowlah,  was  soon  be¬ 
trayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  a  man 
whose  ears  he  had  cut  off  in  a  fit  of  passion ;  he 
was  speedily  assassinated,  and  his  dead  body 
was  placed  on  the  bock  of  an  elephant,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  to  tbe  people,  who  thronged  the  streets. 
Meer  Jaffier  became  Nabob  of  Bengal,  under  the 
supervision  of  tbe  govemmeat  council,  and  the 
treasury  of  Bengal  was  immediately  examined. 
The  conquerors  did  not  find  half  tbe  treasures 
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they  had  anticipated,  and  the  new  prince  could 
not  fulfill  hii  promises  to  the  English ;  but  he 
paid  them  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  in  cash,  and  about  the  same  amount  in  jew¬ 
elry,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  feel  that  he  was 
merely  a  nominal  sovereign  and  a  pensioner  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

It  is  now  one  hundred  years  since  these  events 
transpired.  From  the  battle  of  Plaissey  to  the 
present  time,  the  British  power  in  India  has 
liecn  growing  and  strengthening  under  the  same 
system  of  policy,  that  was  inaugurated  by  Col- 
onel  Clive.  By  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  this 
same  policy  the  British  dominion  has  gradually 
extended  over  a  people  who  embrace  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  of  the  globe — composed 
of  about  twenty-five  nations,  speaking  more 
than  threescore  languages  or  dialects,  and  be¬ 
longing  to  different  races  and  religions.  The 
London  Times  says  this  wonderful  success  has 
been  principally  achieved  “  by  the  tact  which 
knew  how  to  establish  the  greatest  amount  of 
power  while  wounding  the  least  amount  of 
prejudice.”  England  has  “  governed  India  anom¬ 
alously,  through  a  Company,  the  Company 
chose  to  govern  anomalously  through  a  vast, 
complex,  and  often  unintelligible  native  organ 


Bible  has  been  translated  into  ten  Indian  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  New  Testament  alone  into  five 
more,  the  work  has  been  performed  by  a  few  of 
the  religious  denominations  of  England  and 
America,  through  the  hands  of  a  few  pious  and 
zealous  missionaries. 

Their  progress  has  been  obstructed  at  every 
step  by  obstacles  of  inconceivable  magnitude. 
The  old  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Hindoos 
form  the  basis  of  their  whole  social  existence. 
“Their  ceremonies  employ  every  day  and  al¬ 
most  every  hour.”  The  ministers  rank  almve 
princes  and  kings ;  and  a  glimmering  ray  of  the 
old  faith  that  enlightened  men  in  the  “  golden 
age  ”  shines  through  the  vista  of  centuries  and 
sheds  upon  the  mind  of  the  Hindoo  some  imper¬ 
fect  and  obscure  ideas  of  the  true,  “  great,  su¬ 
preme,  pervading  SpiriL”  The  true  Hindoo 
learns  from  the  sacred  Vedas,  which  have  been 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  to  “  adore  that 
divine  sun,  the  godhead  who  illuminates  all, 
who  recreates  all,  from  whom  all  proceed,  to 
whom  all  must  return,  whom  we  invoke  to  direct 
our  understandings  aright  in  our  progress  toward 
his  holy  seat.” 

The  sacred  books  say  :  “  What  the  sun  and 
light  arc  to  this  visible  world,  that  arc  the  su- 


ization.  Indian  rulers  become  our  tributaries  !  preme  good  and  truth  to  the  intellectual  and 
or  our  pensioners  ;  Indian  territory  which  our  I  invisible  universe  ;  and  as  our  corporeal  eyes 
arms  had  conquered  was  mapped  out  among  the  j  have  a  distinct  perception  of  objects  enlightened 
native  potentates  who  had  aided  our  cause  or  i  by  the  sun,  thus  our  souls  acquire  certain 
been  the  instrument  of  our  schemes.”  knowledge  by  meditating  on  the  light  of  truth 

It  is  admitted  that  the  habitual  state  of  Brit- 1  which  emanates  from  Being  of  beings.”  Never, 
ish  India  has  “  always  been  war.”  The  twenty  perhaps,  has  the  missionary  of  a  new  faith  suc- 
suceessivc  Govemors-Gencral  have  always  been  '  cceded  in  eradicating  such  ideas  as  these  from 
emplnyiMl  in  conquering  new  provinces  or  guard- 1  the  minds  of  an  acute  and  intellectual  people, 
ing  old  acquisitions.  The  “  immediate  care  of  It  is  not  strange  that  twenty-two  missionary  so- 
each,”  says  the  London  Times,  “  has  been  to  I  cieties,  belonging  to  all  the  Christian  denomina- 


guard  a  perpetually  advancing  frontier,  and  to  :  tions  of  Europe,  have  progyessed  so  slowly  in 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  large  military  estab- 1  the  conversion  of  Hindoos  to  Christianity. 


lishment.”  “  While  this  system  has  grown  up 
of  dividing  with  native  power  the  government 
of  the  country,  there  has  also  been  pretty  con¬ 
stant  employment  for  the  native  armies,  and  an 
understanding  that  their  religion,  their  castes, 
and  their  liberties  or  prejudices  of  all  kinds 
riiall  not  be  interfered  with.” 


Though  a  single  ray  of  truth  shines  through  the 
abyss  of  Hindoo  religion  it  is  neutralized  by 
gros  errors,  and  every  friend  of  humanity 
would  be  gratified  to  see  the  triumph  of  almost 
I  any  form  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Indio,  where 
the  grossest  sensualism  has  obliterated  every 
j  useful  troth  that  may  yet  be  found  in  their  an- 


The  mission  of  the  East  India  Company  is  not  cient  sacred  books ;  but  the  day  when  any  such 


a  religious  one.  Its  only  otgect  has  been  to  gain 
money  and  power  by  trampling  iH'ostrate  na¬ 
tions  in  the  dust  ;  and  it  baa  succeeded  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  But  little  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Einglish  Government  to  elevate, 


triumph  may  be  anticipated  is  still  far  distant. 

In  the  present  condition  of  India,  a  question 
of  the  greatest  importance  arises  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  British  Government ;  but  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  empire  wiil  certainly  be  found 


to  civilize,  or  to  Christianise  the  people  of  .  sufficient  for  the  emergency.  If  the  heathen  na- 
India  ;  though  many  noble  minds  have  been  tions  of  India  cannot  be  converted  to  the  Chris- 
devoted  to  the  work  of  teaching  the  natives  the  tian  faith,  they  can  be  more  effectually  conquered, 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church,  though  the  ,  The  revolt  of  a  few  regiments  of  Hindoo  sol- 
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diere,  under  the  pretext  that  ihc  GoTernment 
had  ehown  a  ditipoeitioii  to  interfere  with  their 
religion,  fumishes  a  moet  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  and  it  will  be  aeized  upon  as  a  eulBcient 
excuse  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  whole 
of  India,  from  the  Indus  to  Siam,  and  for  the  ut-  ^ 
ter  annihilation  of  all  the  “  thousand  thrones,” 
which,  from  motives  of  policy,  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  outward  show.  The  physical ' 
resources  of  the  British  Empire,  wielded  t>y  the 
Anglo-Saxon  brain — the  moet  highly  endowed 
and  cultivated  variety  of  the  human  race — and 
enlightened  by  all  the  scientific  discoveries  ever 
made  by  man,  must  -triumph  over  any  number 
of  the  effeminate  nations  of  Asia.  It  is  no  longer 
claimed  that 

“  Hie  wind!  and  wsves  are  Britatn’i  wild  domain, 
And'oot  a  aail  bat  b/  pennUmon  spread*. 

But  it  is  still  true  that  “  the  drum-boat  of  her 
armies  commences  with  the  morning,  and,  keep¬ 
ing  company  with  the  hours,  encircles  the  earth 
with  one  unbroken  strain  ”  of  martini  music ; 
and,  in  every  hour  of  each  succeeding  day,  as 
every  quarter  of  each  hemisphere  of  our  globe 
is  turned  toward  the  sun,  its  bright  beams  are 
reflected  back  by  the  polished  surfaces  of  British 
bayonets.  India  can  again  be  cOnquiTed,  even 
if  it  be  necessary  to  leave  her  as  she  was  left  by 
Warren  Hastings,  “  a  people  in  beggary — a  na¬ 
tion  that  stretches  out  its  hands  for  food.”  It 
will  be  done,  though  it  should  become  necessary 
for  England  to  postpone  indefinitely  every  meas¬ 
ure  of  reform  at  home,  and  every  effort  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  three  millions  of  her  paupi'r  children 
who  now  never  enter  any  school.  The  revolted  Se¬ 
poys  will  desolate  British  India  as  Hyder  Ally 
swept  the  Carnatic  ;  but  they  will  be  humbled 
by  such  vengeance  as  crushed  Hyder  Ally  and 
Tippoo  Saib,  and  riveted  the  chains  of  British 
despotism  on  the  Hindoo  of  a  former  generation. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  SPIRITUALISM. 

Wr  admit  the  following  article  into  our  pages, 
in  reply  to  the  one  in  our  last  from  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt,  on  “  Spiritualism  and  Philosophy,”  because 
it  is  well  written  and  contains  many  interesting 
facts.  Its  candid  spirit  and  marked  intelligence 
will  also  commend  it  to  the  reader,  whatever  ef¬ 
fect  it  may  have  upon  his  opiniona  We  think 
it  proper,  also,  to  subjoin  the  private  note  of  the 
writer,  accompanying  his  article,  as  showing 
more  definitely  his  stand-point  and  means  of  in¬ 
formation  01^  the  subject  of  which  he  treats : 

BsL-naORi,  ltd.,  Auf .  T,  1867. 

ItnsRrm  nwrOM— Tn  yoor  remarks  Introduetory  to 
the  artiels  of  Mr.  CHaton  RoosoTelt,  on  Sptritnalism,  yon 
lisa  tb«  foUowtag  words ;  “  Hm  anbjoet  cannot  with  pitv 


priety  bo  Ignored  in  a  leading  periodical,  and  its  propet 
discussion  should  not  be  feared.”  1,  therefore,  take  the 
liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  an  article  which,  I  trust,  will 
tend  to  excite  thought,  and  perhaps  draw  abler  minds  into 
the  discussion. 

Having  been  favored  with  opportunities  such  as  but  few 
have  possessed  for  the  careful  scrutiny  of  this  matter,  I 
have  devoted  moet  of  my  leisure  hours,  during  the  pest 
two  years,  to  a  calm  and  patient  investigation  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  presented.  My  inquiries  have  been  directed  sim¬ 
ply  by  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  medium 
through  whom  the  maniiestationa  are  made  is  a  member 
of  my  own  family,  beyond  the  reach  of  mercenary  io- 
lluencea — is  not  nervous,  visionary  or  (hnatical ;  but 
has  been  ever  looked  upon  by  her  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  as  a  person  remarkable  for  her  clear  common  sense, 
and  for  her  ikiihful  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  her 
social  and  domestic  rslationa  I  have  examined  the  mul- 
i  tiplietty  of  theories  each  oneof  which  has  bean  supposed, 
by  its  author,  to  elucidate  the  mystery  ;  but  have  found 
none  that  will  cover  the  entire  range  of  spiritual  manifes¬ 
tations.  There  has  been  so  much  of  religious  bigotry  and 
scientific  dogmatism  displayed  by  the  opponents  of  spir¬ 
itualism,  that  it  had  become  difficult  for  even  the  most 
dispassionate  mind  to  approach  tlie  subject  without  undue 
excitement  ;  but  I  trust  that  all  this  is  about  to  pars 
away,  and  that  both  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  spiritual 
theory  m-sy  substitute  common  sense  for  blind  fanaticism. 

Yours,  truly,  WASH.  A.  DANSKIX. 

A  new  and  startling  tbeorj  is  advanced  by  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Philosophical  Society 
of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  in  his  ingenious  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  phenomena  of  modern  spiritualism. 
He  endows  electricity  with  a  discriminating  in¬ 
telligence,  enabling  it  to  select  thoughts  from 
the  tablets  of  the  memory  of  one  brain,  and  con¬ 
vey  those  thoughts  to  another,  to  be  given  forth 
in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  a  third.  He  asserts 
“  that  the  medium  is  in  a  negative  state  of  elec¬ 
tricity  naturally,  and  the  circle  charge  him  by 
their  contact  with  his  hands,  or  a  table  touched 
by  all  at  once,  and  thus  affording  a  conductor  to 
bis  system.  That  while  it  is  true  electricity 
from  a  machine  orliattery  of  any  kind  will  not 
convey  intelligence  directly  from  the  mind  of  one 
man  to  another,  yet  there  is  a  property  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  hitherto  not  acknowledged,  by  which  the 
phenomena  we  witness  may  be  understood.  It 
is  simply  that  electricity  is  a  medium  by  which 
the  properties  of  mind,  as  well  as  matter,  may 
be  taken  up  and  conveyed— just  as  an  electrical 
light,  shining  through  colored  glass,  becomes 
colored,  and  Is  reflected  bock  to  our  eyes  ftt>m 
any  object  against  which  it  has  impinged.  It 
will  convey  thos  flora  the  secret  and  almost 
erased  tablets  of  the  memory  of  one  person’s 
brain  to  another’s,  and  be  reflected  back  through 
the  medium  as  a  voice  from  the  spiritual  world.” 

No  other  directing  influence  is  spoken  of ;  it 
is  electricity  alone  which  is  the  intelligent,  act¬ 
ive  agent  in  producing  these  phenomena.  Eleo- 
tricity  it  is  that  is  wandering  throughout  the 
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world,  giving  pretended  messages  of  love  and 
affection,  which  purport  to  come  from  the  spirits 
of  those  who  have  left  our  earth  aud  passed  to 
other  realms ;  delivering  lectures  upon  philo¬ 
sophical,  scientific  and  religious  topics,  through 
uneducated  girls ;  moving  heavy  pianos  in  per¬ 
fect  time  with  the  music  which  is  being  played 
upon  them  ;  and  controlling  media,  and  person¬ 
ating  through  them  the  peculiarities  that  distin¬ 
guished  our  departed  friends  when  they  were 
dwellers  in  the  earth  form.  According  to  the 
theory  advanced,  electricity  has  been  doing  all 
these  things  and  many  others  equally  if  not 
more  wonderfuL  I  desire  to  accord  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  President  all  proper  deference,  but  I 
find  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  motive  which  in¬ 
duces  electricity,  if  electricity  is  an  intelligent 
principle,  to  give  all  these  manifestations  under 
false  colors.  If  electricity  has  the  power  to  se¬ 
lect  thought — to  discriminate  between  the  true 
and  the  false,  the  appropriate  and  the  unappro¬ 
priate— why  does  not  electricity  announce  itself 
under  its  own  titles  as  the  source  of  all  these 
wonders,  and  not  assume  the  names,  the  voices, 
and  the  personal  peculiarities  of  thousands  of  de¬ 
parted  spirits,  thereby  leading  into  error  and  de¬ 
lusion  many  honest  and  worthy  people  who  are 
diligently  seeking  for  truth!  The  President 
claims  as  hu  discovery  that  the  electric  fluid  takes 
up  and  carries  with  it  the  properties  of  bodies 
into  other  bodies.  In  this,  I  think,  he  has  ^ven 
us  the  foreshadowing  of  a  great  principle,  which 
will  eventually  be  recognized.  Since  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject  of  spirit-in¬ 
tercourse,  my  opinion  has  been  that  all  thought 
conveyed  from  one  mind  to  another  is  borne 
upon  the  electric  currents ;  but  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  electricity  is  an  intelligent  ag^nt,  se¬ 
lecting  the  thoughts  it  prefers  to  convey.  To  me 
it  seems  but  as  the  breath  upon  which  the 
thought  is  wafted — not  the  intellectual  mind 
that  originates,  or  even  makes  choice  from  the 
conceptions  of  othera  Electricity  is  like  the 
l)reeze  that  impels  the  gallant  bark  on  her  course 
across  the  ocean ;  but  the  intelligent  mind  of 
the  skillful  navigator  is  required  to  direct  that 
course,  and  steer  the  precious  charge  into  the 
desired  haven.  Thus,  I  think,  it  must  be  in 
the  manifestations  of  the  spiritual  phenomena 
There  is  somewhere  at  work  an  intelligent,  di¬ 
recting  mind ;  without  this,  it  appears  to  me 
that  electricity  would  gather  thoughts  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  the  brains  of  the  various  members  of 
a  circle— and,  instead  of  appropriate  replies  to 
the  questions  asked,  there  would  be  a  chaos  of 
thought  thrown  upon  the  brain  of  the  medium, 
and  reflected  back  in  confusion  upon  the  circle. 


as  the  ship  without  the  guidance  of  the  master 
would  be  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  winds 
and  waves,  never  reaching  her  destined  port, 
but  finally  be  engulphed  in  the  ocean,  or 
stranded  on  some  foreign  shore. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hatch,  the  President  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  she  was  unconsciously 
psychologized  by  Prof.  Mapes.  He  thinks  the 
communications  bore  evidence  of  their  paternity 
in  their  peculiarities  of  style,  being  voluminous, 
flowery,  elegant,  but  inexact.  He  does  not  ac¬ 
cuse  the  Professor  of  complicity  with  Mrs. 
Hatch  to  deceive  the  investigating  committee, 
but  assumes  the  position,  if  I  understand  him, 
that  electricity,  acting  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  Professor,  took  up  the  thoughts 
from  his  brain  and  deposited  them  in  that  of 
Mrs.  Hatch,  who  then  gave  them  forth  as  an 
emanation  from  the  world  of  spirits.  Not  recog¬ 
nizing  in  them  the  property  of  her  true  and 
valued  friend,  but  knowing  they  were  not  her 
own,  she  very  naturally  attributed  to  them  a 
super-mundane  origin.  In  my  view,  this  theory, 
although  ingenious,  is  scarcely  tenable.  How 
could  an  intelligent  mind,  like  that  of  Prof. 
Mapes,  operate  mconscioudy,  not  only  giving  aid 
and  countenance  to,  but  actually  furnishing  the 
mental  capital  for  a  stupendous  fraud,  while  the 
Professor  was  innocently  looking  on,  greatly 
edified  and  delighted,  not  feeling  the  slightest 
paternal  emotion  toward  his  own  mental  off¬ 
spring,  but  giving  them  welcome  as  strangers 
from  another  sphere?  Difficult  as  it  is  for  the 
mind  steeped  in  materialism  to  receive  the  spir¬ 
itual  hypothesis  in  explanation  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  yet  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be 
to  adopt  the  theory  that  an  active,  intelligent 
mind  can  give  forth  its  own  thoughts  unccn- 
tcioudy,  and  receive  them  again  from  another 
without  recognition  ? 

Although  the  President  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  in  his  cursory  examination  of  this  im¬ 
portant  matter,  may  not  have  received  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  a  mental  power  beyond  that 
of  some  one  or  all  of  the  persons  comprising  the 
circle,  yet  it  is  established,  by  tettimony  which  is 
unquestiomhU,  that  such  manifestations  do  occur. 
This  truth  has  been  attested  by  witnesses  of  reli¬ 
able  character,  in  every  portion  of  our  country. 
In  the  progress  of  my  own  investigations,  I 
have  received  most  interesting  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  action  of  an  intelligence  existing 
outside  of  any  mind  present. 

Mrs.  Hatch  having  been  my  ^ueet  during 
some  three  montlis,  I  had  ample  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  test  the  truth  of  this  psychological 
theory.  At  some  of  our  sittings,  when  only  Dr. 
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Hud  Mr&  Hatch,  my  wife  and  myself  were  pres-  thoughts  to  which  she  gives  utterance.  The  lead- 
ent,  poems  of  rare  quality,  personal  in  their  :  ing  mind  present,  he  who  had  frequently  declared 
allusions,  prophetic  in  their  character,  and  min-  his  intention  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  spir- 
gling  in  their  story,  the  past,  the  present  and  |  itnal  theory,  used  his  utmost  power  to  embarrass, 
the  futnre,  were  given,  covering  some  sixty  confuse,  and  entangle  in  logical  difficnlties  the 
pages ;  and  these  poems  were  spoken  in  a  calm,  I  youthful  medium.  He  would  moke  his  argu- 
composed  manner  which  forbade  all  idea  of  a  i  ment  when  presenting  his  question,  endeavoring 
pretcrnaturally  excited  condition  of  the  brain,  first  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  auditors  with 
There  were  but  four  persons  present — Dr.  Hatch,  ^  the  strength  of  his  positions  before  the  response 
who  1  feel  assured  will  be  acquitted,  by  all  who  could  be  received  from  the  controlling  spirits. 


know  him,  of  any  tendency  to  the  poetical ;  my 
wife,  who,  though  a  most  adniirable  mistress  of 
her  household,  has  not  heretofore  evinced  any 
extraordinary  literary;  capacity ;  myself,  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  sphere  of  business 
facts,  and  not  in  the  regions  of  fancy ;  and  last, 
the  fair  medium.  Now,  in  this  case,  psychology 
would  scarcely  account  for  the  manifestation. 
The  poetry  existed  not  in  the  brain  of  any  mor¬ 
tal  present  The  medium  either  possesses  the 
power  to  speak  by  the  hour  in  verse  that  would 
not  be  discreditable  to  our  most  ambitious  poets, 
or  else  there  was  an  intelligence,  super-mundane, 
pouring  forth  thought  through  her  organism. 

On  one  occasion,  while  driving  out  with  Mra 
Hatch,  she  was  entranced,  and  a  poem  which 
occupied  full  thirty  minutes  in  its  delivery, 
which  was  personal  in  its  allusions,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  beautiful  scenery  aud  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  us,  purported  to  come  from 
the  spirit  of  L.  R  L.  This  poem  was  addressed 
to  myself,  no  other  person  was  present,  and  the 
thought  of  Letitia  R  Landon  had  not  crossed 
my  mind,  previous  to  those  initials  being  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  for 
perhaps  a  twelvemonth. 

During  Mrs.  Hatch’s  visit  to  Baltimore,  last 
Winter,  there  was  assembled  at  my  house  a 
party  of  gentlemen,  all  skeptics  but  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  ^iritual  phenomena 
as  presented  through  the  mediumsbip  of  that 
lady.  They  were  men  of  the  highest  order  of 
intellect,  one  of  them  having  been  chosen  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  at  an  age  when  he  was  only 
just  eligible ;  another  had  been  our  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress ;  several  had  attained  eminence 
in  the  legal  profession  ;  one  had  filled  the  poet 
of  Collector  of  the  port,  and  the  others  were 
merchants  of  character  and  reputation  as  men 
of  sagacity  and  wisdom.  For  something  more 
than  two  hours,  some  one  or  other  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  propounded  questions,  the  most  difficult 
they  could  conceive,  and  she  answered  with  a 
perspicuity  of  thought  and  beauty  of  diction 
which  would  be  as  wonderful  emanating  from 
one  of  her  age  and  opportunities  as  is  the  claim 
that  disembodied  spirits  impress  her  with  the 


He  was  extremely  eloquent  as  well  as  very  inge¬ 
nious,  and,  to  his  friends  present,  the  intellectual 
power  displayed  by  him  must  have  appeared  to 
be  completely  overwhelming.  It  seemed  to  them, 
no  doubt,  as  though  this  youthful  lady  could 
not,  in  a  mental  contest,  be  a  match  for  one 
whose  brilliant  mind  had  received  not  only  the 
advantages  of  careful  culture  in  the  best  semi¬ 
naries  of  Europe,  but  also  the  discipline  of  legal 
study,  and  the  skill  acquired  in  political  debate ; 
their  sympathies,  I  am  sure,  were  aroused  for 
one  so  surely  to  be  vanquished. 

The  result,  however,  was  not  precisely  what 
had  been  anticipated.  The  Governor’s  ques¬ 
tions,  no  matter  how  abstruse  or  metaphysical, 
were  met  with  calm  and  quiet  dignity ;  no  ex¬ 
citement,  no  flurry,  no  fear  were  manifested. 
The  replies  were  distinct  in  the  principles  in¬ 
volved,  concise  in  their  diction,  and  irresistible 
in  their  logic.  They  could  not  have  been  the 
emanation  of  any  human  brain,  because  the 
thoughts  presented  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  opinions  of  the  company,  there  be¬ 
ing  but  one  person  present  who  believed  in 
spirit  intercourse,  besides  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hatch, 
my  wife  and  myself.  No  one  of  u»  possessed  tiie 
knowledge  which  was  imbodied  in  the  replies, 
or  we  would  have  used  it  for  our  own  personal 
beneflt  or  gratification,  instead  of  psychologiz¬ 
ing  with  it  another  in  order  to  sustain  a  misera¬ 
ble  deception. 

The  intellectual  contest  between  the  two  con¬ 
tinued  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  all  present,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
was  most  effectually  disappointed  in  his  antici¬ 
pated  victory  over  the  false  pretense  of  spiritual¬ 
ism.  To  his  appeal  to  his  friends  to  sustain  him 
in  the  views  he  had  presented,  the  reply  was, 
“  Governor,  on  this  occasion  yon  are  your  only 
supporter  f  we  are  nnauimously  of  opinion  that 
you  have  either  been  in  converse  with  a  super¬ 
mundane  intelligence,  or  a  very  youthful  lady 
has  proved  herself  your  superior  in  both  logic 
and  eloquence.” 

On  another  occasion,  at  my  house,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  not  a  believer  in  spiritual  inter¬ 
course,  whose  hereditary  tendencies  and  ednea- 
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tioa«l  prejudices  were  such  as  would  Daturally  log — looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  penurious 
prevent  him  from  receiving  the  theological  of  mankind,  and  bearing  through  a  loag  life  the 
opinions  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  was  used,  in*  character  of  the  miser  rather  than  that  of  the 
voluntarily,  as  the  medium  for  a  written  com- 1  philanthropist — claimed,  through  the  medium, 
munication  purporting  to  emanate  from  the  >  that  love  for  his  fellow  men  had  been  tile  ruling 
qnrit  of  the  learned  Swede ;  and  although  he  principle  of  his  life  ;  that  his  charities  had  been 
had  never  read  the  works  of  that  voluminous  :  extended,  but  secret ;  and  that  the  very  sim- 
writer,  nor  even  heard  of  his  doctrine  of  corre- 1  plicity  and  economy  of  his  habits  bad  sprung 
^londence,  yet  this  effusion  was  so  truly  in  the  tirom  a  desire  to  provide  a  suitable  place  of  abode 
peculiar  style  of  Swedenborg  that  when  exhib- 1  frar  the  indigent  insane,  where  gentle  influences 
ited  to  thoee  learned  in  the  lore  of  the  New  could  be  thrown  around  them,  and  their  suflbr- 
Church  it  was  pronounced  not  only  character*  ings  be  alleviated  by  the  kind  attention  of  nursee 
iatic  of  the  man,  but  beautiful  in  its  interior  and  phyricians.  This  idea  of  the  man’s  charac- 
meaning  according  to  the  doctrine  of  corre-  ter  was  directly  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  me- 
spondenoe.  The  same  person  has,  several  times  |  dium  and  myself,  and  contrary  to  the  generally 
in  my  presenoe,  been  made  the  instrument  of  received  opinion  in  the  public  mind.  After  his 
giving  forth  theological  opinions  directly  in  op- ,  death,  a  letter  was  published,  in  which  bis  char- 
position  to  his  own  Calvanistic  views,  and  such  |  octer  as  that  of  a  “  mean  man  ”  was  graphically 
as  could  not  have  been  drawn  by  electricity  or  portrayed— the  fact  being  mentioned,  in  fllustra- 
any  other  force  from  the  brain  of  any  person  tion,  that  he  conducted  his  correspondence  with 
present.  This  gentleman  is  a  near  relative  of  the  writer  of  that  letter  upon  scrape  instead  of 
myself,  has  good  intellectual  powers,  has  ever  whole  sheets  of  paper.  This  opinion,  so  general, 
ejected  the  idea  of  spirit  intercourse,  but  has  !  so  seemingly  based  upon  the  most  positive  evi- 
no  faith,  I  am  sure,  in  the  psychological  theory.  '  dence,  proved  to  be  erroneous.  After  a  time,  it 
There  is  also  another  person,  with  whom  my  was  discovered  that  Moses  Sheppard  had  been 
relations  are  most  intimate — whose  position  liberal  in  hie  charities,  dispensing  with  a  free 
screens  her  from  all  imputations  of  deception,  band  when  he  thought  good  would  be  the  re- 
and  whose  practical  good  sense  is  acknowledged  suit ;  but  always  enforcing  silence  upon  the  rc- 
by  all  who  know  her — who  frequently  is  en-  clpient  of  his  benefactions  as  the  condition  of 
tranced  when  we  are  alone  together,  and  com-  future  favors.  He  lived  plmnly,  economically, 
munications  are  given  through  her  from  spirits  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  highest  pcrcep- 
of  every  phase  of  mental  and  moral  condition,  tion  of  the  purposes  of  life — bestowing  his  boun- 
Some  of  them  highly  intellectual — others,  more  tics  when  the  proper  occasions  ofiered,  and  leav- 
oommonplace.  Some  evincing  a  scope  of  vision  ing  a  fund  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
SttlBcient  to  embrace  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  endow  one  of  the  most  noble  charities  of  which 
world  of  love  and  light ;  while  others,  still ;  the  human  mind  has  ever  conceived.  As  I  be- 
bonnd  by  the  fetters  which  had  been  cast  around  i  fore  said,  neither  the  medium  nor  myself  knew 
them  on  earth,  exhibit  no  progress  in  knowledge,  aught  of  this  man,  but  what  was  common  report, 
BO  desire  for  wisdom  Some  manifest  the  most  at  the  time  his  spirit  professed  to  commune  with 
violent  and  determined  opposition  to  the  spread  ns ;  and  yet,  upon  inquiry  among  thoee  who 
of  spiritual  knowledge  j  while  others  say,  “  God,  knew  him  beet,  his  statements  in  relation  to  him- 
in  bis  infinite  mercy,  has  permitted  his  angels  to  self  proved  to  be  true. 

communicate  with  his  children  of  earth.”  Some  {  Now,  where  did  electricity  find  this  thought 
speak  of  the  beautiful  garden  in  which  they  <  about  Moses  Sheppard  T 

dwell,  where  angelic  beings  administer  unto  In  the  ease  of  the  medium  of  whom  I  now 
them  the  knowledge  requisite  to  the  eqjoyroent  speak,  it  is  unnecessary  to  join  bands,  or  use  any 
of  a  more  extended  home ;  while  others,  again,  of  the  usual  means  of  producing  magnetic  or 
speak  of  the  unbounded  freedom  of  the  skies,  mesmeric  conditions.  She  is  sometimes  influ- 
where  the  qiirit  glides  from  planet  to  planet,  eneed  when  alone — at  others,  when  in  the  pres- 
from  son  to  sun,  as  the  butterfly  wings  its  way  enoe  of  one  or  more ;  but  has  never  been,  that 
from  flower  to  flower  in  tiie  earthly  garden.  I  am  aware,  subjected  to  the  magnetic  influence 
The  spirits  of  persons  who  have  passed  from  of  any  one  in  human  form.  Her  mind  is  re¬ 
earth  come  to  us,  sometimes,  giving  statements  markably  free  from  excitement — not  prone  to 
not  in  accordance  with  the  generally  received  indulge  in  fancies  of  any  sort ;  but  is  calm,  com- 
ojtinions  cenoeming  themselvea  For  instance,  posed,  and  eminently  practical.  She  was  relnC- 
tbe  spirit  of  a  well-known  citieen  of  Baltimore,  I  tent  to  admit  the  spiritual  theory  ;  and,  daring 
remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  Hv-  I  the  earlier  portion  of  her  development,  she  would 
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d«jclarti  that  what  was  written  through  her  wae 
the  product  of  her  own  mind ;  that  no  other  la- 
fluence  was  perceptible  to  her ;  and  that  she  be> 
lieved  it  was  herself,  and  not  spirits,  that  gave 
expression  to  the  thoughts  which  her  hand  tran¬ 
scribed.  Just  after  having  made  such  an  asser¬ 
tion,  one  evening,  she  was  controlled,  and  twelve 
short  sentences  were  written  through  her,  each 
one  commencing  with  a  word  the  meaning  of 
which  was  unknown  to  the  writer.  She  looked 
at  them  sometime  with  an  expression  of  aston¬ 
ishment  ;  and  I,  amused  at  her  perplexity,  de¬ 
sired  that  the  spirit  would  indicate  the  purpose 
of  this  inexplicable,  communicatioo.  Imme¬ 
diately,  through  her  own  hand,  was  written,  in 
response  to  my  request,  “  A  vumifettatwn  </  mif- 
lenotcUdge.” 

Here  was  a  test,  perfect  in  its  character,  over¬ 
turning,  as  1  conceive,  all  the  theories  which 
have  yet  been  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  of 
spirit  intercourse.  The  word  used  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  each  sentence  was  one  almost 
ohsolete,  was  such  as  would  scarcely  occur  in 
common  conversation  in  a  lifetime,  and  yet, 
upon  consulting  the  dictionary,  we  found  them 
all-  perfectly  appropriate  in  the  connection  in 
which  they  were  used.  Electricity  could  not 
have  found  these  words  stored  in  the  recesses  of 
my  brain  and  carried  them  to  the  mind  of  the 
medium,  simply  because  my  brain  had  never 
previously  received  them. 

A  very  curious,  and,  to  me,  interesting  test  of 
the  presence  of  disembodied  spirits  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  another  occasion  when  the  medium 
and  myself  were  alone  together. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  somewhat  protracted 
sitting,  certain  words  were  spelled  out  through 
the  “  Dial,”  which  were  evidently  without  mean¬ 
ing,  but  in  their  pronunciation  they  produced 
sounds  somewhat  similar  to  the  chaunts  in  the 
Catholic  Church  service.  I  knew  not  then  what 
was  intended,  but  was  informed  by  the  spirit 
that  time  would  disclose  the  purpose  of  him  who 
communicated.  Feeling  some  curiosity  about 
the  matter,  I  pressed  my  question,  but  could 
elicit  no  other  reply.  The  medium  was  some¬ 
what  annoyed,  as  she  disliked  the  idea  of  giving 
expression  to  that  which  she  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  sequel,  however,  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Some  three  mouUts  after  this  time, 
several  members  of  my  family  were  seated 
around  the  table,  seeking  commonications  from 
the  spirit  world,  and  upon  observing  thttanx- 
ious  countenance  of  my  mother’s  maul,  who  was 
in  the  room,  I  directed  her  to  be  seated  within 
the  circle,  telling  her  that  perhaps  some  friend 
of  hers  in  the  spirit  world  might  wish  to  talk 


with  her.  She  bad  not  been  long  seated  befewe 
the  same  words  which  had  so  punxied  ns  were 
repeated,  and  1  remarked  that  they  were  words 
without  meaning. 

“  Oh  no,”  said  the  girl,  **  ers  (A«  imywonb 
wUek  we  ehildrm  used  to  tin§  in  IrtUmd.  Hy 
brother  was  a  member  of  the  choir  of  our  village 
church,  and  when  he  would  be  practicing  his 
singing  at  home,  we  children  eanght  the  sounds, 
and,  nearly  as  possible,  would  repeat  them.” 

Here  was  a  Iwother  who  had  passed  to  the 
spirit  world  since  hia  sister  had  left  her  native 
land,  recalling  himself  to  her  memory,  and  con¬ 
vincing  her  of  his  presence  by  that  which  was 
not  only  unknown  to  ns,  but  also  to  any  other 
person  than  herself — this  childish  singing  being 
a  circumstance  not  likely  to  be,  and  which,  I 
8uiqx)se,  never  had  been  mentioned  by  her  be¬ 
fore.  At  the  time  these  words  were  first  given 
to  us,  this  girl  was  not  present  in  the  honss, 
and  no  thought  of  her  was  in  the  mind  of  either 
the  medium  or  myself.  Where  did  eieotrieity 
find  these  words  with  which  to  impres  the  mind 
of  the  medium  I 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  similar  occur¬ 
rences  which  give  proof  to  me  that  spirit  inter¬ 
course  is  a  great  reality. 

Electricity  and  psychology  may  account  for 
many  things  curious  and  wonderful,  but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  produce  thought  vhiA 
dott  not  aid,  which  has  no  home  either  in  the 
brain  of  the  psychologixed  or  the  peycbolcgtzer. 
The  theories  of  electricity  and  psychology  which 
have  been  advanced  by  the  President  of  the 
New  York  Pbiioecq>hical' Society,  will  not,  in 
my  (qjunion,  stand  the  test  of  careful  scrutiny. 
I  must,  therefore,  still  adhere  to  the  simple  and 
beautiful  solution  of  these  phenomena  which  is 
given  by  the  intqlUgent  power  that  contrtde 
and  directs  the  movement. 

While  I  refuse  my  assent  to  the  idea  that 
electricity  can  manifest  diserinunating  mental 
power,  1  yet  believe  it  to  be  a  life-giving  princi¬ 
ple  that  pervades  all  nature.  Electricity,  in  my 
opinion,  can  never  be  negative.  All  matter 
must  be  negative  to  electricity.  The  mineral  is 
subject  to  its  infiuence,  while  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  would  sink  into  decay  without 
its  aid.  It  gives  motion  to  the  gigantic  waves 
that  toss  and  tumble  o’er  the  briny  deep;  it 
penetrates  the  earth  and  gives  life  to  every 
germ  of  flower  and  plant,  of  riirub  and  tree  that 
beautifies  our  world;  it  enables  the  tiger  to 
give  expresskm  to  his  rage,  and  the  gentle  dove 
to  breathe  her  soft  cooings  to  her  loving  mate ; 
its  voice  is  heard  in  the  thunder-blast,  and  In 
the  sweet  warblings  of  the  feathered  songster; 
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it  givcfl  light  and  heat  to  the  glowing  orb  that 
illumines  our  solar  system,  and  fills  with  radi¬ 
ance  and  beauty  the  stars  which  glisten  in  the 
blue  archway  of  the  skies.  Electricity,  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  can  never  be  negative.  It  is  the 
animating  principle  that  permeates  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  it  is  the  viviffing  breath  of  the  living 
God.  Wash.  A.  Danskin. 

THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 

While  our  pages  of  the  present  number  are 
preparing  for  the  press,  a  steam  fieet  is  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  and  laying  the  magic  wire  along 
the  deep  ocean’s  bed,  to  enable  the  two  conti¬ 
nents,  three  thousand  miles  apart,  to  hold  daily 
and  hourly  converse  with  each  other.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  and  grand  experiment  of  the 
century,  and  the  world  holds  its  breath  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  its  accomplishment.  At  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing  this  brief  notice,  we  have  just  got  news  that 
the  fieet  of  five  steamers,  three  English  and  two 
American,  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  on 
the  4th  of  August,  on  their  most  interesting 
voyage.  Half  the  cable  was  coiled  on  board  the 
English  steamer  Agamemnon,  and  the  other  half 
on  board  the  American  steamer  Niagara.  The 
Agamemnon  was  to  pay  out  her  portion  of  the 
cable  first,  when  the  connection  was  to  be  made 
with  the  Niagara,  and  she  was  to  lay  the  line  to 
the  American  shore  of  Newfoundland. 

There  are  many  chances  for  accidents,  and  the 
experiment  may  not  be  successful  on  the  first 
trial.  Should  it  fail,  however,  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  repeated  until  a  triumph  is  achieved. 
The  first  message  fixiMl  upon  to  be  sent  across 
the  broad  ocean  by  the  God-given  lightning’s 
breath  is  worthy  of  the  enterprise,  viz :  “  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest — Peace  on  earth,  and  good 
wrill  to  men.”  The  second  message,  it  is  said, 
will  be  the  compliments  of  Queen  Yictoria  to 
President  Buchanan. 

Scientific  investigation  has  done  much  to 
Aow  the  practicability  and  probable  success  of 
this  grand  enterprise.  Lieutenant  Maury,  a 
year  ago,  said : 

“There  ia  at  the  bottom  of  this  sea,  between  Cape 
Race,  in  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland,  a 
remarkable  steppe,  which  is  alreadjr  known  as  the  tele- 
gnphie  plateau.  A  eompanj  is  now  engaged  with  the 
project  of  a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  proposed  to  carrjr  the  wires  along  this  platean,  from 
the  eastern  shores  of  Newfoundland  to  the  western  shores 
of  Ireland.  The  great  circle  distance  between  these  two 
shore  lines  is  one  thousand  six  hundred  (and  forty)  miles, 
and  the  sea  along  the  route  ia,  probably,  nowhere  more 
than  ten  (or  twelre)  thousand  feet  deep.” 

The  deep-Bea  soundingR,  says  Lieutenant 
Maury,  whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  all 
tell  the  same  story.  They  teach  us  that  the 


quiet  of  the  grave  reigns  everywhere  in  the  pro¬ 
found  depths  of  the  ocean ;  that  the  repose 
there  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wind  ;  it  is  so 
perfect  that  none  of  the  powers  of  earth,  save 
only  the  earthquake  and  volcano,  can  disturb  IL 
Indeed,  these  soundings  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  sea,  like  the  snow-cloud  with  its  fiakes 
in  a  calm,  is  always  letting  fall  upon  its  bed 
showers  of  these  microscopic  shells ;  and  we 
may  readily  imagine  that  the  “  sunless  wrecks  ” 
which  strew  its  bottom  are,  in  the  process  of 
ages,  bid  under  this  fieccy  covering. 

Whenever  this  beautiful  sounding  rod  has 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  whether  in 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  has 
been  found  of  a  duwn-like  softness.  The  lead 
appears  to  sink  many  feet  deep  into  the  oozy 
matter  there  which  has  been  strained  and  filtered 
through  the  sea  water.  This  matter  consists  of 
the  skeletons  and  casts  of  insects  of  the  sea  of 
microscopic  minuteness. 

The  fact  that  the  currents  do  not  reach  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea ;  that  there  are 
no  abrading  agents  at  work  there,  save  alone 
the  gnawing  tooth  of  time  ;  that  a  rope  of  sand, 
if  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  would 
be  a  cable  strong  enough  to  hold  the  longest 
telegraphic  wire  that  art  can  draw,  are  likely  to 
prove  of  great  practical  value  and  importance 
in  submarine  telegraphy — a  line  of  business  only 
in  the  first  stage  of  its  infancy,  but  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  whole  human  family ;  for  in  its 
bearings  and  results  it  touches  most  nearly  the 
progress  of  man  in  the  march  that  is  leading 
him  upward  and  onward.  The  notion  was  that 
a  telegraphic  cable  must  be  of  great  strength  to 
resist  and  withstand  the  forces  of  the  sea. 
Whereupon  the  conducting  wire,  after  being 
coated  to  insulation  with  gutta-percha,  was  in¬ 
cased  in  a  wire  hawser  or  cable  stout  enough  to 
hold  the  largest  “  seventy-four  ”  to  her  anchors. 

These  cables  were  very  e.xpensive  in  their 
manufacture,  bulky  for  stowage,  unwieldly  for 
handling,  and  difficult  to  lay.  It  was  such  a 
wire-laid  cable  that  the  Telegraphic  Company 
lost  in  the  laying  between  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton,  in  1855;  and  it  is  such  a  me, 
wire-laid,  stiff,  and  larger  than  a  man’s  arm, 
that  the  French  have  twice  attempted  to  lay  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  twice  lost. 

But,  it  may  now  be  considered  as  a  set¬ 
tled  principle  in  submarine  telegraphy  that  the 
true  character  of  a  cable  for  the  deep  sea  is  not 
that  of  an  iron  rope  as  large  as  a  man’s  arm, 
but  a  single  copper  wire,  or  a  fascicle  of  wires, 
coated  with  gutta-percha,  pliant  and  supple,  and 
'  not  larger  than  a  lady’s  finger. 
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Tub  life  of  a  woman  of  genius,  written  by 
another,  who  is  entitled  to  the  same  designation, 
presents  a  twofold  claim  to  our  attention.  It 
has,  also,  a  clear  significancy  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  ;  it  shows  that  however  fools  and  coxcombs 
may  reiterate  the  charge  that  women  cannot  be 
just  to  each  other,  the  overwhelming  facts  to  the 
contrary,  appearing  constantly  as  they  do,  will 
soon  stamp  such  assertions  as  foolish  and  libel¬ 
ous.  The  progress  of  opinion  is  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  in  this  direction ;  if  there  are  thousands 
of  women  burning  with  envy  and  jealousy,  there 
are  myriads  of  men  willing  to  prolong  this  mis¬ 
erable  reign  of  discord  and  imbecility  as  the 
only  means  of  retaining  their  bad  influence  over 
the  sex.  But,  thank  God !  a  better  era  is  dawn¬ 
ing  upon  the  world,  and  a  truer  womanhood  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  reegonized,  and  soon  all  demon¬ 
strations  upon  this  false  and  degrading  estimate 
of  woman  will  be  met  with  the  contempt  they 
ore  entitled  to  win. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  women  are  emerging  from 
the  cloud  which  has  vailed  their  true  nature 
from  the  world.  The  heroic  woman  lived  in  the 
old  Pagan  verities,  a  fit  companion  for  vikings 
and  warriors  ;  the  Cassandras  of  the  sex  have 
uttered  their  unaccepted  prophecies  from  time 
immemorial ;  the  martyrs  have  quenched  the 
flame  with  their  blood,  or  given  up  their  pure 
souls  to  God  from  the  tortures  of  the  rack  ;  the 
authors  of  the  sex  have  spoken  their  parables 
with  white  hands  over  their  lips,  lest  they  should 
betray  too  much  the  burning  protest  within  at 
the  false  standard,  the  idle  adulation,  and  the 
arrogant  assumption  of  a  world  unable  to  read 
the  delicate  tracery  of  the  Creator.  Fashioned 
with  such  exceeding  grace,  they  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  all  taught  of  God,  so  perfect  is  the 
fiflcncss  of  intuition.  But,  as  Moses  had  to  vail 
his  face  because  the  people  could  not  behold  it, 
shining  with  the  near  reflex  of  the  Divine  com¬ 
panionship,  so  has  woman,  in  her  deep  soul, 
vailed  herself  from  her  brother — partly  in  her 
ignorance,  partly  in  her  despair.  But  she  is  be¬ 
ginning  now  to  arise  and  riiine,  for  a  new  glwy 
has  arisen  upon  her.  She  is  learning  to  read  the 
beautiful  hieroglyphics  of  an  inner  type,  more 
potent  and  more  hormonioiu  than  she  has  hith¬ 
erto  believed.  Soon  it  will  not  be  woman 
bruised,  suffering,  disheartened,  and  imbecile, 
wearying  her  brother  with  her  follies  and  discon¬ 
tent  ;  but  woman  crowned  with  the  sun,  the 
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helper,  the  comforter,  the  glorifier,  and  then  our 
humanity  shall  ascend  to  new  and  divine  hights. 

We  behold  something  of  this  in  our  women 
poets — ^yet  not  much;  they  are  overmuch  de- 
spondiog — overmuch  like  the  nightingale  which 
leans  her  breast  upon  a  thorn,  and  from  this 
inner  agony  pours  out  her  sweetest  melodies; 
they  speak  overmuch  from  a  reflex  thinking,  not 
enough  from  intuition;  they  are  moony  and 
pale,  when  they  should  glow  in  the  brightness  of 
the  morning ;  they  flaunt  the  inner  life  when 
they  should  hold  it  in  the  sacredness  of  God’s 
own  light ;  they  talk  of  their  lores,  and  are  not 
noble  in  their  passions ;  they  esteem  from  vanity, 
and  grow  cold  from  wounded  self-love  ;  they  are 
not  enough  in  and  for  themselves — therefore 
they  are  little  loved,  and  then  they  cry  out  lor 
sympathy,  as  the  vine  sends  its  feeble  tendrils 
yearning  for  support ;  and  thus  they  wail  their 
unavailing  plaints,  and  die  and  are  forgotten. 
And  thus  the  other  sex  believe  women  must  be 
forever  and  forever,  forgetting  that  the  wail  is 
the  precursor  of  relief  in  some  way.  The 
wounded  beast  crawls  to  the  fountain  and  is 
healed — the  stricken  bird  seeks  the  nest  to  heal 
its  pain  ;  and  so,  adown  the  ages,  have  women 
grown  into  a  sense  of  redemption. 

Charlotte  Brontd  belonged  to  this  new  school 
of  thinkers,  but  was  born  to  the  old  school  of 
sufferers.  Her  biographer  is  less  in  every  way — 
not  so  clear  seeing,  and  not  so  profoundly  emo¬ 
tional  ;  but  she  brings  to  her  task  a  clear  head 
and  an  appreciative,  loving  heart  bhe  could 
not  fathom  the  depths  of  her  friend,  but  she 
could  see  all  the  nobleness  of  design.  She  could 
look  on  with  admiration  at  what  she  compre¬ 
hended — ^but  there  was  a  vast  fleld  of  observa¬ 
tion,  inspiration  and  prophecy  totally  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  her  mind ;  and  hence  her  evident  de¬ 
sire  to  bring  Charlotte  Brontd  within  the  scope 
of  ordinary  vision,  her  anxiety  to  show  how 
dainty-nice  were  her  habits,  how  simple  yet  care¬ 
ful  her  choice  of  dress,  her  “  three  offers  of  mar¬ 
riage,”  and  some  every-day  talk  about  potatoes 
and  cooking.  All  this  is  but  natural,  and  to  be 
expected  from  one  who  walks  in  the  sunshine  as 
does  Mrs.  Gaskill,  who  covets  life  in  its  simplicity 
and  ease,  not  in  its  starry  hights  or  savage 
grandeur. 

For  oursplves,  we  overlook  these  ordinary  and 
to  be  expected  habits ;  we  do  not  care  to  learn 
the  color  of  Aspasia’s  robe — we  are  content  to 
know  it  became  the  wearer ;  we  do  not  care  to  be 
told  that  Lucretia  Borgia  was  delicately  fair,  for 
we  are  sure  that  so  much  cruelty,  super-subtile 
os  it  was,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  physique 
as  finely  strung  and  os  exquisitely  molded  as 
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that  of  the  panther.  These  things  are  to  be  In-  ^ 
ferred,  if  the  biographer  will  bat  give  ns  the 
soul  of  his  subject.  As  the  naturalist  from  a  | 
single  vertebra  constructs  the  entire  organiza-j 
tion,  so  docs  the  reader  from  some  intimation  of  i 
character  construct  the  whole  inner  life. 

In  the  attempt  to  show  that  Charlotte  Brontd  : 
was  like  other  people  in  many  things,  much  of  | 
her  weird,  wondrous  life  slips  from  the  grasp  of  i 


her  biographer.  Charlotte  Brontd  had  little  in 
common  with  those  about  her.  We  see,  by  the 
nervous  manner  in  which  she  rejects  all  proffers 
of  sympathy  and  companionship,  she  feels  fdie  is 
better  sustained  by  herself  than  through  the  aid 
of  another.  In  her  deeper  experiences,  she  would 
be  alone.  When  she  goes  down  to  Scarboro,  to 
place  a  stone  over  the  remains  of  her  beloved 
sister,  she  goes  alone ;  she  does  not  tell  her 
friends  of  this  intention  till  it  is  done.  Only 
once  she  asks  a  friend  to  come  and  pass  a  week 
with  her — not  because  she  is  weak  enough  to 
need  it,  but  beeanse  she  is  strong  enough  to  tear 
it  We  see  in  all  this  how  much  she  dwelt  alone 
in  her  tnie  self.  She  was  grateful  for  kindness, 
/or  sympathy  ;  but  she  felt  deeply  its  inadequacy. 
It  weakened  her — it  made  her  miserable — it  kept 
her  in  the  valley  when  she  would  arise  to  the 
hills — it  exaggerated  rather  than  allayed  her 
sufferings — >t  pressed  the  bitter  chalice  twice  to 
her  lips — it  kept  the  wounds  open  which  the 
good  Father  only  might  heal. 

By  herself,  she  could  endure ;  alone,  in  her 
solitary  room,  walking  back  and  forth  in  the 
dim  twilight,  she  was  apotheosized  ;  all  her  tears 
were  assuaged  by  a  divine  comforter — all  her 
sighs  borne  to  the  everlasting  hills  from  whence 
help  coraeth — all  her  dim,  dreary  life  hidden  with 
God ;  her  Getbsemanes  were  ministered  unto  by 
angels — her  faint  and  hungering  soul  bad  bread 
the  world  knew  not  of ;  all  the  black  cloud  in 
which  she  was  bidden  had  its  silver  lining  ;  and 
thus  she  came  forth,  and  startled  ns  as  at  a 
vision  of  some  wondrous  type  of  woman  as  yet 
unrevealed  to  the  world — some  strange,  mystical 
creature,  half  woman,  half  angel — a  sort  of 
woman  Prometheus,  with  her  strange,  penetrat¬ 
ing,  unearthly  eyes.  We  think  of  some  Northern 
prophet,  who  has  stolen  from  the  halls  of  Val¬ 
halla  to  see  how  deftly  the  fair-haired  women  of 
these  modem  days  carry  themselves.  She  is 
bruised  all  over,  it  is  trae  ;  but  she  is  tronsflg- 
ured  by  its  means  till  none  of  the  Olympians 
can  compare  with  her  in  the  regal  grace  with 
which  she  qnaffk  the  divine  ambrosia.  She  seems 
to  say,  “  Thus  much  I  suffer,  but  I  conquer, 
nevertheless ;  thus  much  I  indicate  pangs,  but  I 
am  none  the  less  joyous ;  I  will  not  yield — 1 


will  not  madden  ;  nor  peak  and  pine,  for  1  have 
a  large  life  beyond  all  this.” 

She  was  nurtured  on  strong  diet  and  a  bracing 
atmosphere.  There  was  nothing  flimsy,  no  sham 
around  her,  from  the  time  she  drew  her  breath 
to  the  closing  scene.  Never  was  child  of  genius 
so  cradled  in  grim,  dreary  strength.  Charlotte 
Brontd  was  no  ordinary  person ;  and  all  attempts 
to  show  that  she  ate,  drank,  slept  and  dressed 
like  the  ordinary  woman  are  futile,  for  under¬ 
neath  those  manifestations  always  lurked  idiosy  u- 
cracics  never  before  developed  in  any  woman. 

She  reminds  us  of  a  dream  which  once  came 
to  a  pious  ascetic.  He  thought  he  had  died  as 
to  this  world,  and  was  admitted  into  a  region  so 
still  and  calm  that  the  senses  shuddered  all  over 
at  the  lack  of  pulsation  in  the  cold,  gray  aspect 
of- all  things.  Presently,  he  saw  large  numbers 
of  people  approaching,  clod  in  long  robes,  trail¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  j  none  of  them  spoke — all 
were  flxed  in  their  countenances ;  slow  in  step,  and 
so  joyless,  so  undemonstrative,  that  they  added 
a  deeper  horror  by  their  presence  to  the  stag¬ 
nant,  pulseless  atmosphere.  As  they  neared  the 
dreamer,  each  one,  as  be  swept  by,  opened  his 
folded  arms  and  spread  out  his  long,  sweeping 
garments  to  exhibit  his  person,  glowing  like  a 
living  coal — a  human  body  compounded  of 
flame.  So  this  small,  still,  shy  Charlotte  Brontd, 
never  warming  into  outward  enthusiasm, 
hoarded  her  intensity,  bugged  it  within,  till  ex¬ 
pression  by  the  pen  became  a  terrible  necessity ; 
she  burned  and  thrilled  under  her  fiery  genius, 
till  she  nearly  realized  before  our  eyes  the  fable 
of  Semelc. 

Other  women  go  mad,  turn  reprobates,  become 
vixens,  or  write  termagant  verses,  under  half  the 
fervor  of  soul  which  carried  Charlotte  Brontd 
up  transfigured  before  us.  Let  us  see  what  were 
the  conditions  which  developed  this  fiery  nature, 
and  which  Mrs.  Gaskill  delineates  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  friend,  but  with  much  of  the 
spirit  with  which  the  amazed  Elisha  beheld  the 
translation  of  the  Prophet  Elijah  in  his  fiery 
chariot 

The  father  of  Charlotte  Brontd  was  Patrick 
Brontd,  an  Irishman  of  good  family,  but  much 
impoverished.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  left 
his  paternal  home  to  carve  out  his  own  fortunes. 
From  that  time,  he  seems  never  to  have  returned 
or  held  any  intercourse  with  his  family.  He 
possessed  all  the  rugged  passions  of  the  Irish, 
combined  with  a  sense  of  justice,  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  wreaking  his  moods  upon  those 
about  him,  although  indirectly  they  must  have 
suffered  terribly  from  their  action.  He  was  a 
large,  handsome  man  in  appearance ;  but  taci- 
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turn,  moody,  and  evidently  afflicted  with  a  pro¬ 
found  aelflem.  It  would  seem  that  hie  Iriah 
blood  was  rather  rebellioue,  for  Mrs.  Gaeklll  ad¬ 
mits  that,  after  marriage,  he  felt  the  appearance 
of  six  children,  one  after  another,  In  the  q>acc 
of  eight  years,  “  as  a  great  drag  upon  his  wife’s 
strength,  and  os  an  interruption  to  the  comfort 
of  the  household.”  No  wonder,  and  she  died  in 
consequence ;  yet  the  remedy  never  seemed  to 
have  been  suggested  to  his  mind,  so  little  is  the 
race  accustomed  to  temperance. 

Besides,  Mr.  Brontd  was  subject  to  fits  of 
rage,  superinduced  by  trifles  in  themselves,  but 
enough  to  rouse  the  ire  of  a  great,  ungoverna¬ 
ble,  excitable  man,  overcome  with  passions  which 
the  dear  soul  within  was  unequal  to  combat  He 
wrestled  with  these  like  some  grim  giant  tor¬ 
tured  with  fieas.  Some  outlet  became  absolutely 
neces-sary  to  a  man,  truly  a  gentleman  at  heart, 
who  loved  his  wife  tenderly,  and  who  conld  not, 
under  thq  circumstances,  vent  his  displeasure 
upon  her.  At  length  he  found  a  unique  mode 
of  relief,  which  we  imagine  must  have  been  any 
thing  but  soothing  to  the  weak  nerves  of  a 
woman,  with  two  or  three  children,  scarcely 
able  to  walk,  around  her,  and  every  year  a  new 
baby  in  her  arms.  But  Mr.  Brontd  might  have 
done  worse.  In  those  paroxysms  of  rage,  the 
husband  and  father  would  go  to  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  discharge  pistol  shots,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  out  of  doors  or  windows,  till  the  fit  was 
relieved. 

We  can  imagine  that  there  must  have  been 
something  exceedingly  ghastly  in  these  explo¬ 
sions,  reverberating  over  the  moss-grown  tombs, 
and  echoing  through  the  silent  homes  of  the 
dead,  listened  to  by  a  family  of  sensitive  chil¬ 
dren,  burdened  with  intellect,  weighed  by  the 
shadows  and  phantoms  of  vivid  imaginations, 
and  always  hushed  and  oppressed  to  silence  by 
the  presence  of  an  invalid  mother. 

At  one  time,  also,  he  found  relief  by  taking 
the  rug  from  the  hearth,  and  having  stuffed  it 
up  the  chimney,  lighted  a  fire  beneath,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  room,  poking  up  the  flame  till  it 
was  entirely  consumed,  and  he  nearly  sufibcated 
with  the  smoke.  No  wonder  the  girls,  in  after 
years,  described  men  half  heroes,  half  brutes, 
for  the  father  was  himself  of  the  old,  uncouth, 
untamed  Gothic  stamp,  so  hard  to  be  softened 
into  shape,  or  subdued  to  civilization. 

Then,  again,  his  chafed  mood  found  relief  in 
sawing  down  the  backs  of  the  best  chairs  of  the 
house,  one  after  another,  converting  them  into 
stools,  his  uncouth  nature  humanizing  itself  by 
the  physical  effort  When  nothing  at  hand  was 
left  him,  he  would  stalk  over  the  moors  in  great 


strides,  boor  after  hour,  battling  with  the  ele¬ 
ments,  mindless  of  storm,  forgetful  of  time,  like 
a  huge  Titan  defrauded  of  his  wilL  The  family 
seem  to  have  borne  these  moods  patiently,  and 
even  to  have  looked  up  to  him,  it  may  be,  with 
an  admiring  awe,  in  eonsequenoe ;  but  the  efiTset 
was  to  subdue  all  the  little  ones  to  a  deathly 
stillness,  and  the  wife  did  not  long  linger  in  the 
tempestuous  atmosphere.  In  little  less  than  ten 
years,  her  soft  voice  ceased  to  be  heard,  and  the 
six  children,  the  oldest  of  no  more  than  seven 
years,  sat  in  their  cheerless  orphanage,  huddled 
together  in  the  little  “  room  over  the  lobby,” 
like  a  group  of  chickens  whose  dam  has  been 
torn  away  by  a  remorseless  kite.  We  believe 
the  man  struggled  in  Christian-wise  against  his 
unwieldly  asperities ;  but  it  is  not  best  to  gloss 
over  what  is  intrinsically  barbarous  and  bad. 
The  father,  we  should  say,  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  mother  was  from  Cornwall,  and,  before 
her  marriage,  of  the  Methodist  persuasion  in  re¬ 
ligion  ;  a  gentle,  refined  woman  die  was ;  pious, 
and  of  a  delicate  culture  in  every  way.  After 
she' leaves  Cornwall,  whence  she  was  borne  a 
bride,  her  life  is  not  in  sunshine,  but  very  much 
in  shadow.  She  was  devoted  to  her  husband, 
tenderly  attached,  it  is  believed,  to  her  children  ; 
although,  from  some  cause,  she  rarely  caressed 
them,  or  e.xhibited  her  affection,  except  in  the 
solicitude  she  manifested  for  their  welfare.  This 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  anguish  she  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  conviction  that  her  stay  with  them 
was  to  be  but  brief — or,  out  of  respect  to  her 
husband,  who  disliked  to  have  them  about  him. 

Mothers  are  apt  to  feel  a  harmless  delight  in 
seeing  their  little  ones  tastefully  dressed ;  but 
Mr.  Brontd  set  his  face,  like  a  flint,  against  any 
such  feminine  weaj^ness.  He  wished  to  train 
his  household  in  a  way  that  they  should  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  the  folly  of  dress,  fashion  and  ex¬ 
travagance  in  any  shape.  A  savage  simplicity, 
a  severe  utility,  characterized  all  his  viewa  He 
would  have  stripped  away  every  illusion  of  the 
imagination,  and  every  weakness  of  the  heart, 
in  the  hope  that  a  Spartan  grandeur  might  be 
the  result.  In  place  of  this,  he  stands  now 
in  his  solitary  home,  the  last  of  his  household, 
and  the  little  church-yard  of  Haworth  has  gar¬ 
nered  all  the  defrauded  little  ones  who  pined  for 
the  bread  of  life  and  received  a  stone. 

The  oak  loves  the  tempest,  and  thrives  upon 
the  rock,  because  it  is  an  oak ;  but  the  more 
tender  children  of  Flora  must  have  a  more  ten¬ 
der  and  genial  rooting,  or  they  die. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  Brontd  would  by  no  means 
justify  any  great  expense,  and  friends  were  not 
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wanting  to  make  acceptable  preaents  to  the  deli-  “  Ibo  panonag*  itands  at  right  angle*  to  the  road, 


cate  and  precocious  children.  At  one  time,  they 
had  been  out  upon  the  moors,  when  thej  were 
overtaken  by  rain  ;  the  good  mother,  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  score  of  small  wet  feet  soon  to  make 
their  appearance,  caused  a  supply  of  bright- 
colored  shoes,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
children,  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  kitchen  fire 
to  warm,  ready  for  their  return.  Shwtly  after¬ 
ward,  on  going  to  place  them  upon  the  children’s 
feet,  they  had  disappeared,  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  of  the  pretty  display  but  the  odor  of 
burnt  leather.  The  father  had  thrown  them  into 
the  fire  as  too  gay  for  their  use. 

The  wife,  also,  had  been  presented  with'  a  silk 
dress  of  modest  appearance,  but  which  did  not 
comport  with  the  rig^d  ideas  of  her  husband,  and 
consequently  was  never  worn.  It  was,  however, 
kept  locked  in  the  bureau  ;  and,  without  doubt, 
the  careful  mother  thought,  at  some  time,  it 
might  grace  the  trim  shape  of  one  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  One  day,  she  recollected,  with  an  inward 
dread,  that  she  had  left  the  keys  of  the  bureau 
in  the  lock,  and  she  hastened  up  stairs  only  to 
find  the  beautiful  dress  cut  to  shreds. 

This  may  be  very  manly  and  noble,  but  to  our 
mind  it  is  simply  a  heartless  disregard  of  the 
taste  and  culture  of  a  refined  woman.  We  could  > 
pardon  it  in  a  Cromwell  or  Napoleon,  because  of  I 
the  magnitude  which  will  overshadow  and  redeem  ! 
even  small  things ;  but  in  a  man  of  any  less  | 
caliber  it  wears  only  the  aspect  of  a  grim  Pagan- ' 
ism,  and  we  feel  much  as  if  we  wished  the  timid,  ^ 
sweet  wife,  with  her  little  brood  of  frightened  ) 
children,  would  haunt  him  every  night  through  j 
the  desolate  mansion  where  he  sits  alone  and  i 
bereft  of  all  empathy. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  children  of  pa- 1 
rents  such  as  these  must  either  be  geniuses  or  I 
bom  idiots.  The  fierce  passiqns  of  the  father,  j 
combined  with  a  robust  intellect,  mixed  with  an 
unappeasable  appetite  for  study,  and  an  almost  ^ 
savage  love  of  hard  mental  labor ;  frugal,  ascetic 
even ;  brooding,  solitary  ;  selfish,  yet  truthful ; ! 
upright,  and  even  grand  in  his  moral  proclivities,  ' 
were  a  mold  in  which  to  cast  the  fine,  exquisite,  ^ 
beautiful  intimations  of  the  mother — the  bios- 1 
som  leaning  against  the  rugged  fissures  of  the 
ledge  ;  all  these,  cast  in  the  crucible  of  Nature,  j 
were  the  wondrous  elements  out  of  which  was  ' 
to  be  evolved  the  genius  of  Charlotte  BrontA 
That  the  children  all  died  early  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing — the  only  wonder  is  that  they  survived  the  ' 
first  period  of  childhood.  j 

The  parsonage  of  Haworth,  of  which  Patrick 
Brontd  bod  become  rector,  is  thus  described  by  I 
Mrs.  Gaskill :  .  I 


ntciiig  down  upon  the  church  ;  so  that,  in  tact,  parsonage, 
church  and  helfried  school-house  form  three  sides  of  on 
irregular  oblong,  of  which  the  fourth  is  open  to  the  fields 
and  moors  that  lie  beyond.  The  area  of  this  oblong  is 
filled  np  by  a  crowded  cburch-ysrd,  and  a  small  garden  or 
court  in  ftont  of  the  clergyman’s  house .  As  the  entrance 
to  this  from  the  road  is  at  the  side,  the  path  goes  around 
the  comer  into  the  little  plot  of  ground  Underneath  the 
window  is  a  narrow  fiower-border,  carefully  tended  in 
days  of  yore,  although  only  the  most  hardy  plants  could 
be  made  to  grow  there.  Within  the  stone  wall,  which 
keeps  out  the  surrounding  church-yard,  are  boshes  ol 
elder  and  lilac  ;  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  a 
square  grass  plot  and  a  gravel  walk.  The  house  is  of  gray 
stone,  two  stories  high,  heavily  roofed  with  flags,  in  order 
to  resist  the  winds  that  might  strip  off  a  lighter  covering. 
It  appears  to  have  been  built  about  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  to  consist  of  four  rooms  on  each  story  ;  the  two  win¬ 
dows  on  the  right  (as  the  visitor  stands  with  his  back  to 
the  church,  ready  to  enter  in  at  the  front  door,)  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bronte’s  study,  the  two  on  the  left  to  the  &m- 
ily  sitting-room.  Every  thing  about  the  place  tells  of  the 
most  dainty  order,  the  most  exquisite  cleanliness.  The 
door  steps  are  spotless  ;  the  small,  old-fiubioned  window 
panes  glitter  bke  looking-glass.  Inside  and  Outside  of  that 
house,  cleanliness  goes  np  into  its  essence,  purity.” 

Into  this  gloomy  old  house,  on  three  sides  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  graveyard,  and  the  great  barren 
moors  lying  beyond,  Mr.  Brontd  removed  from 
Thornton,  where  Charlotte  was  born,  with  several 
others  of  the  children.  The  family  now  remov¬ 
ing  to  Haworth  consists  of  father  and  mother 
(at  this  time  failing  in  health),  and  Maria,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  Charlotte,  Branwell,  Emily  Jane,  and 
Anne — ^we  name  them  according  to  age — five 
girls  and  a  boy ;  the  latter  was  remarkable,  even 
beyond  the  sisters,  in  personal  beauty  and  pre¬ 
cocity  of  intellect.  Indeed,  Branwell  seems  to 
have  drawn  more  largely  than  the  girls  from  the 
Irish  blood ;  and  was,  of  consequence,  more  so¬ 
cial  and  more  brilliant  than  they — while,  at  the 
same  time,  his  moral  proclivities  were  more 
qnestionable. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  law  of  physics  that 
the  finer  the  organization  of  the  -yhild — or  crea¬ 
tion,  indeed,  of  any  kind — the  more  delicate  the 
appetite,  and  the  greater  need  of  a  refined  but 
generous  diet  The  coarse  blood  is  content  with 
coarse  nutriment ;  while  the  exquisite  creations 
which  embody  the  soul  of  a  genius  mtlst  be  fed 
upon  a  sort  of  cosmopolitan  eclecticism,  or  it 
pines  from  inanition,  changes  its  character,  or 
lets  fall  the  material  casket.  Its  mental  health, 
no  lees  than  bodily,  demands  this.  From  anal¬ 
ogies  akin  we  give  ambrosia  and  nectar  to  the 
gods.  The  humming-bird  sups  from  the  nec¬ 
tarines  of  not  a  single  species  of  flowers,  but 
from  a  wilderness  of  sweets ;  the  lower  the  grade, 
the  more  earth-hidden  and  arbitrary  is  the  food 
required. 

From  this  law  of  life,  the  fine  nerves  accom- 
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panying  the  delicate  brain,  the  exquisite  sense 
with  the  high  imagination,  we  may  trace  back 
the  thousand  obliquities  of  genius — its  unheal¬ 
thiness  of  tone  to  its  poverty  of  esthetic  appli¬ 
ances.  The  time  will  come  when  the  child  of 
genius  will  be  met  with  offerings  of  frankincense 
and  myrrh ;  fine  linen  and  purple ;  grapes  of 
Eschol ;  figs  and  pomegranates  ;  pansies  for 
thought,  and  rosemarys  for  remembrance  ;  all 
the  lavish  beauty  of  earth  and  air  laid  at  the 
feet  of  God’s  divinely  commissioned  vicegerent, 
nobler  than  king  or  priest,  or  any  humanly  ap¬ 
pointed  ruler. 

By  the  inscrutable  will  of  Providence,  this 
Mr.  Brontd  fathers  a  household  of  geniuses,  and 
yet  in  his  isolation  and  selfism  he  does  not  bend 
himself  to  the  study  til  the  souls  thus  committed 
to  his  keeping,  but,  mewed  in  his  study,  con¬ 
cocts  his  dull  sermons,  and  leaves  them  to  g^rasp 
life  as  best  they  may.  He  feeds  these  children 
of  the  skies  upon  potatoes  and  a  diet  which  only 
belongs  to  the  lowest  culture,  and  which  soon 
demoralizes  even  these ;  while  ho  himself  eats 
alone,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  all  dainty 
bits,  all  extra  viands,  find  their  way  to  the  room 
of  this  solitary  ogre.  We  will  extract  again 
from  Mrs.  Gaskill,  that  our  readers  may  have  a 
picture  of  ‘the  family  as  it  existed  upon  its  first 
arrival  at  Haworth : 

“  A  good  old  woman,  who  came  to  nun«  Hn.  Bronta  in 
the  illnegii — an  internal  cancer — which  grew  and  gathered 
upon  her,  not  many  months  after  her  arrival  at  Haworth, 
tells  me  that  at  that  time  the  six  little  creatores  used  to 
walk  out,  hand  in  hand,  toward  the  glorious  wild  moors 
which,  in  after  days,  they  loved  so  passionately — ^the  elder 
ones  taking  thoughtful  care  for  the  toddling  wee  things. 

“  They  were  grave  and  silent  beyond  their  years — sub. 
dued,  probably,  by  the  presence  of  serious  illness  in  the 
house ;  for,  at  the  time  which  my  informant  speaks  bf^ 
lire.  Bronte  was  confined  to  the  bedroom,  ftom  which  she 
never  came  forth  alive.  ‘Yon  would  not  have  known 
there  was  a  child  in  the  house,  they  were  such  still,  nois^ 
less,  good  little  creatures.  Maria  would  shut  herself  up 
(Maria,  but  seven  I)  in  the  children’s  study,  with  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  be  able  to  tell  one  every  thing  when  she  came 
out— debates  in  Parliament,  and  I  don’t  know  what  alL 
She  was  as  good  as  a  mother  to  her  sisters  and  brother. 
But  there  never  were  such  good  children.  I  used  to  think 
them  spiritless,  they  were  so  diObrent  to  any  children  I 
bad  ever  seen.  In  part,  I  set  it  down  to  a  fancy  Mr. 
Bronte  had  of  not  letting  them  have  Sesh-meat  to  eat.  It 
was  from  no  wish  for  saving,  for  there  was  plenty  and 
even  waste  in  the  house,  with  youirg  servants  and  no  mis¬ 
tress  to  see  after  them ;  but  he  thought  that  children 
should  be  brought  up  simply  and  hardily — so  they  had 
nothing  but  potatoes  for  their  dinner ;  but  they  never 
seemed  to  wish  for  any  thing  else  ;  they  were  good  little 
creatures.  Emily  was  the  prettieet.' 

“  Mrs.  Bronte  was  the  same  patient,  eheerfhl  person  as 
we  have  seen  her  formerly  ;  very  ill,  suffering  great  pain, 
but  never  complaining  ;  at  her  better  times,  begging  her 
nuree  to  raise  her  head  to  let  her  see  her  clean  the  grate, 
‘  because  she  did  it  os  It  was  done  inOomwall devotedly 


fond  of  her  husband,  who  srannly  repaid  her  afbetion,  and 
suffered  no  one  else  to  take  the  night-nursing  ;  but,  a^ 
cording  to  my  informant,  the  mother  was  not  very  anxious 
to  see  much  of  her  children — probably  because  the  sight 
of  them,  knowing  bow  soon  they  were  to  be  left  mother¬ 
less,  would  have  agitated  her  toe  much.  So  the  Uttie 
things  clung  quietly  together,  for  their  tsther  was  busy  ia 
his  study  and  in  bis  parish,  or  with  their  mother,  and 
they  took  their  meals  alone ;  sat  reading,  or  whispering 
low,  in  the  ‘children’s  study,’  or  wandered  out  on  the 
hill-side,  band  in  hand.” 

This  is  a  terrible  forlorn  picture,  and  one  that 
mothers  will  read  with  an  ache  of  the  heart 
No  wonder  Charlotte,  and  Emily,  and  Anne,  in 
after  years  wrote  books  of  fierce  intensity,  and 
described  men  in  a  way  to  tingle  the  cheek. 

It  is  only  by  noting  the  mistakes  of  a  house¬ 
hold  that  parents  learn  the  need  of  those  genial 
manners,  sound  principles,  and  thoroughness  in 
every  way,  needful  to  the  training  of  children ; 
therefore  do  we  speak  resolutely  of  the  wrong¬ 
doing  of  Mr.  Brontd.  A  family  of  semutive 
little  ones  with  a  dying  mother,  reared,  as  it 
were,  in  a  church-yard,  denied  the  eheerfhl  com¬ 
panionship  of  children  ;  precociously  intellec¬ 
tual  without  the  aid  of  any  systematic  training ; 
their  young  brains  filled  with  politics  instead  of 
the  harmless  nnmeaningness  of  infantile  lore ; 
prematurely  ascetic,  with  senses  distorted  for 
lack  of  care ;  imaginations  running  riot  with 
tales  of  outrage  and  cruelty  ;  solemu  and  soli¬ 
tary,  except  as  they  cling  together  in  their  iso¬ 
lation,  presents  a  picture  so  dreary,  so  forlorn, 
so  almost  unhuman,  that  we  feel  as  if  looking 
upon  some  heathenish  record  of  Pagan  land,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  group  nurtured  under  the  “  droppings 
of  the  sanctuary,”  and  reared  under  the  be¬ 
nign  teachings  of  Him  who  said  “  suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,”  and  he  took  them 
in  bis  arms  aod  Uessed  them  in  his  heavenly  ten¬ 
derness  ;  intrusted  also  to  the  keeping  of  one  of 
His  ministers ;  a  group  of  lambs  to  be  cared  for 
by  him  who  professed  to  be  a  shepherd  of  souls. 
We  shall  not  cover  up  the  short-comings  of  this 
father  of  a  family,  and  this  minister  of  Christ 

These  things  are  to  be  kept  in  mind,  fm:  out 
of  this  grew  the  kind  of  genius  which  presented, 
not  creations,  but  portraitures,  terriMe  in  their 
grim  power,  such  as  “Jane  Eyre,”  “  Wnthering 
Hights,”  and  the  “  Tenant  of  Wildful  Hall.” 
Let  ns  see  the  kind  of  people  amid  whom  these 
girls,  these  weird  children,  grew,  and  we  shall 
not  wonder  that  every  thing  in  the  aspect  of 
their  minds  had  something  large,  strange,  un¬ 
natural  and  unwholesome.  The  finest  intinw- 
tions  til  soul  are  the  most  awful  when  turned 
astray.  Wbmi  wholesome  aliment  is  denied, 
even  the  gentler  creations  of  earth  take  to  what 
is  poisonous — the  bees  of  Hybla,  wafted  from 
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their  oative  sweets,  feed  upon  poppy  and  man- 
dragora. 

“  Even  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighboring  County  of  Lan¬ 
caster  is  struck  by  the  peculiar  force  of  character  which 
the  Yorkshiremen  display.  This  makes  them  interesting 
as  a  race  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  indiriduals,  the 
remarkable  degree  of  self-sufficiency  they  possess  gives 
them  an  air  of  independence  rather  apt  to  repel  a  stran¬ 
ger.  I  use  this  expression,  '  self-sufficiency,’  in  the 
largest  sense.  ConB<;iou8  of  the  strong  sagacity  and  the 
dogged  power  of  will  which  seem  almost  the  birthright  of 
the  natives  of  West  Riding,  each  man  relies  npon  him¬ 
self.  and  seeks  no  help  at  the  hands  of  his  neighbor. 
From  rarely  requiring  the  assistance  of  others,  he  comes 
to  doubt  the  power  of  bestowing  it ;  from  the  general  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  efforts,  he  grows  to  depend  upon  them,  and  to 
•rer-esteem  his  own  energy  and  power.  He  belongs  to 
that  keen,  yet  short-sighted  class,  who  consider  suspicion 
of  U1  whose  honesty  is  not  proved  as  a  sign  of  wisdom. 
The  practical  qualities  of  a  man  are  held  in  great  respect ; 
but  the  want  of  (aith  in  strangers,  and  untried  modes  of 
action,  extends  itself  even  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
virtues  are  regarded  ;  and  if  they  produce  no  immediate 
and  tangible  result,  they  are  rather  put  aside  as  unBt  for 
this  busy,  striving  world— especially  if  they  are  more  of  a 
passive  than  an  active  character.  The  affections  are 
strong,  and  their  foundations  lie  deep  ;  but  they  are  not — 
such  affections  seldom  are — wide  spreading,  nor  do  they 
show  themselves  on  the  surface.  Indeed,  there  is  little 
display  of  any  of  the  amenities  of  life  among  this  wild, 
rough  population.  Their  accost  is  curt ;  their  accent  and 
tone  of  speech  blunt  and  harsh.  Something  of  this  may, 
probably,  be  attributed  to  the  freedom  of  mountain  air 
and  of  isolated  hill  side  life ;  something  be  derived  from 
their  rongh  Norse  ancestry.  They  hare  a  quick  persep- 
tion  of  character,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor  ;  the  dwell¬ 
ers  among  them  must  he  prepared  for  certain  uncompli¬ 
mentary,  though  most  likely  true,  observations,  pithily 
expressed.  Their  feelings  are  not  easily  aroused,  but  their 
dnratlon  is  lasting.  Hence,  there  is  much  close  friendship 
and  ffiithful  service  ;  and  for  a  correct  exemplification  of 
the  form  in  which  the  latter  frequently  appears,  I  need 
only  refer  the  reader  of  *  Wuthering  Hights  ’  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  ‘  Joseph.  ’  From  the  same  cause  come,  also,  en¬ 
during  grudges,  in  some  eases  amounting  to  liatred, 
which  occasionally  has  been  bequeathed  from  generation 
to  generation.  1  remember  Hiss  Bronte  once  telling  me 
that  t  was  a  saying  about  Haworth,  ‘  Keep  a  stone  in  thy 
pocket  seven  year  ;  turn  it,  and  keep  it  seven  year  longer, 
that  it  may  be  ever  ready  to  thine  hand  when  thine  ene¬ 
my  draws  near.’  ” 

Whoever  reads  the  writings  of  these  girls  will 
perceive  that,  under  their  external  Episcopctcy, 
the  result  of  habit  and  education,  was  a  brood 
substratum  of  radicalism,  gathered  from  the 
Methodism  of  the  mother,  and  the  stern,  un¬ 
yielding  elements  of  these  Yorkshire  democrats. 
The  proprieties  of  every-day  life  belonged  to 
the  church  of  which  they  were  members ;  the 
elements  of  their  genins  were  the  compound  of 
that  independence  of  mind  and  bold  freedom  of 
character  which  had  come  down  to  the  people 
from  the  days  of  Oliver  CromwelL  Many  of 
the  Yoi^shire  peasants  had  been  the  stannch  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  omnmonwealth,  and  the  memory 


of  the  Protector  is  still  cherished  by  a  class  of 
workmen  who  owed  their  prosperity  at  one  time 
to  his  enlightened  policy,  and  whose  ancestors 
fought  in  his  army  at  the  great  battle  of  Dunbar. 

Charlotte  Brontd  is  not  slow  to  ridicule  and 
condemn  the  meanness,  idleness,  and  sensualism 
of  the  “Curates;”  as,  also,  their  innate  vul¬ 
garity  and  pretentiousness.  The  dissenters,  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  ignorant,  fanatical,  and 
disorganizing,  but  there  is  a  grave  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  and  stem  adherence  to  principle,  in  their 
character,  which  she  does  not  fail  to  delineate 
with  a  gloomy  grandeur  which  at  once  com¬ 
mands  our  respect  We  see  that  she  felt,  as  all 
must  feel  capable  of  reflection,  that  out  of  these 
elements,  broad  and  democratic,  spring  the  best 
materials  for  romance,  as  they  are  also  the  true 
substratum  of  national  magnanimity.  Besides 
the  impress  left  by  Cromwell,  reaching  down 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  the  great  Wesley 
had  ministered  in  Yorkshire  and  its  vicinity,  and 
found  an  ample  and  sturdy  growth  of  mind  to 
receive  the  leaven  of  his  preaching  into  a  richly 
yielding  harvest-field. 

The  mother  dies  when  Maria,  the  oldest  girl, 
is  little  more  than  eight  years  old ;  and  for  a 
year,  perhaps  more,  the  bereaved  children  do 
as  beet  they  may,  cared  for  by  servants — those  of 
orderly  habits  and  kind  hearts,  most  certainly — 
and  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  aus¬ 
tere,  solitary  father.  The  boy,  Patrick  Bran- 
well,  being  more  robust  and  brilliant  than  the 
over-thoughtful  girls,  without  doubt  relieved 
somewhat  the  severe  shadowings  of  the  little 
group. 

At  length,  a  good,  self-sacrificing  spinster 
aunt  appears  upon  the  scene,  exacting,  as 
maiden  aunts  are  apt  to  be,  but  thoroughly 
painstaking  and  faithful  to  the  children  of  her 
sister.  She  looks  to  the  economy  of  the  house¬ 
hold  ;  instructs  the  little  ones  in  plain  English 
studies  in  her  bedroom ;  teaches  them  house¬ 
keeping  and  needle-work,  as  she  should  do ;  but 
she  does  not  impart  much  cheeriness  to  the 
scene,  for  she  remembers  the  pleasant  social  pro¬ 
clivities  of  her  old  home,  and  pines  somewhat 
to  return  to  it,  which  she  never  does.  She  finds 
the  proximity  of  the  graveyard  depressing  and 
melancholy,  as  the  children  of  coarse  do ;  her 
sister’s  husband  taciturn  and  recluse ;  the  house 
damp  and  scanty  in  its  appliances,  and  so  she 
clatters  through  the  dim  halls  and  over  the  stone 
floors  in  pattens,  and  brings  her  own  little  stock 
of  funds  to  eke  out  the  comfoi-ts  of  the  family. 
Good,  dear  spinster  that  she  is,  we  are  sure  that 
such  abnegation  of  self  merits  something  better 
than  to  lead  about  an  ape  “  down  below,”  by 
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way  of  penalty  for  not  leading  one  here  upon 
earth. 

Meanwhile,  a  pious  soul,  mindful  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  poor  clergymen’s  daughters,  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  train  them  upon  the  milk  of  the  word,  ^ 
has  contrived  an  establishment  to  which  they  > 
may  be  sent,  at  “  Cowan’s  Bridge  this  man  is 
a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  and  the 
whole  bitter  experience  which  the  little  victims 
of  the  system  encountered  there  was  afterward  ' 
graphically  described  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  in  | 
her  novel  of  Jane  Eyre,  under  the  designation  \ 
ef  Linwoods.  Mrs.  Gaskill  has  tried,  wc  think  | 
culpably,  to  screen  this  man  from  his  well-mer- 1 
ked  blame,  by  dwelling  upon  the  excellence  of 
his  motives ;  but  we  believe  that  it  is  better  to 
call  the  short-comings  of  men  and  women  by 
plain  and  honest  names.  The  method  adopted, 
countenanced  or  tolerated  at  “  Cowau’s  Bridge,” 
under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  was  in¬ 
human,  humiliating  and  monstrous,  and  finally, 
as  it  proved,  murderous.  Here  Maria  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bronte,  two  sensitive  children  of  eleven 
and  ten,  sickened  under  neglect,  austerity  and  a 
nauseating  diet,  and  were  carried  home,  the  one 
to  die  a  few  days  after,  and  the  other  in  a  few 
months.  Charlotte  could  not  recall  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  her  little  sisters  there,  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  life,  without  a  fiash  of  indignation, 
and  the  record  she  has  left  will  perpetuate  the 
outrage  for  many  generations,  for  it  is  admitted 
on  all  bauds  to  be  as  true  in  fact  as  it  is  graphic 
in  description. 

Some  may  blame  the  author  for  this  terrible 
chronicle  in  after  years  ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we 
believe  it  best  to  speak — forbearance  and  silence 
perpetuate  evils  which  an  outspoken  rebuke 
might  reform.  It  is  certainly  not  artistic — it 
does  not  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  beautiful, 
and  scarcely  do  any  of  the  delineations  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Brontd  range  themselves  under  that  head, 
but  they  belong  to  that  fierce  instinctive  rebel¬ 
lion  at  what  is  unjust  in  itself,  pretentious  and 
hypocritical,  which  has  made  her  name  immor¬ 
tal.  We  would  gladly  leave  this  aspect  of  her 
life  for  some  clear,  tranquil  resting-place ;  some 
bright,  beautiful  glintings  of  the  sunbeams 
through  the  yew-tree  shade  ;  but,  alas  1  her  life 
afforded  none  of  these — it  was  nearly  all  passed 
in  shadow,  nor  was  it  pensively  tender,  but  fu¬ 
nereal  dark.  Still  she  wears  onward  to  maiden¬ 
hood,  not  hopeful,  not  vivacious ;  but  Mrs.  Gas- 
kill  shall  speak  for  her : 

“  In  1831,  she  wss  a  quiet,  thoughtful  girl,  of  nearlj 
fifteen  jears  of  age,  rery  email  in  figure — ‘stunted’ 
was  the  word  she  applied  to  herself— but  as  her  limbs 
and  head  were  i*just  proportion  to  the  alight,  ftmgile 
body,  no  word  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  suggestive  of  de¬ 


formity  could  properly  be  applied  to  her ;  with  soft,  thiek, 
brown  hair,  and  peculiar  eyes,  of  which  I  find  it  difllcult 
to  give  a  description,  as  they  appeared  to  me  in  her  later 
lifs.  They  were  large  and  well  shaped  ;  their  color  a  red¬ 
dish  brown ;  but  if  the  iris  waa  closely  examined,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  compoaed  of  a  great  variety  of  tints.  The 
usual  expression  was  of  quiet,  listening  intelligence  ;  bpt, 
now  and  then,  on  some  just  occasion  for  vivid  interest  or 
wholesome  indignation,  a  light  would  shine  out,  as  if  some 
spiritual  lamp  had  been  kindled,  which  |^wed  behind  those 
expressive  orbs.  1  never  saw  the  like  in  any  other  human 
creature.  As  for  the  rest  of  her  features,  they  were  plain, 
large  and  ill  set ;  but,  unless  you  began  to  catalogue  them, 
you  were  hardly  aware  of  the  fact,  for  the  eyes  and  power 
of  the  countenance  overbalanced  every  physical  defect  ■, 
the  crooked  mouth  and  the  large  nose  were  forgotten,  and 
the  whole  lace  arrested  the  attention,  and  presently  at¬ 
tracted  all  those  whom  she  herself  would  have  eared  to 
attract.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  the  smallest  I  ever 
saw  ;  whan  one  of  the  former  was  placed  in  mine,  it  was 
like  the  soft  touch  of  a  bird  in  the  middle  of  my  palm . 
The  delicate  long  fingers  had  a  peculiar  fineness  of  sensa¬ 
tion,  which  was  one  reason  why  all  her  handiwork,  oi 
whatever  kind — writing,  sewing,  knitting — was  so  clear  in 
its  minuteness.  She  was  remarkably  neat  in  her  whole 
personal  attire,  but  she  was  dainty  as  to  the  fit  of  her 
shoes  and  gloves.” 

This  description  would  promise  little  for  a 
girl  whose  way  was  to  be  made  in  a  fashionable 
point  of  view,  and  less  in  the  path  of  mere  hus¬ 
band  hunting ;  in  the  matter  of  genius,  even,  it 
does  not  promise  the  best — not  the  sweetest  har¬ 
monies,  not  beautiful  intimations — there  is  to  be 
a  fierce  struggle  for  life  even ;  one  more  terrible 
for  bread — and  for  the  soul’s  utterance  which 
will  not  long  be  delayed.  She  is  already  a 
mother  in  the  domestic  circle.  The  children  all 
write,  more  or  less,  poetry,  dramas,  tales,  sketches, 
and  even  critiques  ;  though  bow  they  did  it 
seems  unaccountable,  except  that  we  know  that 
nature  struggles  mightily  for  space  and  vitality. 
The  roots  of  the  vine  will  travel  over  a  great 
space  and  penetrate  stone  walls,  and  climb  great 
ledges  that  they  may  dip  themselves  into  the  water 
courses ;  and  the  soul  of  our  humanity  is  surely 
not  less  persistent  in  its  quest  of  nutriment 

Branwell  had  ripened  into  a  handsome,  care¬ 
less  youth,  fond  of  admiration,  selfish ;  and 
richly  endowed  with  that  brilliant  sensuousness, 
half  angel,  half  devil,  so  dangerous  to  the  poe- 
sesBor,  and  so  fascinating  in  the  world’s  eye. 
We  may  as  well  go  on  now  to  say  that  his  was 
one  of  those  defeated  lives,  of  large  promise  and 
brave  coloring,  so  often  terminating  in  gloom. 
He  had  been  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Brontd,  who  seems 
to  have  taken  more  care  in  training  the  son 
than  the  daughters ;  but  all  was  done  in  a  de¬ 
sultory,  haphazard  way,  by  no  means  well  for 
a  youth  organized  as  waa  this  same  Patrick 
Branwell  Brontd.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  father  or  sisters  ever  well  understood  him 
till  time  revealed  hia  real  character  in  all  its 
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deformity.  He  was  of  a  ready  wit  and  attract¬ 
ive  presence,  which  rendered  him  a  general  fa¬ 
vorite  ;  while  that  overweening  love  of  approval 
made  him  by  no  means  choice  of  his  companion¬ 
ship  where  this  passion  was  to  be  gratified,  and 
he  thus  became  early  the  boon  companion  of 
the  tavern  and  the  ale  house. 

He  gave  indications  of  a  talent  for  art,  which 
might  have  resulted  in  something  praiseworthy 
had  opportunities  been  afibrded  him ;  he  wrote 
verses  well,  and  prose  somewhat ;  he  was  not 
devoid  of  ambition,  but  lacked  that  energy  and 
persistence  so  essential  to  success  in  any  pursuit 
in  life.  At  length  we  find  him  a  private  tutor 
in  a  family,  where  he  became  involved  in  one  of 
those  unhappy  experiences  which  sometimes  mar 
the  happiness  of  even  wise  and  good  men,  but 
which  the  poor  youUi  encountered  writh  neither 
grace  nor  dignity  ;  he  had  not  the  loyalty  of  a 
Joseph,  nor  the  magnanimity  of  a  David,  and 
he  sank  at  once  to  the  most  pitiable  imbecility, 
meanness  of  life,  and  culpable  neglect  of  all  its 
dccenciea  The  miserable  father  seems  here  to 
have  seen  his  duty  clearly ;  he  took  him  to  his  | 
own  room,  listened  to  his  insane  complainings, 
his  unmanly,  because  imbecile  regrets,  and  those 
maudlin  moods  produced  by  a  paralyzed  mental 
will  and  strong  potations.  The  family  must 
have  greatly  suffered,  not  only  from  actual  fear 
of  his  violent  ways,  but  of  mortification  and 
wounded  family  affection.  At  length  he  drops 
from  the  circle,  and  in  the  little  church  at  Ha¬ 
worth,  the  tablet  bearing  his  name  and  demise, 
aged  30,  is  all  that  remains  of  this  one  hope  of 
his  family.  It  is  a  melancholy  eclipse.  The 
closing  scene  was  thus  described  by  Charlotte 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 

“  The  put  three  weeki  harp  been  a  dark  interval  in  oar 
humble  home.  Branwell’e  eonatitutiun  had  been  failing 
fiut  all  the  Summer  ;  but  still,  neither  the  doctors  nor 
himself  thought  him  so  near  his  end  u  he  was.  He  was 
entiieljr  confined  to  his  bed  but  for  one  single  dajr,  and 
wu  in  the  village  two  dajrs  before  his  death.  He  died, 
after  twenty  miuutee’  struggle,  on  Sunday  morning,  Sept. 
24.  He  wu  perfectly  oonacioua  tiU  the  lut  agony  cKkne 
on.  His  mind  had  undergone  the  peculiar  change  which 
frequently  precedes  death  two  days  previously — the  calm 
of  better  feelings  filled  it ;  a  return  of  natural  aflbetion 
marked  bis  last  moments.  He  is  in  God’s  hands  now, 
and  the  AU-Powetful  is  likewise  the  AU-Hereiful.  A  deep 
oonrietion  that  he  rests  at  lut— rests  well,  after  bis  l»ief, 
erring,  suflering,  feverish  life— fills  and  quiets  my  mind 
now.  The  final  separation,  the  spectacle  of  his  pale 
corpse,  gave  me  more  acute,  bitter  pain  than  I  could  have 
imagined.  Till  the  lut  hour  comw,  we  never  know  how 
much  we  can  forgive,  pity,  regret  a  near  relative.  All  bis 
vices  were  and  are  nothing  now.  We  remember  only  his 
woes.” 

Afi  the  fkmlly  took  more  firmly  hold  of  life 
they  developed  strong  ntlient  points,  ns  we  shall 
show  as  we  proceed.  Charlotte  and  Emily  (the 


beauty  of  the  family)  had  tried  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  prevailing  system  of  Cowan’s  Bridge 
only  to  confirm  the  worst  impressions  in  regard 
to  them,  and  they  returned  home  to  learn  as 
best  they  might  by  themselves.  They  studied 
subsequently  with  a  Miss  Wooler,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  pious,  efficient  woman,  capable  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  her  pupils.  Here  Charlotte 
contracted  some  pleasant  school-girl  Menddiips, 
which  she  cherished  through  life.  She  was  her¬ 
self  neareighted  and  awkward,  morbidly  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  abounding  with  tears.  Emily,  on  the 
contrary,  was  far  handsomer,  and  apparently 
more  robust ;  but,  attached  to  the  solitary  moors 
of  Haworth  ;  proud  and  taciturb,  she  was  obliged 
to  be  sent  home  because  of  extreme  homesick¬ 
ness,  where  she  remained,  with  but  few  intermp- 
tions,  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Emily  was 
the  “  Shirley  ”  of  Charlotte’s  book,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  Yillette,  and  has  been  too  much  regarded 
as  a  failure.  She  was  tall  and  reserved,  fond  of 
dogs,  as  Shirley  is  described  to  have  been.  “  Tar- 
I  tar  ”  was  the  counterpart  of  a  favorite  animal 
which  bad  been  presented  to  Emily.  This  dog 
was  devotedly  attached  to  his  mistress,  but  was 
of  so  fierce  and  ungovernable  a  nature  that 
any  indignity  in  the  shape  of  a  blow,  or  other¬ 
wise,  drove  him  frantic.  Emily  alone  could 
govern  bis  moods.  She  hod  been  warned  that  a 
blow  from  a  stick  or  whip  would  most  probably 
prove  fatal  to  the  perpetrator,  as  the  bull-dog, 
Keeper  (Tartar  in  Shirley),  would  instantly  fiy 
at  the  person’s  neck,  from  whence  he  was  not 
easily  removed. 

We  will  give  the  outlines  of  a  story  recounted 
at  some  length  by  Mrs.  Gaskill,  because  it  shows 
a  force  of  character  in  Emily  which  is  quite 
appalling  to  our  mind,  and  yet  which  would 
have  been  grandly  magnificent  had  some  heroic 
field  been  appointed  her.  Most  probably,  had 
some  broad,  fresh,  vigorous  sphere  of  action 
been  opened  to  this  fiercely  independent  child 
of  genius,  she  would  have  been  living  to  this 
day.  More  persons  die  for  lack  of  a  congenial 
sphere  of  life  than  from  over  effort  or  legiti¬ 
mate  disease. 

It  seems  this  rough,  untamable  bull-dog  had 
some  very  dainty  proclivities,  answering  to 
something  within,  not  yet  developed  ftilly  in  the 
dog  nature,  one  of  which  was  a  habit  of  seizing 
upon  every  opportunity  to  rest  his  huge,  tawny 
limbs  in  the  center  of  some  nice  white  counter¬ 
pane.  The  family  had  been  mneh  annoyed  by 
this  propensity  ofhls,  and  Emily  had  declared  she 
would  punish  him  severely  at  tile  repetition  of 
the  offense.  Not  long  after  this  threat,  good  old 
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Tabby,  the  faithful  ecrvaut  of  many  yean,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  room  door  announcing  a  further 
delinquency  on  the  part  of  Keeper.  Eknily  arose 
and  left  the  room,  pale  with  determination  ;  the 
family  knew  her  too  well  to  interpose  a  word  of 
remonstrance;  presently,  she  appeared,  drag* 
ging  the  unwilling  beast — who  uttered  low,  sav¬ 
age  growls  all  the  while — by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  down  the  stairs,  into  a  dark  corner ;  she 
dared  not  use  any  weapon,  for  fear  of  the  fatal 
spring  of  the  brute  at  her  throat — ^bnt  she  pun¬ 
ished  him  with  her  clenched  hand,  over  the  eyes 
and  face,  till  the  creature  was  utterly  subdued. 
When  all  was  over,  ^e  girl  took  his  swollen 
head  into  her  lap  and  tethed  it,  and  took  care  of 
him  tenderly  tili  quite  recovered.  Keeper  owed 
her  no  grudge  thereafter,  but  was  always  equally 
and  generously  attached  to  bis  resolute  young 
mistress.  He  always  lay  at  her  feet — at  night, 
by  her  chamber  door ;  and  when  death  closed 
the  scene,  poor,  faithful  Keeper  came  forth  and 
walked  to  the  grave  as  one  of  the  chief  mourn¬ 
ers.  We  are  anticipating  very  much  the  course 
of  events  in  the  family,  both  in  regard  to  Emily 
and  Branwell. 

Long  befoie  Charlotte  had  reached  her  earliest 
youth,  she  and  her  sisters  had  felt  the  need  of 
doing  something  in  aid  of  their  own  support 
Their  father’s  salary  was  small,  and  living  ex¬ 
pensive,  even  with  the  utmost  economy.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  find  her  (Charlotte)  a  teacher  in  the 
school  of  Miss  Wooler,  working  hard  and  re¬ 
ligiously  for  a  small  sum  of  money — barely 
enough  to  meet  her  own  small,  simple  expendi¬ 
tures  and  clothe  her  sister  Anne.  Daring  the 
vacations,  the  three  girls  and  Branwell  would 
talk  over  a  thousand  plans,  none  of  which  could 
well  be  carried  into  execution.  They  even  wrote 
to  some  of  the  principal  literati,  under  a  fictitious 
name,  asking  advice.  One  of  these  letters,  be  it 
said  to  the  honor  of  Southey,  was  promptly  and 
courteously  answered.  Their  life  was  really  as 
dreary  and  hopeless  as  life  could  well  be,  at  the 
time  to  which  we  now  refer — Branwell  perhaps 
eighteen,  and  the  girls  younger,  all  except  Char¬ 
lotte,  who  was  now  little  more  than  nineteen. 
It  had  been  the  habit  of  Miss  Branwell,  the  aunt 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  to  have  the  lights  of 
the  house  put  out  at  nine  o’clock,  at  which  time 
she  retired  to  her  own  room,  and  expected  the 
family  to  do  the  same.  But  these  children,  anx¬ 
ious  and  oppressed  with  their  exuberant  intel¬ 
lect,  found  it  impossible  to  sleep ;  and  they  were 
to  be  seen,  hour  after  hour,  walking  up  and 
down  the  dim  room — all  the  four  at  first,  walk¬ 
ing  back  and  forth,  talking  together,  discussing 
their  plans,  reciting,  and  laying  the  foandauon 


for  many  a  work  destined  never  to  see  the  lig^t. 
Charlotte  thus,  in  the  presence  of  her  sisters, 
started  the  idea  of  a  heroine,  small  and  plain — 
her  Jane  Eyre — modeled  upon  the  principle  of 
Walter  Scott’s  Jeannie  Deans.  This  presents  a 
picture  forlorn  in  the  extreme — these  young  peo¬ 
ple  walking,  at  midnight,  in  their  gloomy  room. 

Charlotte  and  Emily  finally  decided  that  a 
more  thorough  education  would  be  necessary  be¬ 
fore  they  could  do  any  thing  satisfactory  in  any 
department  Charlotte  bad  been,  at  one  time,  a 
governess  in  a  private  family,  as  well  as  a 
teacher  with  Miss  Wooler.  All  her  experience 
had  been  laborious,  and  her  life  devoid  of  cheer. 
Her  letters  to  friends  indicate  a  terrible  straggle 
within ;  they  are  hopeless  and  melancholy  rec¬ 
ords  mostly,  and  yet  one  feels  in  the  reading  that 
she  holds  bock  more  than  die  utters.  She  strives 
for  religious  light  and  heavenly  patience  at  a 
period  when  we  see  that  every  fiber  of  her  soul 
revolts  from  her  destiny.  She  is  painfully  con¬ 
scious  of  her  own  lack  of  personal  attractions ; 
hence,  she  is  shy  and  easily  disheartened.  But 
all  this  while  the  fires  within  are  burning  them¬ 
selves  outward  to  the  air,  when  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  appearance  of  a  great,  lurid  light,  such 
as  betokens  a  far-off  conflagration. 

The  reader  of  Jane  Eyre  will  find  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Charlotte  Brontd  somewhat  faitbfnlly 
delineated  in  that  work,  omitting,  of  coarse,  the 
details  and  love  scenes  which  an  author  gathers 
most  generally  fhim  observation — sometimes 
from  some  hidden,  always  to  be  hidden  experi¬ 
ence.  Along  at  this  period  the  girls  were  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  their  books — Emily  and 
Anne  each  one,  and  Charlotte  her  Jane  Eyre 
and  Shirley.  Villette  was  to  grow  from  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  some  two  years  abroad.  At  this  period, 
she  is  evidently  morp  mystical  than  even  Mrs. 
Glaskill,  her  excellent  friend,  understands ;  we 
have  hints  occasionally,  but  dim,  of  an  inward 
life,  never  clearly  revealed  even  to  herself.  She 
ha^moods,  also,  but  Emily  has  them  so  much 
more  profoundly ;  Anne  is  so  delicate,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  family  so  little  helpful  to  each  other 
that  she  subdues  herself  resolutely,  striving  for 
a  commonplace  utility,  when  the  roll  of  a  sol¬ 
emn  anthem  in  the  depths  of  her  soul,  no  more 
to  be  smothered,  calls  her  to  worship  and  adore. 
This  inward  life  of  hers  is  so  unlike  the  outward 
that  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  a  clear  light  is 
gathering  in  her  eyes,  which  those  who  look 
upon  find  themselves  spell-bound.  She  does  not 
quite  understand  this  herself ;  she  thinks  she  is 
the  worse  for  this  inward  glory,  and  so  she 
strove  to  make  herself  like  the 

"  Djer’a  hand  labdoed  to  that  it  vorka  in.” 
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Emily,  the  still,  but  impassioaed  Emily,  also,  I 
is  eating  out  her  heart  in  a  school,  as  teacher, 
where  she  vorkt  from  lix  in  tie  morning  to  eleven  at 
night,  ecitk  only  one  hai^  hour  exereue  between,  a 
bondage  as  cruel  as  it  was  murderous.  The  un¬ 
tamable  Emily  was  slowly  dying.  When  they  met 
at  Christmas  time,  in  1836,  Charlotte  saw  all  this, 
and  saw  that  something  must  be  done  at  once. 
The  young  people  paced  up  and  downtheir  dusky 
room,  sometimes  talking,  sometimes  silent,  for 
the  prospect  was  glooomy  enough  before  them. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  which  ought  to 
have  been  named  ere  now.  Charlotte,  firom 
very  early  life,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing 
in  such  minuto  characters  that  a  page  now  be¬ 
fore  ns,  though  delicate,  almost  elegant  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  can  hardly  be  read  without  a  magni- 
fying  glass.  This  habit  grew  partly  from  her 
near-sightedness,  and  partly  from  that  need  of 
economy  in  the  family  which  rendered  it  desira¬ 
ble  to  husband  their  little  stock  of  paper  where 
so  many  were  inclined  to  literature.  This  very 
minute  handwriting  seems  to  go  with  her  petite 
figure,  and  indicates,  perhaps,  a  certain  tendency 
to  abridge  and  compress  herself,  which  she 
seems  at  this  time  to  regard  as  the  proper  and 
true  mode  of  life.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  where 
God  designs  his  creature  to  walk  a  mountain 
hight  it  is  vain  for  him  to  linger  upon  the  plain. 

Charlotte  is  not  clear  to  herself,  as  we  have 
said,  but  upon  one  point  she  is  not  either  anx¬ 
ious  or  bewildered.  She  plans  for  work  in  the 
world — brave  work,  with  hands  and  brain.  Mar¬ 
riage  thoughts  come  to  her,  as  they  come  to  all 
women,  at  some  time,  but  she  regards  marriage 
as  something  far  off — to  come  over  and  above 
her  own  effort,  a  beautiful  boon,  God-given  if  at 
all,  but  by  no  means  a  necessity.  Her  first  offer 
of  marriage  calls  out  a  shade  of  fun  not  wanting 
in  her  character,  but  which  the  circumstances 
of  her  life  repressed  greatly : 

“  I  could  not  sit  all  day  making  a  grare  bee -before  my 
huibande  1  would  laugh,  and  satirise,  and  saj  whateyer 
came  into  mj  bead  first.  If  he  were  a  cleyer  man,  and 
loved  me,  the  whole  world  weighed  in  the  balance  against* 
his  slightest  «ish  should  be  light  as  air.” 

And  so  she  declined  the  proposal,  and  bent 
herself,  as  ever  through  life,  to  the  duties  be¬ 
fore  her.  She  became  governess  in  a  Yorkshire 
family,  and  encountered  a  species  of  treatment 
which  can  only  proceed  from  English  arrogance 
and  vulgar  pretension.  We  believe  that  nowhere 
in  our  democratic  country  a  delicate,  conscien¬ 
tious  woman,  refined  in  mannners,  and  a  lady  in 
culture,  would  be  treated  with  such  gross,  in¬ 
sulting  impudence.  Charlotte  Brontd,  the  in¬ 
spired  sibyl,  was  here  treated  like  the 
“  Girl  who  docs  the  meanest  chores." 


Her  stay  in  this  family  did  not  long  continue : 
and  we  find,  in  1839,  the  three  girls  are  at  home, 
and  Charlotte  actually  exults  at  her  freedom, 
and  talks  gaily  of  her  housekeeping — and,  by 
way  of  contrast,  declares :  “  I  am  much  happier 
black-leading  the  stoves,  making  the  beds,  and 
sweeping  the  fioors  at  home,  than  I  should  be 
living  like  a  fine  lady  anywhere  else.  I  intend, 
however,  to  take  another  situation  when  I  can 
get  it,  though  I  hate  and  abhor  the  very  name  of 
governess-ship.” 

About  this  time,  her  father,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  his  duties  as  rector,  and  perhaps  some 
failing  of  eyesight—  which  is  ere  long  to  render 
him  blind — took  a  curate ;  and  it  is  most  prob¬ 
able  that  Charlotte  began  for  the  first  time  to 
study  the  character  of  curates  in  general,  which 
she  has  so  freely  discussed  and  so  sharply  pre¬ 
sented  in  her  “  Shirley.”  She  took  a  second  sit¬ 
uation  as  governess,  and  the  plan  is  maturing  in 
the  minds  of  the  three  girls  to  open  a  school  by 
themselves.  It  was  the  great  subject  of  their 
home  vacations — the  more  eagerly  planned  be¬ 
cause  Anne  was  naturally  delicate,  and  the  two 
older  girls  suffered  greatly  because  of  this,  and 
they  wished  to  keep  her  with  them. 

At  length,  it  was  determined  that  Anne  should 
return  home,  and  Charlotte  and  Emily  go  to 
Brussels,  where  instruction  was  moderate,  and 
perfect  themselves  in  French,  study  music,  and 
the  Italian  and  German  languages,  initiatory  to 
this  plan. 

The  two  sisters  accordingly  went  abroad, 
where  they  remained  nearly  two  years,  studying 
hard  all  the  time,  indirectly  absorbing  material 
for  their  books,  most  especially  for  “  Yillette,” 
and  troubled  much  by  accounts  of  the  poor, 
weak  brother  at  home.  Still  they  persisted 
resolutely,  knowing  this  was  their  only  hope, 
till  intelligence  of  the  illness  of  the  good  spin¬ 
ster  aunt  compelled  them  homeward. 

Charlotte  is  now  more  than  thirty,  counted  by 
the  ordinary  calendar,  yet  she  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  ages,  so  profound  had  been  her  in¬ 
ward  experience.  The  household  had  gone 
through  some  humiliating  revelations  of  late,  in 
regard  to  Branwell,  but  he  has  ceased  from  his 
griefs  now — gone  to  his  long  resting  ;  the  annt, 
too,  has  finished  her  pilgrimage ;  the  girls  arc 
neither  of  them  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  but 
they  bear  bravely  up,  nevertheless.  They  cor¬ 
respond  with  a  few  friends,  dear  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  ;  they  walk,  as  of  old,  in  the  dim  room — it 
is  a  habit  never  to  be  laid  aside,  although  the 
careful  aunt  no  longer  prohibits  the  candles. 
Charlotte  reads  aloud  to  the  nearly  blind  father ; 
no  one  knows  if  the  old  man  had  not  blinded 
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himst-lf  with  weeping  for  the  recreant  boy  who  ! 
had  once  been  k  beautiful,  ao  full  of  a  strange  | 
promise.  God  knows ;  but  he  is  almost  blind  : 
now,  and  tenderly  eared  for — most  especially  by 
the  greatest  of  his  children,  the  little,  pale,  near¬ 
sighted  Charlotte,  who  is  to  send  a  clear,  ring¬ 
ing  voice,  by  and  by,  to  startle  people  upon 
both  sides  of  the  water.  One  day,  by  accident, 
she  finds  that  they  all — she,  and  Emily,  and 
Anne — have  been  writing  verses,  just  as  poor, 
lost  Branwell  had  done  before. 

At  length,  they  publish  a  book ;  all  their 
poems  in  one  volume — weird,  strong  utterances, 
some  of  them — greater  in  what  they  indicate 
than  what  they  achieve.  They  say  nothing  to 
the  blind  father  in  the  matter ;  confidence  had 
not  been  intimate  between  them  ever,  and  he  is 
so  nearly  blind  now  that  no  anxieties  mnst  be 
forced  upon  him.  Mrs.  Gaskill  refers  to  this 
period : 

“  Her  bther*!  ejeeight  had  become  lerioaalr  impaired 

the  progreea  of  the  eataimct  irhich  waa  forming.  He 
vaa  nearijr  blind.  He  could  grope  bia  way  about,  and 
recognize  the  featurea  of  those  be  knew  well,  when  the; 
were  placed  against  a  strong  light ;  but  be  could  no  lon¬ 
ger  see  to  read,  and  thus  his  eager  appetite  for  knowledge 
and  information  of  all  kinds  was  sererel;  balked.  He 
continued  to  preach.  I  have  heard  that  be  was  led 
up  into  the  pulpit,  and  that  bia  sermons  were  never  so 
effective  as  when  he  stood  there  a  gray,  sightless  old  man, 
his  blind  eyes  looking  out  straight  before  him,  while  the 
words  that  came  from  his  lips  bad  all  the  vigor  and  force 
of  his  best  days.  Another  fact  has  been  mentioned  to 
me,  curious  as  showing  the  accurateness  of  his  sensation 
of  time.  His  sermons  had  always  lasted  exactly  half  an 
hour.  With  the  clock  right  before  him,  and  with  bis 
ready  flow  of  words,  this  had  been  no  difiicult  matter  as 
long  as  he  could  see  ;  but  it  was  the  same  when  he  was 
blind.  As  tbe  minute-hand  came  to  the  point  marking 
the  expiration  of  tbe  thirty  minutes,  be  concluded  his 
sermon.” 

Subscqueutly,  at  the  earnest  instigation  of 
Charlotte,  he  submitted  to  an  operation  by  which 
he  was  entirely  restored  to  sight  Charlotte 
also  wrote  a  book  somewhere  about  this  period, 
for  which  she  was  unable  to  procure  a  publisher, 
and  we  believe  it  is  unprinted  to  this  day.*  Her 
habits  of  composition  have  an  interest,  because 

•  ■nie  “  Professor” — the  work  alluded  to— has  been 
published  in  this  country,  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  since 
tbe  above  waa  written.  It  fa  a  book  to  be  read  and  re¬ 
read,  as  all  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  must  be ;  for,  like  some 
grand  old  painting,  they  gather  signiflcancy  as  we  dwell 
upon  them.  Tbe  “Profeasor”  n  ioooherent,  discon¬ 
nected  and  sketchy,  but  a  great  ntteranoe,  nevertheless. 
The  tribute  she  has  given  to  work — hon^,  persistent 
work — is  a  flne  le^cy  to  a  lazy  world,  whose  inhabitants 
would  ^dly  be  idle  six  days,  and  hardly  work  tbe  sev¬ 
enth.  The  characters  are  terribly  lifelike  and  real ;  there 
are  sweet  touches  to  go  to  the  heart,  also.  When  she 
suffers  her  true.  marriM  wife  to  insist  npon  her  own  ca¬ 
reer  of  hoBoraeie  effort,  earning  her  own  money  and 
spending  it  in  a  wife-like  way — sustaining  her  own  depart¬ 
ment,  gravely  and  gently— honoring  her  husband  because 
she  loves  him,  and  a  protective  Madonna  to  her  beauUful 
child,  she  gives  her  sex  the  noblest  indications  of  a  true 
womanly  aspect. 


they  show  how  entirely  Charlotte  BroiiM  was  a 
child  of  genius — a  “  demonized  ”  woman.  We 
should  say,  moreover,  that  at  this  time,  under 
all  these  disheartenments,  tbe  brave  girl  was 
working  npon  her  Jane  Eyre. 

“  I  remember,  however,  many  Utile  partleulars  wUeh 
Hiss  Bronte  gave  me,  in  answer  to  say  Inquiries  lespeet- 
ing  her  mode  of  oompoaiUon,  he.  She  said  that  it  was 
not  every  day  that  she  could  write.  Sometimes  weeks  or 
even  months  elapsed  before  she  felt  that  she  had  any 
thing  to  add  to  that  portion  of  her  story  which  waa 
already  written.  Then,  some  morning,  she  would  waken 
up,  and  tbe  progress  of  her  tale  lay  clear  and  bright  be¬ 
fore  her.  In  distinct  vision.  When  this  waa  the  case,  all 
her  care  was  to  discharge  her  household  and  filial  duties, 
so  as  to  obtain  leisure  to  sit  down  and  write  Out  tbe  inci¬ 
dents  and  oonaequent  thoughts,  which  were,  in  bet,  more 
present  to  her  mind,  at  such  times,  than  her  aetual  lifs 
itself.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  *  possession  *  (as  it 
were),  those  who  survive  of  her  daily  and  household 
companions,  are  clear  in  their  testimony,  that  never  waa 
the  claim  of  any  duty,  never  was  the  can  of  another  for 
help,  neglected  for  an  instant.  It  bad  become  neeeaaary 
to  giveThbby — [an  old  dsmily  servant]— now  nearly  eighty 
years  of  sg^the  assistanoe  of  a  girl.  Tabby  rdinquisbed 
any  of  her  wotk  with  jealous  reluctance,  and  could  not 
bear  to  be  reminded,  though  ever  ao  delicately,  that  the 
acuteness  of  her  senses  waa  dulled  by  age.  Tbe  other 
servant  might  not  interfere  with  what  she  chose  to  con¬ 
sider  her  exclusive  work.  Among  other  things,  she  re¬ 
served  to  herself  tbe  right  of  p^Ung  the  potatoes  for  din¬ 
ner  ;  bnt  as  she  eras  growing  blind,  she  often  left  in  those 
black  specks  which  we  in  tbe  North  call  the  ‘  eyes  ’  of 
the  potato.  Mias  Bronte  waa  too  dainty  a  housekeeper  to 
put  up  with  this ;  yet  she  could  not  bear  to  hurt  the 
laithful  old  servant,  by  bidding  tbs  yonnger  maidea  go 
over  tbs  potatoes  again,  and  so  reminding  Tabby  that  her 
srork  was  less  effectual  than  formerly.  Accordingly,  she 
would  steal  into  tbe  kitchen,  and  quietly  carry  off  the 
bowl  of  vegetaUes,  without  Tabby’s  being  aware,  and 
breaking  off  in  the  full  flow  of  interesf  and  inspiration  in 
her  writing,  carefully  cut  out  the  specks  in  tbe  potatoes, 
and  noiselessly  carry  them  back  to  their  place.  This 
little  proceeding  may  show  how  orderly  and  fully  she  ac¬ 
complished  her  duties,  even  at  those  times  when  the 
‘  possession  ’  was  upoo  her.  ” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  three  girls  publidied 
under  the  signatures  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Aoton 
Bell,  the  names  answering  to  the  initiais  of  each. 

While  Jaue  Eyre  was  electrifying  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  author  was  passing  a  terrible  ordeal  at 
home.  The  gentle  Anne  was  sinking,  and  the 
self-willed,  yet  wonderful  Emily  was  absolutely 
dying ;  and,  what  was  more  pitiful,  she  would 
not  even  admit  that  she  was  ill,  nor  allow  a 
word  to  be  said  in  regard  to  her  health.  Taci¬ 
turn  from  the  fiirst,  she  now  dragged  herself 
over  the  house,  breathing  shortly,  white  as  a 
ghost,  followed  by  her  devoted  dog,  and  per^ 
forming  her  round  of  duties  with  a  terrible 
exactitude.  Even  the  morning  ot  her  death, 
she  dressed  herself  with  care,  and  sat  at  her 
needle ;  and  only  less  than  an  hour  before  all 
waa  over,  proposed  that  a  physician  riiould  bo 
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sent  for.  He  came  too  late — she  had  ceased  to 
breathe.  This  was  in  the  gloomy  December,  1848. 
Branwell  bad  died  but  three  months  before. 

The  world  is  wondering  and  talking  abont 
Jane  Eyre,  but  up  there  in  Yorkshire  the  author 
is  at  night  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with 
only  Anne  for  company — there  were  once  four, 
and  two  under  the  white  stones ;  now  two  are 
within,  and  four  do  not  stir  in  the  moonlight 
amid  the  graves.  Four  months  after,  Anne  is 
laid  to  her  long  sleeping,  and  Charlotte  walks 
alone. 

Read  Charlotte’s  books  now  and  you  shudder. 
You  picture  to  yourself  the  spectral  figure  of 
the  lone  girl  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
haunted  by  the  shadows  of  her  household,  and 
glancing,  now  and  then,  at  the  upright  stones  so 
thickly  planted  beneath  her  window.  The  echoes 
of  her  Tame  reach  even  to  her  solitude,  but  they 
give  no  thrill  now — those  who  would  have  shared 
her  triumph  are  all  sleeping.  Mrs.  Gaskill 
speaks  tenderly  now  of  her  friend  Charlotte : 

“  Tbe  boon  of  ivtiriDg  for  the  niglit  had  slwayi  been 
early  in  the  paraooage  ;  now,  fomily  prayers  were  at  eight 
o’clock  ;  directly  after  which  Hr.  Brooto  and  old  Tabby 
went  to  bed,  and  Martha  was  not  long  in  following.  But 
Charlotte  could  not  have  slept  if  she  bad  gone — could  not 
hare  tested  on  her  desolate  couch.  She  stopped  op — it 
was  very  tempting— late  and  later ;  stiiring  to  beguile 
tbe  lonely  night  with  some  employment,  till  her  weak 
eyes  foiled  to  read  or  to  sew,  and  could  only  weep  in  soli¬ 
tude  over  tbe  dead  that  were  not.  No  one  on  earth  can 
even  imagine  what  those  hours  were  to  her.  Ail  the 
grim  superstitions  of  tbe  North  had  been  implanted  in 
her  daring  her  childhood  by  the  servants,  who  believed  in 
them.  They  recurred  to  her  now — with  no  shrinking 
from  tbe  spirits  of  the  dead,  but  with  such  an  intense 
longing  once  more  to  stand  foce  to  fooe  with  the  souls  of 
her  sisters  as  no  one  but  she  could  have  felt.  It  seemed 
as  if  tbe  very  strength  of  her  yearning  should  have  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  appear.  On  windy  nights,  cries  and  sobs, 
and  wailings  seemed  to  go  round  tbe  house,  as  of  the 
dearly-beloved  striving  to  force  their  wsy  to  her.  Some 
one  conversing  with  her  once  olQected,  in  my  presence,  to 
that  part  of  “  Jane  Eyre  ”  in  which  she  hears  Roches¬ 
ter’s  voice  crying  out  to  her  in  a  great  crisis  of  her  life, 
he  being  many,  many  miles  distant  at  the  time.  I  do  not 
know  what  incident  was  in  Miss  Bronte’s  recollection 
when  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  drawing  in  her  breath, 

But  it  is  a  true  thing ;  it  really  happened.” 

Our  story  is  nearly  told.  Our  readers  know 
all  that  they  will  care  to  learn.  Charlotte  finds 
thoughtful  friends  who  wile  her  up  to  London, 
where  she  is  honored  as  was  fitting. 

Shirley  follows  Jane  Eyre,  a  healthier  book 
and  greater,  but  it  does  not  “  take  ”  as  well  It 
will  be  read  in  the  future.  Then  comes  Vil- 
lette,  which  takes  the  public  again  by  storm. 
She  brings  ont  editions  of  her  sister’s  novels, 
with  a  tender  regard  for  their  fame ;  and  deeply 
in  her  heart  glows  a  brave,  womanly  attach¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  silver  lining  to  her  cloud. 


Marriage  was  proposed  now,  but  the  father,  in 
his  selfishness,  refused  to  port  with  his  gifted 
daughter,  and  so  it  was  postponed  until  1854, 
when  he  consents,  and  the  marriage  takes  place. 
The  father,  however,  refuses  to  witness  the  cere¬ 
mony.  We  can  readily  conceive  that  the  scene 
might  have  been  too  much  for  a  man  who  had 
looked  upon  tbe  bridal  of  so  many  to  the  grim 
bridegroom  Death.  We  forgive  him  in  this,  and 
give  him  our  pity.  Charlotte,  who  is  now  nearly 
forty,  describes  the  proffer  of  her  lover’s  hand 
with  the  freshness  of  a  young  girl ;  and  in  this 
undying  youth  of  her  natnre  we  can  readily 
comprehend  how  it  was  she  inspired  a  deep, 
holy  passion  in  the  heart  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Nichols.  She  thus  announces  the  occasion  to 
her  friend  Mrs.  Gaskill : 

“  After  tea  ihe  returned  from  the  study  to  her  own  ait- 
ting  room,  as  waa  her  custom,  leaving  her  fother  and  his 
curate  together.  Presently  she  heard  the  study  door 
open,  and  expected  to  bear  the  succeeding  cliish  of  the 
front  door.  Instead,  came  a  tap  ;  and,  ‘  like  lightning,  it 
flashed  upon  me  what  waa  coming.  He  entered.  He 
stood  before  me.  What  his  words  were  you  can  imagine  ; 
his  manner  you  can  hardly  realize,  nor  can  I  forget  it. 
He  made  me,  for  the  first  time,  feel  what  it  costs  a  man 

to  declare  aflection  when  he  doubts  response . The 

spectacle  of  one,  ordinarily  so  statue-like,  thus  tremb¬ 
ling,  stirred  and  overcome,  gave  me  a  strange  shock.  1 
could  only  entreat  him  to  leave  me  then,  and  promise  a 
reply  on  tbe  morrow.  I  asked  if  be  hod  spoken  to  papa. 
He  said  he  dared  not.  I  think  I  hsdf  led,  half  put  him 
out  of  the  room.’  ” 

Of  the  worldly  triumphs  of  Charlotte  we  have 
little  to  say.  When  the  world  is  able  to  sec  its 
prophets  it  is  a  good  augury.  But  to  our  mind, 
Charlotte  is  in  none  of  these  things.  We  see 
her  in  her  virgin  purity  and  sanctified  beati¬ 
tudes.  She  stands  stricken  and  bleeding  before 
ns,  bruised  and  forsaken ;  bttt,  Christ-like  in 
that,  she  is  sublimed  by  all  these  things.  She 
is  never  crushed,  never  broken,  never  wailing 
her  agony  ;  she  suff'ers,  not  with  the  old  endur¬ 
ance  of  her  sex,  so  deadening  and  so  hopeless ; 
but  with  a  divine  insight,  which  discerns,  though 
faintly,  a  better  way. 

That  her  books  are  intense  and  morbid,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  know  that  her 
whole  life  was  one  prolonged  tragedy.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  she  wrote  at  all.  That  she 
was  not  creative  mast  be  acknowledged,  for  her 
scenes  and  characters  are  all  portraitures  and 
reminiscences,  faintly  draped  in  the  robes  of  fic¬ 
tion,  and  breathed  into  life  by  a  fiery  imagina¬ 
tion.  That  her  portraitures  are  coarse  often, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  radical,  unscrupulous, 
unsympathetic,  terrible  reality  of  persons  and 
characters  amid  whom  her  lot  was  cast.  That 
she  demoralized  public  taste  by  making  tbe  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  humanity,  the  suffering,  blinded 
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aad  uccentric,  the  ooee  to  wiu  the  depths  of 
womanly  love,  is  not  to  be  concealed ;  bat,  yield¬ 
ing  all  this,  there  is  left  a  magnitude  of  power, 
an  originality,  an  insight,  as  profound  as  it  is 
surprising.  She  never  fully  realized  her  own 
greatness.  She  was  to  the  last  a  beautiful  child. 

Charlotte  Brontd  did  more  than  even  Mrs. 
Browning  has  done  to  break  up  the  dull,  misera¬ 
ble  crust  of  conventionalism.  In  her  we  see  no 
second-hand  ideas.  All  is  her  own.  She  utters 
herself  with  a  stern,  savage  individualisuL  She 
does  hot  care  who  has  gone  before  her,  nor  who 
shall  come  after;  she  has  a  mission  and  she 
utters  it  with  aTorce  such  as  we  may  imagine 
gathered  upon  the  lips  of  the  prophet  when  he  is 
finally  compelled  to  speak  to  the  Ninevitea 
That  Charlotte  Brontd  should  make  her  hero 
blind  is  not  surprising,  but  that  Elizabeth  B. 
Browning  should  do  so  is  without  excuse. 

The  last  few  years  of  Charlotte’s  life  were 
crowded  with  the  paraphernalia  of  literature. 
She  had  become  (hmoua  The  Yorkdiire  moors 
had  produced  a  family  of  seers.  Invitations 
and  testimonials  of  respect  and  admiration 
poured  in  upon  her.  Visits  of  business  and 
some  of  pleasure  were  now  made.  Next  she  is 
a  happy  wife.  The  heavens  seem  to  be  open  to 
the  gifted  child  of  genius.  She  speaks  so  ten¬ 
derly  of  home,  of  her  husband.  The  blank  days 
are  all  over,  and  we  begin  to  hope.  We  know 
she  feels  that  the  faces  of  her  dead  dear  ones 
are  brightening  down  to  her  in  her  sweet-wedded 
content 

But  with  the  lover  husband  she  walks  too  long 
upon  the  damp  moors.  A  cold  follows — then 
she  grows  very  ill — day  after  day  she  is  ill — 
delirious  even.  At  length  she  opens  her  eyes ; 
she  saw  her  husband’s  woe-worn  face,  and  caught 
the  sound  of  some  murmured  words  of  prayer 
that  God  would  spare  her.  “Ohl”  she  whis¬ 
pered  forth,  “  I  am  not  going  to  die,  am  I T  He 
will  not  separate  us,  we  have  been  so  happy.” 
Early  on  Saturday  morning,  March  31,  the  sol¬ 
emn  tolling  of  Haworth  church-bell  spoke  forth 
the  fact  of  her  death  to  the  villagers,  who  had 
known  her  from  a  child,  and  whose  hearts  shiv¬ 
ered  within  them  as  they  thought  of  the  two 
sitting  desolate  and  alone  in  the  old  gray  house. 

This  was  in  the  year  1856.  And  still  the 
human  heart  throbs  wildly  and  sympathetically 
at  the  mention  of  her  name,  and  will  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  She  was  so  much  in  herself  and 
owed  so  little  to  the  world,  that  it  may  well 
give  her  its  sympathy  and  award  her  its  glory. 
One  thing  is  certidn,  Charlotte  Brontd  could 
write  and  live  without  even  thia  Her  portrait¬ 
ures  are  of  a  native  vigorous  growth,  which 


might  have  been  lovelier  if  more  tenderly  nur¬ 
tured— greater  they  could  not  be. 

Mra  Gaskill  thus  describes  the  cloang  scene, 
when  Charlotte,  that  Easter  morning,  lay  dead  in 
the  parsonage  house : 

“  Few  beyond  the  eirele  of  bleak  bill*  that  bounded  her 
recent  dwelling  knew  that  ihe  wboee  name  wa*  lamed 
aflir  off  lay  dead  that  Easter  morning.  Of  her  own  fleeh 
and  blood,  more  were  In  the  grare  to  which  she  was  abont 
to  be  borne  than  among  the  living.  The  two  mourners, 
stunned  with  their  great  grief,  wished  to  be  alone.  A 
small  number  only  were  bidden  to  the  funeral.  But  the 
church-yard  was  thronged  with  the  poor,  the  wretched, 
the  forsaken,  who  bad  learned  to  lore  one  that  bad  never 
forgotten  them  in  their  time*  of  trial,  to  see  her  laid  be¬ 
side  her  own  people  whom  ‘  not  many  months  ago,  they 
bad  looked  at  a*  a  pale  white  bride  entering  on  a  new 
life  with  trembling,  happy  hope.’  ” 
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No  State  in  the  Union  furnished  more  men, 
or  exhibited  a  greater  amount  of  patriotism 
among  its  citizens,  during  the  Revolutionary 
contest,  than  the  little  State  of  Connecticut 
Her  hardy  sons  were  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  principles  for  which  they  were  contending, 
when  the  tocsin  sounded  at  Lexington,  that  no 
call  was  necessary  to  bring  her  militia  into  the 
field ;  but  with  an  impulse  of  patriotic  ardor 
which  set  a  bright  example  to  her  sister  States, 
they  hastened  by  platoons,  companies  and  regi¬ 
ments  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends  around 
Boston,  determined  to  do  their  share  toward 
humbling  the  proud  arrogance,  and  defeating 
the  machinations  of  the  British  Governor. 
Throughout  the  war,  Connecticut  stood  shoulder 
to  dioulder  with  her  confederates,  and  shed  her 
choicest  blood  in  defence  of  the  glorious  cause 
of  liberty.  And  although  she  did  not  sufier  in 
the  same  ratio  with  other  States,  yet  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Norwalk,  Fairfield  and  Danbury  attest  the 
implacable  vengeance  with  which  she  was 
visited. 

The  burning  of  the  town  of  Danbury  was  an 
act  of  savage  barbarity,  so  marked 'with  the 
characteristics  of  fiend-like  nature,  and  so  ut¬ 
terly  uncalled  for,  as  to  stamp  the  name  of 
Tryon,  the  leader  of  that  and  other  similar  ex¬ 
peditions,  with  an  ignominy  which  sinks  it  be¬ 
neath  the  level  of  a  common  marauder  and  mid¬ 
night  robber.  Gladly  would  Britons  eflhce  the 
record  of  his  deeds  from  the  history  of  the  con¬ 
test.  But  the  muse  has  registered  upon  her 
immutable  tablets  tiie  shameful  catalogue  of  his 
misdeeds,  and  future  generations  of  Americans, 
as  they  read  the  disgraceful  record,  shall  rise 
up  and  call  him  accursed. 

It  was  a  warm,  sunny  day  in  April,  1777, 
when  Tryon,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  Brit- 
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isb  troops,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saugu- 
tuck  River,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
towns  of  Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  and  took  np 
his  march  for  Danbury,  which  he  reached  about 
noon  of  the  next  day.  The  ostensible  object  of 
the  expedition  was  the  destruction  of  public 
stores,  which  had  been  collected  at  Danbury  ; 
but  the  employment  of  such  a  man  as  Tryon  to 
command  the  troops  was  evidence  that  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  destruction  of  a  few  barrels 
of  pork  and  fiour  was  contemplated.  Sir  William 
Howe  disavowed  the  acts  of  Tryon,  but  he  knew 
well  enough  the  charactci  of  the  man,  and  the 
most  impartial  judge  would  certainly  condemn 
him  as  accessory  before  the  fact  The  history 
of  the  Governor’s  tyranny  and  oppression  at  the 
South  was  too  recent,  and  his  antecedents  too 
notorious,  not  to  have  warned  Sir  William  that 
a  worse  man  could  not  have  been  sent  on  such  a 
foray  than  the  whilom  Governor  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

The  good  people  of  Danbury  were  not  warned 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  until  the  troops 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place.  Then 
every  thing  was  confusion  and  alarm.  The  cit¬ 
izens,  knowing  the  tender  mercies  of  such  a 
band  of  marauders  as  were  coming  upon  them, 
hastened  to  gather  up"  their  most  valuable 
effects,  and  flee  to  a  place  of  safety.  All  was 
hurry  and  disorder.  Here  was  a  husband  seek¬ 
ing  bis  wife,  a  mother  her  children  ;  the  aged, 
the  sick,  and  the  infirm  seeking  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  their  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  com¬ 
ing  enemy,  and,  in  escaping,  to  save  something 
from  the  wreck  which  they  felt  sure  would  be 
the  result.  In  the  endeavor  to  do  much,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  was  accomplished,  and  when  the 
troops  entered  the  town,  few  were  better  ready 
to  leave  than  they  were  an  hour  previous,  when 
they  had  first  received  the  alarm. 

Among  the  citizens  who  had  desired  to  de¬ 
part  was  an  old  and  eccentric  individual  named 
Hamiltdn,  who,  although  noted  for  his  detesta¬ 
tion  of  every  thing  English,  was  yet  too  old  to 
take  any  part  in  the  effort  to  defend  the  town. 
He  had  saddled  his  old  black  mare,  which  had 
been  his  property  for  no  one  knew  how  many 
years,  and  which  was  quite  surprised  at  the 
bustle  and  confusion  around  her,  and  was  riding 
hither  and  thither  through  the  crowd  of  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends,  actually  doing  more  harm 
than  good  in  his  endeavors  to  aid  them  in  get¬ 
ting  off.  He  had  first  seen  bis  own  family  de¬ 
part,  but  had  delayed  himself,  thinking  to  be  of 
service  to  others  who  had  not  the  same  facili¬ 
ties  as  be  enjoyed.  Now,  when  the  troops  of 
the  enemy  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 


it  behooved  all  who  were  about  to  leave  to  do 
so  at  once,  Hamilton  bethought  him  of  a  piece 
of  cloth,  of  home  manufacture,  which  he  had  a 
few  days  before  left  at  a  clothier’s,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town,  anticipating,  no  doubt,  a  new 
suit  of  apparel  for  the  coming  Sabbath  morning. 
'A  piece  of  cloth  large  enough  to  cut  a  suit 
from  was,  in  those  days,  a  matter  of  some  con¬ 
sequence,  and  not  to  be  disregarded,  particularly 
when  It  was  the  handiwork  of  one’s  wife  or 
daughters.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Hamilton  felt  dissatisfied  at  the  idea 
of  leaving  this  particular  piece  to  fall  a  prey  to 
the  marauding  Britons,  and  that  after  some  de¬ 
liberation — considering  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  danger — he  should  make  np  bis  mind  to 
save  it  if  possible.  A  few  minutes’  ride  brought 
him  to  the  store  of  the  artizan  in  wearing  appa¬ 
rel,  which  he  found  deserted,  like  the  rest  of 
the  houses  in  its  neighborhood.  He  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  find  his  piece  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  attached  it  to  the  crupper  of  bis  sad¬ 
dle,  after  the  manner  of  a  dragoon’s  roll  Just 
as  he  mounted,  he  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs, 
and  before  he  had  settled  himself  in  his  saddle, 
a  squad  of  British  light  horsemen  dashed  around 
the  comer  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  There 
was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  Hamilton  whipped 
up  his  animal  with  a  switch  that  he  carried  in 
lieu  of  a  whip,  and  made  off  with  the  utmost 
speed.  His  hurry,  and  the  roll  on  his  saddle, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  dragoons,  and 
three  of  them  started  in  pursuit  of  the  venera¬ 
ble  horseman  and  his  scarcely  less  venerable 
Rosinante.  And  now  commenced  a  retreat  and 
pursuit,  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  ludi¬ 
crous.  Through  the  streets  they  tore  along,  re¬ 
gardless  of  men,  women,  children,  ducks  and 
dogs,  and  every  other  impediment,  toward  the 
bridge  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town.  The  dra¬ 
goons  were  immensely  amused  at  the  adventure, 
and  enjoyed  the  efforts  of  the  pursued  to  escape 
them  with  infinite  zest  It  was  not  of  course  to 
be  expected  that  such  an  unequal  race  could  be 
lasting,  and  before  the  veteran  had  passed  over 
one-half  the  space  between  the  clothier’s  and 
the  bridge,  the  troopers  were  within  arm’s  length 
of  him,  shouting, 

“  Stop,  old  daddy — stop  1  We’ll  have  you.” 

“  Not  yet,  you  won’t and  just  as  the  sword 
was  raised,  and  the  blow  about  to  descend  upon 
his  unprotected  head,  the  cloth,  by  some  means, 
became  detached,  or  partially  so,  and,  fluttering 
in  the  wind,  so  startled  the  foremost  dragoon’s 
hewse  as  to  cause  him  to  swerve,  and  entirely  to 
disconcert  his  aim.  This  so  amused  his  com¬ 
rade — one  had  been  attracted  from  the  chase  by 
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plunder — aa  to  disconcert  him,  also,  and  our 
hero  thus  gained  a  rod  or  two  In  advance.  The 
pursuit  was  continued,  however ;  but  again  and 
again,  as  they  were  about  to  strike,  the  cloth 
was  in  the  way,  and  warded  off  the  impending 
blow.  In  this  way  the  party  reached  the  bridge, 
where  the  dragoons  made  a  dash  to  cut  off  the 
old  man,  bat  a  blow  fVom  his  switch  infused 
renewed  vigor  into  his  pony,  and  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  it  first ;  and,’  as  he  did  so,  the  cloth 
blew  full  into  the  face  of  the  leading  dragoon’s 
horse,  cansing  him  to  rear  and  plunge  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  nearly  throw  the  rider,  and  as  his 
comrade  stopped  to  his  relief,  the  retreating 


American  gained  so  much  start  as  to  indnee 
them  to  give  up  the  chase,  and  Hamilton  jpid 
his  cloth  escaped.  The  suit  which  that  cloth 
made  was  ever  after  an  object  of  the  utmost 
veneration  to  the  old  man. 

- - 

THE  GREAT  DO  NOT  FALL. 

Thot  nerer  &11  who  dio 

In  a  {rest  caose  ;  the  block  nut;  nak  their  gore, 
Their  headi  maj  aodden  in  the  inn,  their  limbe 
Be  (tmng  to  atj  gates  and  castle  walla — 

But  stBl  tbetr  spirit  walks  abroad.  Though  yean 
Elapse,  and  others  share  aa  dark  a  doom. 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 

Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 

The  world  at  last  to  freedom.  (Byren. 
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MICROSCOPIC  PURSUITS. 


Thb  subject  briefly  presented  in  the  following 
paper,  from  one  of  oar  active  and  philanthropic 
citizens,  is  one  equally  important  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  we  could  wirii  it  might  awaken  atten¬ 
tion  to  produce  practical  results.  Wo  believe 
the  microscope  is  yet  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  aids  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Life, 
health  and  happiness  are  much  more  afibcted  by 
the  miuute  than  by  the  large  in  Nature’s  do¬ 
main.  And  yet  man  has  penetrated  but  very 
slowly  into  the  mysteries  of  the  former,  while 
the  latter  is  ever  before  hie  eyes  and  absorbing 
his  constant  attention.  The  great  road  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  most  important  knowledge  to  man,  is 
through  the  microscope.  Nature  must  be  stud¬ 
ied  in  the  minute  bef(H*e  rim  can  be  well  com¬ 
prehended  In  the  large.  How  significantly  the 
poet  shadowed  forth  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  these  tines : 

“  See  through  this  air,  thia  ocean,  and  this  earth, 

All  matter  qnidc,  and  bunting  into  birth. 

Abore,  how  high  DtogreaeiTe  life  maj  go  I 
Around,  bow  wide  I  how  deep  extend  below  1 
Taat  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 

Katurea  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man, 

Beaat,  bird,  Sah,  inaect,  what  no  fye  can  see. 

No  glaaa  can  reach  j  from  inBnite  to  thee, 

From  thee  to  nothing.  a  a  • 
bee  dying  regetablea  life  sustain. 

See  life  disaidving  vegetate  again. 

AH  forms  that  perish  other  forma  supply, 

(By  turns  we  eatdi  the  vital  breath  and  die) 

Like  bubbtea  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne, 

Tliey  rise,  they  break,  and  to  that  sea  return. 

Nothing  is  foreign  ;  parts  relate  to  whole ; 

One  all  extending,  all  pervading  soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least ; 

Made  beaat  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beaat ; 

All  served,  all  serving  ;  nothing  stands  alone  ; 

The  chain  bolds  on,  and  where  it  ends  unknown. ’* 

Let  the  microscope  be  brought  more  into 
requisition,  both  by  societies  and  individuals. 
Its  uses  will  be  found  attended  with  the  most 
profound  interest,  as  well  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  observer,  but  to  the  race.  The  astronomer, 
devoted  to  his  sublime  pursuit,  wl:o  brings  up 
to  view  by  his  telescope,  from  the  boundless 
fields  of  space,  countless  suns  and  spheres, 

“  Forever  singing,  as  they  shine. 

The  hand  that  made  ns  is  divine,” 

is  an  object  of  interest  and  of  honor.  But  no 
less  of  interest  or  of  honor  attaches  to  the  mi- 
croscopist  who  approaches  toward  the  infinite  in 
the  opporite  direction,  and  by  penetrating  the 
minute  recesses  of  Nature  brings  to  light  the  in¬ 
visible  germs  of  life  and  the  hidden  causes  of 
death. 

“  Through  worlds  unnumbered  though  the  Ood  be  known, 
’Tls  ours  to  trace  him  only  in  our  own.” 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

While  the  astronomers  of  Europe  and  America 
have  followed  Asia  and  Africa  in  their  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  universe  of  stars  beyond  our  reach 
in  infinite  space,  is  there  not  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  vast  field  of  observation  yet  to  be 
developed  in  the  infinitely  minute  I 

It  is  true,  U  seems  more  noble  to  contemplate 
the  worlds  suspended  by  their  own  attractions 
and  repulsions,  or  rushing  in  their  orbits  through 
millions  of  miles  with  inconceivable  velocity, 
and  yet  returning  at  certain  times  with  absolute 
precisian ;  and  the  mind  is  led  thus  to  adore  the 
infinite  power  and  perfections  of  the  great  Cre¬ 
ator.  But  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of 
Crod  is  no  less  manifest  in  the  infinitely  small ; 
for  how  can  we  conceive  of  handiwork  which 
has  made  millions  of  creatures  to  inhabit  the 
surface  of  a  plum,  as  if  that  were  to  them  a 
world  with  all  the  means  of  happiness  fw  them 
thereon  t 

But  when  we  go  further,  and  discover  by 
lenses  that  such  animalculse  have  hearts,  lungs, 
eyes  and  blood-vessels,  and  stomachs,  and  means 
of  digestion  and  circulation,  is  not  admiration 
lost  in  wonder  T  What  must  bo  the  power  and 
precision  of  the  hand  of  Him  who  formed  the 
model  of  such  inventions!  We  wonder  when 
we  see  a  watch,  no  larger  than  a  fivc-cent  piece, 
keeping  time,  or  even  made  to  work  imperfectly, 
for  it  is  plain  to  all  that  the  tools  wherewith  it 
was  fabricated  must  have  been  exceedingly  deli¬ 
cate  to  cut  the  teeth  in  its  wheels,  and  drill 
holes  for  their  spindles.  But  there  are  countless 
myriads  of  creatures  made  by  God,  iustinct  with 
life,  and  sense,  and  motion,  and  intelligence,  so 
small  that  such  a  watch  were  to  them  a  world 
as  large  as  our  earth  is  to  us.  How  were  they 
made!  whence  do  they  come?  where  do  they 
got  are  they  of  use  or  hurtful  to  the  race  of 
man  T  were  they  made  for  us,  or  for  themselves  ? 
or  is  there  a  design  in  their  creation  for  beyond 
our  deepest  reach  of  thought  T  Much  of  this  is 
yet  to  be  discovered.  We  will  not  yet  ask  how 
it  is  to  be  accomplished. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  Unless  the  scientific  - 
class  call  public  attention  to  the  matter,  the 
world  will  be  entirely  indiOerent,  and  the  sources 
of  life  and  death  will  still  be  questions  to  be 
solved,  if,  as  we  believe,  animalculse  and  gases, 
and  atoms  invisible  to  our  naked  eyes,  are  causes 
of  life  and  death  to  man. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Patent  Office  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  there  is  a  microscopist  employed  in  the 
agricultnral  department  to  discover  the  insects, 
such  as  weevil,  the  Spanish  fly,  and  their  larvae, 
which  cut  short  and  destroy  our  staff  of  life — 
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wheat,  in  the  grass  or  grain — bat  is  it  not  ab- ' 
snrd  that  when  he  onght  to  have  a  $1,000  in¬ 
strument,  with  diamond  lenses,  if  they  arc  best, 
he  is  allowed  only  a  $15  instrument?  The 
farmers,  themselves,  ought  to  contribute — if 
politicians  will  not  move — and  establish,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  agricultural  societies,  prizes 
to  their  daughters  for  discoveries  which  may 
save  their  crops. 

Physicians,  and  surgeons,  and  chemists,  are  at 
present  almost  the  only  classes  who  employ  this 
wonderful  instrument  to  make  manifest  the 
things  and  creatures  of  the  world  invisible  to 
our  naked  eyes.  To  the  credit  of  our  best  phy¬ 
sicians  be  it  said,  that'  they  make  a  regular  use 
of  the  microscope,  and  medical  and  surgical  sci¬ 
ence  has  improved  accordingly  of  late  years. 

And  there  is  this  reflection,  also,  which  ought 
to  have  weight  to  draw  at  least  as  much,  if  not 
more  general  patronage  than  telescopic  observa¬ 
tions.  All  beyond  man’s  reach  is  perfect.  The 
Creator  has  left  nothing  to  be  done  which  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  do.  If  the  earth  went 
wrong  in  its  orbit,  we  could  not  help  it  If  a 
comet  were  in  our  pathway,  we  could  not  stave 
it  off,  but  must  take  the  consequences.  Not  so 
with  any  thing  within  our  reach.  For,  so  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  all  past  things,  all  within 
our  reach  is  improvable  by  science.  But  when 
we  do  not  seek  to  learn,  we  can  hardly  know. 
Animalculte  arise  in  myriad  swarms,  and  the 
“  pestilence  walketh  at  night,  and  destroyeth  at 
noonday.”  This  need  not  be  so.  Prevent  the 
cause,  and  the  effect  will  not  exist 

There  is  no  evil  per  te,  but  unnecessary  pain, 
and  premature  decay  and  death.  The  debris  of 
our  city  streets — which,  left  where  it  accumulates, 
gives  rise  to  myriads  of  invisible  swarms  of  crea¬ 
tures  too  small  to  be  perceived,  excepting  by 
their  deathly  ravages — may  be,  if  transported  to 
the  surrounding  country,  plowed  in  the  soil,  and 
become  the  source  not  of  death,  but  life  to  man, 
by  the  fertility  it  gives  the  soil  to  produce  the 
tender  herb,  the  flower,  fruit,  and  cereal,  for  our 
support. 

Death  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance,  and 
indolence,  and  useless  strife,  such  as  we  now  wit¬ 
ness  in  our  city.  The  streets  have  not  been 
cleaned  in  time  ;  and  a  backward  Summer  only 
has,  perchance,  delayed  the  proper  punishment 
appointed  by  Providence  to  awaken  rulers  to  a 
recognition  of  a  necessary  law  of  our  being. 

Unless  we  recognize  the  existence  of  the  causes 
and  cflbcts  of  animalculae,  or  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  vermin,  great  and  small,  we  must  suffer  the 
consequences — death  prematurely. 

It  was  not  the  writer’s  purpose  to  give  this 
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article  its  present  application,  but  he  has  taken 
t^e  present  situation  of  our  city  as  an  instance 
of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  neglect  of 
small  causes  of  great  evila  For  there  is  a  law 
of  Providence,  arising  from  the  higher  law  of 
necessity,  that  what  any  being  capable  of  intelli¬ 
gence  will  not  value  sufficiently  to  labor  to  gain, 
and  guard  when  gained,  that  shall  he  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  enjoy. 

There  ought  to  be  a  ntienteopkal  toddy  con¬ 
nected  with  every  agricultural  society,  and  every 
college  and  university  ;  and  even  schools  should 
be  furnished  with  at  least  one  good  microscope 
each,  by  which  the  teachers  might  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  its  practical  uses.  It  wonld  be  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  the  exercises  of  a  school, 
to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  study  of  mere  words 
committed  to  memory  without  an  exercise  of 
thought  or  reason.  What  the  people  want  is  a 
knowledge  of  things  of  most  importance,  and 
not  the  mere  signs  of  things — “leordt,  toonb. 
wordt.” 

The  cultivation  of  the  nse  of  words  has  al¬ 
ready  been  carried  too  far,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  used  too  often  to  hide  the  speaker’s  or 
writer’s  thoughts.  It  is  far  better  to  know  how 
to  do  something  than  to  talk  about  it,  however 
learnedly,  unless  the  object  be  to  induce  others 
to  act  wisely.  And  this  reminds  the  writer  that 
while  thus  urging  others  to  become  members  of 
microscopical  societies,  be  does  not  propose  to 
take  any  lead  in  any  such  society  himself.  He 
has  been  requested  by  others  to  advocate  the 
establishment  of  such  a  society,  and  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  adoption,  and 
this  he  will  be  happy  to  do,  but  other  avocations 
will  not  allow  him  to  do  much  more  for,  at 
least,  some  time  to  come,  if  ever.  Let  others 
take  the  lead.  , 

The  editors  of  the  United  States  Magazine 
have  kindly  offered  their  columns  as  a  medium 
of  communication  with  the  public,  so  that,  by 
means  of  engravings,  each  auxiliary  society  may 
have  a  record  of  the  discoveries  of  all  others. 

There  is  a  periodical  published  in  England  by 
a  microscopical  society,  but  the  number  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  country  is  so  limited  that  few  are 
aware  of  its  existence.  Choice  articles  from 
that  work  may  be  copied  here,  and  a  communi¬ 
cation  established  to  increase  the  interest.  In  a 
word,  there  is  a  gap  in  scientific  studies  to  be 
filled  by  some  parties ;  and  now  the  question  is, 
who  will  come  forward  and  asdst  to  fill  it  prop¬ 
erly? 

The  undersigned  would  be  happy  to  receive 
communications  on  the  subject,  and  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  shall  be  sent  in,  }ie  will  call  a 
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meetiog  and  hand  over  the  papers  to  any  secre¬ 
tary  who  may  be  appointed. 

Editors  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  who 
may  take  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
practical  philosophy  and  education,  will  confer 
a  favor  on  all  who  hold  the  views  above  ex¬ 
pressed,  by  publishing  this  article,  or  a  synopsis 
of  it,  and  cailing  attention  to  the  subject 

Communications  on  this  subject  may  be  sent 
to  the  editor  of  Emerson’s  United  States  Mag¬ 
azine,  (NT  to  the  undersigned. 

CLINTON  ROOSEVELT. 

JVns  Fork,  August,  18S7. 


THE  ARCTIC  VOYAGERS. 

Gimtlz  and  mild  upon  bir  Albion’i  ihon 
The  sunlight  rested  like  a  holy  spell. 

And  the  deep  music  of  the  ocean’s  roar, 
like  a  cathedral  anthem,  rose  and  fell. 

While  a  strong  undertone,  a  deep’ning  swell 
Of  human  voices,  like  the  rising  hreeze, 

Waking  the  forest  echoes  with  its  knell. 

And  howing  by  its  might  the  stately  trees. 

Mingled  with  the  wild  chime  of  the  resounding  seas. 

And  rocking  lightly  to  the  hlllows’  roll. 

In  stately  pride  a  noble  vessel  lay. 

As  if  impatient  of  man’s  strong  eontrot-^ 

Bedecked  with  waving  flags  and  streamers  gay. 
Richly  adorned  as  for  some  festal  day  ; 

And  there  were  partings  on  that  crowded  shore, 

When  friend  from  friend  was  rudely  torn  away — 
Would  these  coma  back  through  the  wild  tempest’s 
roar,  [more? 

To  hless  their  loved  ones’  hearts  with  joy  and  peace  once 
And  a  deep  silence  fell  upon  the  throng. 

Unbroken,  save  by  sobs  and  choking  sighs  ; 

All  grieved,  e’en  manhood  bold,  and  Arm,  and  strong; 
Unbidden  tears  flowed  fast  from  many  eyes. 

O’er  the  sad  sundering  of  such  holy  ties ; 

Parent  and  child,  the  lover  and  his  hride, 

Ihey  who  had  won  together  fame’s  bright  prise. 
Who  in  the  strife  had  battled  side  by  side. 

Were  to  be  parted  flu:  by  ocean’s  stormy  tide. 

But  sorrow  caimot  long  maintain  her  sway. 

Waking  our  vain  regrets  and  nameless  fears, 

For  Hope’s  bright  fairy  visions  round  ns  play  ; 

She  paints  her  rainbows  on  our  gathering  tesua. 
And  pointing  forward  to  for  distant  years. 

Through  the  dim  vista  of  her  foir  domain. 

Whispers  her  joyous  tale  to  srilling  ears. 

That  feom  for  climes  and  the  dark,  treacherous  main. 
Those  whom  we  love  so  well  shall  come  to  us  again. 

And  soon  a  low,  deep  murmur  rose  again, 

Deep’ning  into  an  echoing  shout  of  pride. 

As  glancing  brightly  o’er  the  sunlit  main. 

Fold  after  fold,  the  snowy  sails  spread  wide. 

And,  rippling  gently  ’gainst  the  vessel’s  side. 

The  billows*  mnrmnr  mingled  with  the  lay 
Which  o’er  the  waters  softly  swelled  and  died. 
While  the  proud  ship,  as  ’neath  some  srixard’s  sway. 
Moved  with  a  stately  grace  from  Albiou’s  shores  away. 
Uke  some  bold  bird  in  its  free,  airy  flight. 

The  vessel  swept  o’er  the  lone,  trackless  deep, 
niittering  efttimes  In  the  sun’s  golden  light. 


like  a  clear  mirror,  in  its  tranquil  sleep. 

Or  when  the  storm-sprites  their  wild  revels  keep, 
Rousiog  like  a  fierce  lion  from  bis  lair. 

When  the  bold  hunters  through  the  forest  sweep. 
And  then,  regardless  of  each  earnest  prayer. 

Dooming  brave  men  to  death,  and  fond  hearts  to  despair. 
Still  onwrard,  toward  the  changeless  polar  star. 

The  adventurous  vqyagers  urge  their  doubtful  way. 
To  dangerous  seas  and  unknown  lands  afar. 

Which  never  knew  proud  man’s  all-oonquering  sway, 
Nor  echoed  to  the  sounds  of  warlike  fray- ; 

A  clime  of  peace— a  realm  of  solitude. 

Where  ancient  night  reluctant  yields  to  day— 
Where  human  pomp  and  passions  ne’er  intrude. 

And  o’er  whose  lonely  depths  the  wings  of  mystery  brood. 
And  further  still  they  penetrate  that  zone. 

Whose  icy  bulwarks  guard  the  Northern  pole ; 
Whose  wild  and  piercing  storm-winds  have  no  tone 
To  tell  what  Nature  holds  from  man’s  control. 
Where  the  for  polar  seas  their  billows  roll ; 

Where  boundless  plains  of  snow  salute  the  eyes, 

And,  filling  with  deep  awe  the  reverent  soul, 

Piled  cliff  on  cliff,  the  glittering  glaciers  rise, 

TUI  the  vast  crystal  mass  seems  mingling  with  the  skiea 
Through  the  short  Summer,  midnight,  dark  and  dim. 
Yields  to  the  splendor  of  perpetual  day  ; 

The  sun  majestic  sweeps  the  horizon’s  rim. 

As  if  tenacious  of  his  fleeting  sway, 

Ught’ning  the  arctic  traveler’s  weary  way. 

With  a  deep,  fiery  splendor  strangely  bright ; 

The  level  beams  o’er  the  wild  scenery  play. 

Dyeing  the  gleanaing  snow  with  crimson  light, 
Dispelling  all  the  gloom  which  elsewhere  shrouds  the  night. 
But  soon  the  short-lived  Summer  fleets  away. 

Her  balmy  breath  scarce  felt  in  that  drear  zone. 

Ere  forced  to  yield  her  mild  and  genial  sway  ; 
Relentless  Winter  mounts  his  icy  throne, 

Wakes  the  wild  music  of  the  storm-wind’s  moan— 
E’en  the  sun  shrinks  before  his  fearful  might. 

That  boundless  power  to  other  climes  unknown. 
And  o’er  all  reigns  a  long  and  dreary  night. 

Lonely  and  desolate,  uneheered  by  sound  or  light. 

Loud  roar  the  winds,  and  storms  of  hall  and  snow 
Darken  the  sky,  while  firom  some  unknown  deep. 
Where  Winter’s  reign  is  endless,  moving  slow, 

The  guttering  iee-flelds  in  their  grandeur  sweep— 
Round  the  frail  bark  the  fearful  barriers  creep. 

On  every  side  the  boundless  ice-plains  gleam. 

Here  smooth  and  shining,  there  piled  heap  on  heap. 
In  wild  confusion,  till  the  strange  scenes  seem 
The  effect  of  magic  power,  or  some  fantastic  dream. 

But  not  all  cheerless  is  the  polar  night — 

Though  gloom  and  voiceless  silence  hold  stem  sway, 
The  oold  skies  sometimes  gleam  with  quivering  light. 
Mocking  the  splendor  of  the  sunlit  day  ; 

Now  streaming  brightly  out  like  banners  gay. 
While  indistinet  and  shadowy  forms  appear, 
like  armies  marching  swiftly  on  their  way. 
Equipped  with  fiery  sword  arid  gleaming  spear, 
like  to  that  host  which  filled  Jerusalem  with  fear, 

When  Roman  legions  compassed  her  around. 

And  high  above  the  sceiM  of  fearful  fight  ^ 
Hovered  a  phantom  army,  and  the  sound 
Of  mortal  strife,  through  the  dim  hours  of  night. 
Rang  strangely  out.  and  in  the  stars’  calm  light. 
Now  half  revealed,  now  lost  amid  the  gloom, 

.The  airy  legions  closed,  or  turned  in  flight. 
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While  through  th«  derkoeu  gfluoed  ipaar,  helm  and 
plomo— 

Awful  forcahadowing  of  kaai^ty  Saiom’f  doom  I 
And  lometimea  like  a  dt;  wrapped  in  (te, 

The  varying  beama  in  brilliant  fplendor  riae ; 

Now  ahooting  up  in  many  a  wavy  apiro, 

Now  flashing  brightly  o’er  the  midnight  akiea, 
Vailing  the  heavens  in  rich,  resplendent  dyes ; 

The  still  air  trembles  with  a  radiance  bright, 

Filling  the  ice-bound  voyager  with  surprise, 

While  the  tall  ieebeiga  gleam  out  through  the  night, 
And  the  pure,  spotless  snow  is  steeped  in  rainbow  light. 
And  drcling  proudly  through  the  dusky  heaven, 

The  moon  looks  down  upon  the  icy  plain, 

With  a  clear,  glittering  luster,  only  given 
To  the  long  northssn  night.  The  Dvnen  main 
Assumes  new  beauty  ’nsath  her  gentle  reign ; 
Familiar  soenes  salute  the  weary  ayes 
Of  the  lone  prisoners  in  that  drear  domain ; 

Cities  and  castles  as  by  magic  rise. 

While  softened  splendor  lights  the  dark  and  wintry  skies. 
And  grandly  glorious,  like  a  burning  shield. 

The  sun  is  sometimes  mirrored,  strangely  bright, 

In  the  dim,  starry  sky,  as  fkin  to  wield 
His  mighty  power  o'er  the  realm  of  night ; 

So,  when  hath  laded  Hope’s  soft  beaming  light. 

And  sorrow’s  gloom  shuts  out  the  gladsome  day. 

We  still  can  see  reflected  on  oar  sight. 

From  the  great  fount  of  light,  some  cheering  ray. 
Leading  the  weary  soul  horn  earth’s  sad  scenes  away. 

But  where  are  they  who  left,  in  joy  and  pride. 

For  the  wild  North,  their  lovely  island  home? 

Alas  I  for  those  who  love  them,  hope  hath  died. 

For  never  o’er  the  stormy  ocean’s  foam 
Will  those  lost  wanderers  to  fair  England  come  ; 
Ah,  many  cheeks  have  lost  their  youthful  bloom. 

And  bitter  weeping  dimmed  bright  eyes,  and  some, 
Weary  with  “hope  deferred,”  and  donbt,  and  gloom. 
Have  gone'  with  broken  hearts  down  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Wonldst  know  ths  place  where  the  bold  voyagers  lief 
Ask  the  wild  winds  that  from  the  North  an  sweep- 
ing ; 

Ask  the  blue  waves  careering  proudly  by, 

Or  tbs  true  polak  star  its  vigils  keeping 
O’er  the  lone  tomb  where  they  an  calmly  sleeping— 
Their  shroud,  perchance,  the  snow-drift's  spotless  fold, 
Perhaps  fair  sea  plants  o’er  their  forms  an  creeping, 
Deep  in  old  ocean’s  caverns,  dim  and  cold. 

While  o’er  their  resting-place  a  solemn  chime  is  tolled. 

Ah  I  who  shall  tell  the  fhte  of  those  who  stood 
Upon  that  vessel’s  deck  on  that  glad  day. 

When  o’sr  ths  broad  Atlantic’s  rolling  flood. 

To  nnknown  climes  she  proudly  took  her  way  ; 
What  tongue  can  paint  the  sorrow,  the  dismay 
Of  those  bold  hearts  with  joy  then  swelling  high. 

As  from  their  sight  Hope’s  rainbow  fled  away. 

And  as  tbs  circling  years  enpt  slowly  by. 

Tar  from  their  native  land  they  laid  thsm  down  to  die. 
How  did  they  diet  Did  soms  wild  polar  storm, 

In  sudden  fury  from  dark  caverns  rushing. 

Bearing  along  the  iceberg’s  towering  form. 

With  fearful  might  the  boundless  ice  plaiiu  crnshlng. 
The  agonising  cry  in  silenee  hushing. 

As  the  waves  closed  above  the  shattered  bark. 

And  when  with  hope  their  sky  was  brightly  flushing. 
Doom  them  to  burial  ’neath  the  waters  dark. 

With  no  memorial  sign  their  resting-place  to  mark  f 


Or  did  they,  casroa  some  lone  desert  shore. 

Where  gloomy  desolation  holds  her  swayi 
Where  human  feet  have  never  dared  explore, 

’Neath  famine’s  fearful  reign  all  pass  away. 

Their  hearts  uncheered  by  one.brigbt,  beauning  rnr, 
While  thoughts  of  loved  ones,  br  o’er  ooean’s  fMni. 

Filled  with  vain,  mournful  yearnings  the  sawl  day  ■, 
While  mighty  visiona  oome  in  which  they  roam 
Far  bom  theiv  living  tomb,  midst  the  glad  scenes  of  horn'-  f 
Honoe  I  thou  art  lovely  to  the  wanderer  when 
He  turns  bom  thee,  e’en  for  a  passing  hour. 

And  mingles  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men  ; 

Oh  I  what  to  those  must  be  thy  magic  power, 

O’er  whom  the  polar  heavens  darkly  lower ; 

The  lonely  prisoners  In  that  drear  domain. 

Where  happy  hoars  are  not — where  Nature’s  dower 
Is  silent  desolation  f  Ah,  in  vain 
Sighs  the  sad,  aching  heiurt  for  home’s  bright  joys  again  I 
Alas  I  that  such  sad  Cate  should  e’er  befall 
The  young,  the  true,  the  loftytgouled,  the  brave— 
But  those  who  follow  proud  ambition’s  call. 

And  seek  for  glory,  soonest  And  a  grave  ; 

Sense  ’neath  the  treacherous  ocean’s  yielding  wave, 
Some  where  the  battle’s  din  rings  fierce  and  high — 
And  these,  where  wintry  tempests  wildly  rave  ; 

But  we  for  them  can  hush  the  grieving  sigh. 

For  those  who  nobly  live  can  ever  calmly  die. 

And  they  are  gone— they  yielded  up  life's  breath, 
With  iKttdnd  friend,  no  loved  companion  near  ; 

No  low,  soft  voices  soothed  the  hour  of  death. 
Whispering  sweet  words  of  love  and  holy  cheer  , 
O’er  them  no  wife  or  mother  shed  a  tear  ; 

On  the  hot,  throbbing  brow  no  cool  band  lay. 

No  sorrowing  friends  bent  weeping  o’or  their  bier. 
No  holy  man  knelt  at  their  side  to  pray — 

Alone,  alone  they  trod  the  dark  and  fearful  way  I 
Tet  not  aioae-^e  blessed  Son  of  God, 

The  Han  of  Sorrows— He  was  present  there  ; 

He  who  through  keenest  anguish  calmly  trod 
That  vale  of  gloom — for  He  is  everywhere. 

He  beard  the  partliy  spirit’s  forvent  prayer, 

And  stilled  the  tumult  in  each  restless  breast  ; 

I  He  hushed  the  bitter  wail  of  wild  despair — 

!  With  hope  and  peace  their  weary  souls  be  blessed, 

‘  And  led  them  bom  earth’s  gloom  to  the  lair  Land  of  RsMt. 
I  lUinoit,  July,  1857.  S.  a  S. 


SONNET-HELOISE  TO  ABELARD . No.  IX. 

BT  aiiassTH  OSXn  SIOTB. 

'•  Bpeech  Is  silver  silenee  is  gold.” 

[Persian  Proverb. 

As  wHh  a  coal  bom  God’s  own  altar  fired. 

Thy  glowing  lips  poured  their  impassioned  tide, 
Thy  heart  made  audible  its  prison  side. 

Beating  for  spaee  by  such  new  joy  inspired— 

What  all  thy  yoath  and  manhood  had  derired. 

And  thy  prophsMs  yearniags  weO  implied, 

Broke  on  thy  vision  like  a  coming  bride. 

Oh  I  I  bad  listened  to  thee  all  nntired. 

Until  the  bright  stars  lost  themselves  in  day. 

Their  glory  In  a  brighter  glory  paled 
As  I  in  Thee  ;  my  fervid  Ups  are  mnte 
Beneath  thy  Hybia  tongae— no  need  to  say 
”  I  love  ” — for  eyas  wiU  speak,  where  lips  have  fUled 
Their  soft  response  to  lovs’s  delidona  sniL 
I  Jfew  Tork,  August,  1857. 
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A  N  D  R  E  CHE  N  I  E  R. 

BT  MBBT. 

TruulBtod  bj  Mar;  L.  Booth,  for  the  C.  B.  MagailM. 

(Oammtnced  in  the  ftbnuuy  Jfumber.) 

CHAFTER  XZIX. 

TWIOB  WIDOVID, 

The  Marquis  d’HoIbein  kad  enjoyed  a  certain 
reputation  for  gallantry  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI. 

In  ’93,  he  was  a  man  of  fifty-five,  of  a  lofty 
stature  and  mtyestic  bearing — physical  qualities 
which  are  always  humiliating  to  those  who  are 
wanting  in  them — ^bnt  his  eye  had  a  meek  gen¬ 
tleness  which  indicated  the  absence  of  ideas, 
and  his  complexion,  of  an  infantine  fteshness. 
Was  the  emblem  of  a  soul  which  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  any  serious  emotion.  At  a  very 
early  age,  the  Marquis  d’Holbein,  sumamed  the 
handsome  d’Holbein  by  a  few  provincial  dow¬ 
agers,  had  contracted  the  habit  of  gazing  at  the 
floor  or  the  ceiling,  in  order  to  give  full  liberty 
to  the  eyes  which  wished  to  admire  him  in  so¬ 
ciety,  and  to  catalogue  the  charms  of  his  person 
and  the  elegance  of  his  manners. 

At  the  proper  visiting  hour,  M.  d’Holbein, 
who  was  neighbor  to  the  Chateau  de  Pressy, 
never  failed  to  present  himself,  there  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  beautiful  widow,  the  Countess 
Marguerite ;  he  was  sincerely  persuaded  that 
his  presence  and  conversation  were  a  solsMSe  to 
the  ennui  and  grief  of  Madame  de  Pressy,  and  he 
therefore  sacrificed  to  her,  with  the  kindness  of 
a  good  neighbor,  the  long  hours  which  he  might 
have  passed  in  hunting  or  riding  in  his  forest  or 
his  park. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  de  Pres^,  who  did  not 
suspect  the  devotion  of  her  noble  neighbor,  and 
even  begun  to  find  his  visits  onerous,  often 
seized  upon  the  slightest  pretext  to  excuse  her¬ 
self  from  going  down  to  the  drawing-room. 
TVben  the  servant,  with  the  assurance  of  her 
trade,  presented  the  Countess’  excuses  and  re¬ 
grets  to  the  Marquis,  the  latter  always  eyed  the 
ceiling,  asked  for  pen  and  papery  and  wrote  a 
variaUon  of  the  following  delicate  note  : 

“The  Marquis  d’Holbein  presents  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  Madame  the  Countess;  he  honors 
and  respects  the  natural  grief  which  he  would  be 
BO  happy  to  soften,  and  will  come  to-morrow  to 
inquire  whether  one  day  more  has  not  caused 
one  tear  lees  to  flow.” 

This  note  or  its  equivalent  being  written,  he 
carefully  folded  it  with  stately  deliberation,  and 
handed  it  to  the  servant,  gazing  all  the  while  at 
the  ceiling. 

The  servant  bad  received  orders  from  Madame 
de  Pressy  never  to  forward  the  note  to  its  ad¬ 


dress,  but  the  Marquis  departed  forming  inge¬ 
nious  coqjectures  on  the  effect  which  his  skillful 
phrases  would  produce  on  a  young  widow,  alone 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest. 

A  woman  who  knows  how  to  live,  has  also  the 
courage  to  brave  a  few  hours  of  mortal  ennui, 
when  she  sees  that  her  tactics  of  exclusion  are 
not  understood  by  some  men.  Now,  after  two 
days’  disudseal,  the  Countess  Marguerite  thought 
herself  again  obliged  to  receive  her  handsome 
neighbor,  who  endeavored  to  make  np  for  the 
two  lost  days  by  redoubling  his  attempts  at  that 
stupid  amiability  which  is  the  scourge  and  ter¬ 
ror  of  all  drawing-rooms. 

After  a  forced  absence  of  two  days,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Holbein  never  failed  to  reason  in  this 
wise,  after  opening  the  little  gate  of  his  park, 
which  was  contiguous  to  that  of  the  Countess : 

“  Madame  de  Pressy  is  in  the  eighth  month  of 
her  widowhood.  This  woman  leads  the  moat 
correct  life ;  she  has  seen  no  one  since  the  death 
of  her  husband — no  one  except  me ;  that  means 
something  I  The  thing  is  significant  enough. 
Madame  de  Pressy  is  struggling  with  herself, 
that  is  evident.  I  can  even  guess  that  she  some¬ 
times  makes  strong  resolutions  to  avoid  a  tdte- 
k-tdte  with  me;  but  all  these  fine  resolves 
vanish  on  the  third  day.  In  fact,  this  country 
adventure  does  not  lack  charms.  I  act  toward 
Madame  de  Pressy  with  perfect  discretion,  and 
an  exquisite  reserve,  for  which  she,  doubtless, 
knows  how  to  give  me  infinite  credit ;  and  when 
the  day  for  explanation  shall  have  come,  I  shall 
hear  words  of  gratitude  from  her  beautiful  lips 
which  will  flatter  me  to  the  highest  degree. 
How  much  art  and  skill  does  a  man  need  in  so 
delicate  an  adventure!  A  hundred  others,  in 
my  place,  would  have  abruptly  dispatched  the 
aflkir — I  know  men! — but  I,  with  so  many 
chances  of  success,  what  do  I  do  T  Nothing,  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing.  I  wait — but  that  is  a  great 
deal  I” 

He  pompously  mounted  the  flight  of  steps  on 
the  day  of  which  we  speak,  and  paused  in  the 
vestibule,  as  if  to  look  at  some  of  the  old  geo¬ 
graphical  maps  that  were  banging  on  the  walls. 
No  one  appeared. 

“No  servant!”  said  he,  in  a  soliloquy  which 
was  intended  to  oall  forth  a  dialogue ;  “  is  there 
no  servant  to  announce  the  Marquis  d’Holbein  T” 

The  echo  of  the  vestibule  answered  in  hollow 
murmurs. 

On  the  right,  the  door  of  the  drawing-room 
was  wide  open,  as  if  to  invite  the  indiscretion  of 
entering. 

D’Holbein  knocked  gently,  moved  bis  feet, 
coughed,  stretched  bis  head  and  ventured  a 
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glance ;  and  seeing  the  drawing-room  emptj,  j 
entered  it 

"  What  has  become  of  tiie  servants  of  Madame 
de  Pres^  T”  murmured  he,  half  audibly,  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something. 

He  touched  the  Aimitnre,  books,  tables,  and 
flowers,  for  the  sake  of  practising  graces  for  his 
own  benefit  between  two  mirrors  which  every¬ 
where  reflected  the  tall  stature  and  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  an  old  cherubim. 

After  an  hour’s  waiting,  the  sound  of  steps 
was  heard  in  the  vestibule  ;  the  Marquis  d’Hol- 
bein  gave  a  final  glance  at  the  last  mirror,  and 
the  Countess  de  Preasy  appeared. 

The  young  widow  certainly  had  no  design  of 
coquetry  in  this  retreat  of  complete  isolation,  in 
which  she  buried  so  many  charms ;  but,  oh  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  feminine  heart  I  she  was  attired, 
doubtless  fw  her  own  satisfaction,  with  an  ele¬ 
gance  which,  without  offending  ag^nst  the 
sumptuary  laws  of  widowhood,  would  have 
caused  malevolent  eyes  to  suspect  her  of  pro¬ 
fane  intentions. 

Her  beautiful  black  hair  had  borrowed  its 
style  from  the  portraits  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIII ;  the  corsage  o.  her  sable 
robe  showed  a  little  too  much  luxury,  perhaps, 
in  the  nudity  of  the  shoulders  ;  but  this  ravish¬ 
ing  defect  of  the  toilet  found  a  most  acceptable 
excuse  in  the  excessive  heat  of  the  season. 

One  might  have  fancied  that  he  saw  Julia  de 
Yergennes  entering  the  Amphitrite  saloon  of 
the  Hotel- RambouilleL'  But  the  drawing-room 
of  the  Hotel  de  Pressy  did  not  possess,  at  that 
moment,  the  fascinating  society  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIII — it  was  even  worse  than  empty, 
since  eunui  reigned  in  it,  in  the  person  of  the 
Marquis  d’  Holbein. 

.  On  seeing  the  Marquis,  Madame  de  Pressy 
made  one  of  those  movements  and  gestures 
which  are  understood  by  the  humble,  but  which 
the  eye  of  vanity  never  divines. 

The  movement  and  gesture  signified  clearly 
enough — 

“  Ah,  mon  Dku  !  here  is  that  eternal  Marquis 
d’  Holbein  again  1” 

The  Marquis  bowed,  and  taking  the  Countess’ 
hand,  touched  it  respectfully  to  bis  arid  lips. 

"  I  hope,  Madame,”  said  he,  pompously,  “  that 
your  slight  indiq>oeition  will  have  no  bad  con¬ 
sequences.” 

“  I  have  not  been  indisposed.  Monsieur,”  said 
the  Countess,  pointing  her  visitor  to  a  chur 
with  significant  nonchalance  ;  “  I  have  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  drawing-room  for  the  last  few 
days,  for  I  had  family  papers  to  pot  in  order, 
and  all  my  time  has  been  occupied.” 


I  “  Were  my  notes  of  yesterday  uud  the  day 
before  remitted  to  you?” 

,  “  Yes,  Monsieur.” 

“  I  wrote  them  hastily,  there,  on  your  table — 
they  are  the  expression  of  my  sincere  sentiments. 

I  Yon  know,  Madame,  all  the  interest  I  take  in — '' 

"  Marquis  d’Holbein,”  interrupted  the  Count¬ 
ess,  plucking  a  flower  from  a  Japan  vase,  **  bow 
does  it  happen  that  you,  who  are  still  young 
and  vigorous,  should  resign  yourself  to  keep 
your  chateau,  when  all  the  noblemen  are  in 
Yendde  under  the  Royal  standard?” 

D’Holbein  was  not  expecting  this  abrupt 
question.  He  recoiled  involuntarily  in  the  lux¬ 
urious  cushions  of  his  arm-chair,  and  murmured 
some  syllables  between  his  rebellious  lips  which 
could  never  have  been  construed  Into  words  ; 
then,  by  the  aid  of  a  pinch  of  snuff,  the  dust  of 
which  fell  profusely  over  a  frill  of  lace,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  answering  thus : 

“  Yes,  Madame,  yes— I  have  often,  very  often 
thought  of  this,  and  I  have  said  to  myself — in 
truth,  there  is  a  sacred  duty — there  is  a  duty  of 
honor  to  perform  here.  But  if  you  wiah,  Mad¬ 
ame,  that  I  should  speak  frankly — ” 

“  Yes,  speak  frankly,”  said  the  Countess,  in¬ 
haling  the  perfume  of  the  flower  to  conceal  a 
sarcastic  smile. 

“  Well,  Madame,”  replied  d’Holbein  hastily, 
without  exactly  knowing  what  he  was  about  to 
say,  “  I  have  made  grave  reflections  on  this — 
very  grave  reflections.  Between  ourselves. 
Royalists  that  we  are,  we  can  say,  in  a  whisper, 
that  unhappy  dissensions  have  brcdcen  out 
among  the  Yenddean  chiefs ;  the  peasants  seem 
little  disposed  to  obey  the  nobility ;  they  prefer 
chiefs  from  their  own  ranks  and  province.  This 
is  a  serious  consideration.  ‘  What  avails  it,’ 
said  I  to  myself,  >  to  go  into  Yendde  to  be  a 
witness  to  all  these  petty  jealousies  ’ — which  will 
soon  cease,  if  it  please  God ;  for  chiefs  and  sol¬ 
diers  will  end  by  comprehending  that  the  good 
of  all  is  in  the  union  of  alL  When  this  hour  of 
reconciliation  shall  have  come — oh !  then,  Mad¬ 
ame,  I  know  all  that  it  belongs  to  me  to  do  for 
the  honor  of  my  family  and  of  my  name.” 

In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  d’Holbein 
rose  and  took  the  attitude  of  an  Ajax,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling.  ‘ 

“  Ah  I”  said  the  Countess,  with  an  expressive 
look  and  tone,  whose  true  meaning  escaped  the 
Marquis ;  “  ah  1  Monsieur  d’Holbetn,  then  this  is 
the  motive  that  deprives  La  Yendde  of  so  brave 
a  defender?” 

D’Holbein  looked  intently  at  the  Countess, 
and  fancied  that  he  had  caught  a  profound  and 
brilliant  idea. 
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“Madame,”  said  he,  with  emotion,  “  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  speak  to  you  frankly,  and  I  have  evaded 
my  promise.” 

“  Very  well,  Monsieur,”  said  the  Countess, 
smiling,  “  another  time  I  shall  know  what  name 
to  give  to  your  promise.” 

“  Permit  me,  Madame,’^  pursued  the  Marquis, 
bowing  with  a  xerj  humble  air,  “  permit  me, 
Madame.  At  the  moment  when  I  was  about  to 
speak  with  the  frankness  of  which  you  are  so 
worthy,  my  heart  lost  courage.” 

“  Reassure  yourself,  reassure  yourself.  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Holbein.” 

“Madame,  since  your  divine  goodness  en¬ 
courages  me,  I  will  be  fully  sincere ;  yea,  Mad¬ 
ame,  yes ;  I  have  seen  your  griefs,  your  ennui, 
and  your  solitude,  and  I  have  devoted  myself 
to  the  sacrifice  of  my  honor  as  a  Royalist  even, 
in  order  to  leave  near  you  one  friendly,  one 
consoling  voice — in  order  to  give  some  ani¬ 
mation  to  this  solitude  which  the  war  has 
made  you ;  in  short,  to  say  all,  in  order 
to  place  at  the  service  of  your  isolation,  the 
society  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  court  and 
the  drawing-rooms,  who  has  been  honored  by 
the  esteem  of  the* most  distinguished  women ; 
and  who,  in  this  age  in  which  every  thing  is 
gone  to  ruin,  has  still  preserved  those  habits  of 
good  taste  and  refined  life  which  are  the  charm 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  seasons.” 

With  this  avowal,  the  Marquis  unfolded  a 
Madras  handkerchief  and  wiped  away  the  drops 
of  sweat  which  were  distilling  from  his  scarlet 
forehead. 

“  Really,  Monsieur  d’Holbein,”  said  the  Count¬ 
ess,  saluting  him  with  a  courteous  gesture,  “I 
was  not  looking  for  this  revelation.  This  is  a 
sacrifice  and  devotion  which  honors  your  gal¬ 
lantry,  and  which  I  appreciate,  be  assured  of  it.” 

“  These  words,”  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  with 
emotion,  “  these  sweet  words  have  recompensed 
me  already.” 

“  Then,  Monsieur  d’Holbein,”  continued  the 
Countess  de  Pressy,  “  supposing  that  the  jeal¬ 
ousies  which  exist,  as  it  is  said,  among  the  Ven- 
de^n  chiefs,  should  be  dissipated,  would  you 
still  persist  in  this  devotion  which  you  so  well 
testify  to  met” 

“Yes,  Madame,”  said  d’Holbein,  striking  his 
knee  with  his  closed  hand. 

“Would  you  not  go  in  Vended?” 

.  “No, Madame.” 

“  Would  you  continue  this  sacrifice  of  your 
honor  to  me  each  day,  as  you  have  done  for  so 
long  a  time  T” 

“  Until  death,  Madame ;  prove  it,  and  you  will 
see.” 


“  Then,  Monsieur,  I  ought  to  expect  to  find  in 
you  the  sole  society  of  this  drawing-room?” 

“  The  sole  society  1  Ah,  Madame,  where  should 
I  find  a  more  charming  drawing-room  than  that 
in  which  you  manifest  your  grace  and  beauty  ? 
And  you,  Madame,  permit  me  to  say,  where 
would  you  find  a  more  devoted,  more  loving' 
heart,  especially  at  this  epoch,  when  egotism 
and  hatred  are  reigning  everywhere  ?  In  every 
age  friends  have  been  rare ;  now,  one  no  longer 
finds  thenL” 

“  At  all  events,”  said  the  Countess,  “  I  am 
now  decided  on  my  future.” 

“  Oh,  yes — decided,  Madame.” 

“  Your  frankness  has  set  me  at  my  ease.  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Holbein.” 

“  For  more  than  two  months,  Madame,”  said 
d’Holbein,  with  warmth,  “  for  more  than  two 
months  I  have  had  this  confession  bn  my  lips, 
yet  a  childish  scruple  has  always  withheld  it” 

“  Marquis  d’Holbein,”  said  the  Countess, 
rising,  “  1  did  not  think  to  find  you  here  ;  they 
are  waiting  for  me  above  to  finish  the  class¬ 
ing  of  some  old  law  papers,  and  I  must  quit  you 
with  thanks  for  your  frankness  and  your  expla¬ 
nation,  b*  which  I  shall  profit” 

The  Marquis  attempted  to  seize  the  Countess’ 
hand  again  for  a  new  pressure  of  the  lips ;  but 
the  hand  made  a  rapid  evolution,  and  waved  a 
courteous  adieu  to  the  visitor. 

D’Holbein  descended  the  fiight  of  steps  tri¬ 
umphantly,  and  his  tread  was  so  light  that  it 
scarcely  bent  the  tall  grass  in  the  walks  of  the 
park. 

Reentering  his  house,  he  opened  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  “  Nouvelle  Heloise and  borrowing 
half  a  sentence  from  each  letter  of  Saint  Preux, 
he  composed  from  these  diffused  elements  a  long 
and  beautiful  epistle,  whieh  he  designed  to  give 
the  next  morning  to  the  Countess  de  Pressy. 

“  This  stroke  will  be  decisive.”  said  be,  read¬ 
ing  over  his  letter  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

With  some  impatience  he  awaited  the  fortu¬ 
nate  hour  which  he  had  demanded  of  the  pouer* 

Hiavm  /  At  last  it  struck  I 

The  green  arcades  of  the  trees  were  not  high 
enough  to  give  passage  to  the  Marquis  d’Hol¬ 
bein,  when  he  directed  his  steps  toward  the  cha¬ 
teau  of  the  Countess,  repeating  the  sentence  of 
“  Heloise,”  which  he  had  rendered  almbst  un¬ 
recognizable  by  a  skillful  transposition  of  the 
words, .  “  Poteen  ef  Beaoen,  you  have  given  me  a 
tool  for .  ni^ortune,  note  give  me  one  for  happi- 
neeeP’ 

He  mounted  the  fiight  of  steps  with  more 
than  usual  solemnity,  and  was  slightly  surprised 
at  finding  the  door  shut 
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“  I  uadcrsUad  this  precaution,”  said  he,  after  : 
reflecting'  an  instant  | 

He  rung  once — then  twice.  The  bell  awoke  I 
the  echoes  of  the  vestibule,  but  no  other  sound  ^ 
was  heard  from  within. 

The  orchard  g^te  opened,  and  a  g^dener  ap* 
peared.  D’Holbein  looked  at  him  haughtily, 
and,  without  deigning  to  open  his  lips,  pointed 
to  the  door  and  the  cord  of  the  bell,  which  was 
still  vibrating  from  the  violent  pressure  of  his 
hand. 

The  gardener  made  a  sign  of  the  head  which 
the  Marquis  did  not  wish  to  comprehend. 

“  Has  Madame  tha  Countess  gone  out !”  asked 
d’HoIbein. 

“  No,  Monsieur.” 

“  Then  why  do  they  not  open  ?” 

"  Because  Madame  tho  Countess  left  this 
morning.  Monsieur.” 

“  Left  for —  !” 

“  For  Paris,  in  a  post-chaise.” 

"  It  is  impossible  I” 

“  Very  well.  Monsieur,  if  it  is  impossible,  wait 
for  her  here  on  the  steps ;  she  will  return  next 
Summer.” 

The  gardener  bowed  and  disappeared. 

The  Marquis  d’Holbein  examined  the  facade 
of  the  chateau ;  every  window  was  shut.  He 
desceuded  the  steps,  and  passed  before  the  stables, 
the  wine-press,  the  dairy-house,  and  the  kennels — 
all  were  closed,  silent,  abandoned.  He  resolved 
to  pass  the  night  beneath  the  trees  in  front  of 
the  chateau.  No  one  appeared ;  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  longer  to  doubt  her  departure.  The  Marquis 
exclaimed,  still  holding  his  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  tapping  it  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers : 

“  I  understand ;  this  woman  saw  herself  con¬ 
quered,  and- she  has  taken  to  flight! — but  she 
will  return.”  . 

He  carefully  clasped  the  letter  in  a  large 
pocketbook,  and  opened  the'  gate  of  his  park, 
■till  very  much  enchanted  with  himself,  but  a 
little  vexed,  notwithstanding,  at  seeing  himself 
•o  much  distrusted  by  the  Countess  de  Pressy. 

CHAPTKR  XXX. 

THI  Wn>OW  Ain>  TBS  TOLCASO. 

They  were  playing  at  the  Theater  de  la  Re- 
publique.  La  Veuve  de  Malabar,  a  tragedy,  and 
Le  Vokan,  a  fantasy  of  Sylvain-Mar^chale.  There 
was  a  crowd  in  the  pit  and  the  boxes.  Some 
had  come  to  witness  the  innocent  exhibition  of  a 
woman  who  bums  herself,  in  Alexandrines,  on 
the  funeral  pyre  of  her  hushand  ;  others,  to  ap¬ 
plaud  a  volcano,  which  burns  all  the  royal 
crowns  of  the  earth  in  a  desert  isle. 

Between  the  two  p!ecc^  a  man  of  tall  stature 
bent  over  the  edg^  of  his  box,  and  gazed  for 


some  time  with  a  strange  curiosity  at  two  women 
who  seemed  to  wish  to  witness  the  representa¬ 
tion  incognito.  He  then  withdrew  within  the 
box,  and  seated  himself  with  a  viable  emotion, 
which  d.d  not  escape  his  young  neighbor. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  these  two  personages  ; 
they  will  soon  be  recognized. 

“  My  dear  uncle,”  said  the  young  man,  in  a 
jesting  tone,  “  every  time  that  you  look  at  a 
woman  in  that  way  I  expect  to  be  carried  off  the 
next  morning  by  invisible  spirits,  and  trans- 
I  ported  to  some  huntsman’s  cottagn  in  the  forest” 

I  “  1  believe  that  I  am  mistaken,”  said  the  other. 

I  with  the  manner  of  a  man  who  knows  his  eyes 
have  not  deceived  him. 

“Well!  for  my  part,  my  uncle,  I  am  more 
fortunate  than  yon — I  am  not  mistaken.  It  is 
she.” 

“  Who  T”  demanded  the  nncle,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  utterly  at  fault 

“  Who !  I  will  tell  you.  The  woman  wha 
caused  you  to  be  dismissed  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  who  placed  you  on  the  brink 
of  the  tomb  by  means  of  a  sword-thrust  of  the 
Count  de  Pressy.” 

“  A  woman  who  caused  me  to  be  dismissed  i” 
interrupted  the  uncle,  with  feigned  astonishment 
“  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  her  influence  that 
caused  you  to  lose  your  high  position  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  but  the  denunciations  of  your  enemies 
revealed  all  your  amorous  intrigues  to  Robes¬ 
pierre,  and  he  removed  you,  although  your 
friend.  Besides,  he  was  right  In  our  times,  it 
is  impassible  to  unite  the  duties  of  a  grave  mag¬ 
istrate  and  a  seeker  of  adventures.” 

“  Well !  my  dear  Adrien,”  said  the  uncle, 
smiling,  “  if  this  be  so,  my  dismissal  restores  me 
my  liberty.  I  have  no  longer  any  account  to 
render  to  any  one.*’ 

“  Except  to  me,  my  dear  uncle.”' 

“To  you!  Do  you  think,  then,  that  I  will 
be  all  my  life  under  the  tutelage  of  my  nephew  T” 
“  As  to  me,  my  good  nncle,  I  am  determined 
not  to  change  my  role.” 

“  Then  you  will  always  be  my  tutor  T” 

“  Always.  I  have  told  you  a  hundred  times 
that  I  stand  in  the  place  of  your  brother ;  it  is 
not  your  honor  that  I  g^uard — it  is  my  father’s 
honor — it  is  my  own  1” 

“  But  why  do  you  have  such  a  passion,  Adrien, 
for  wishing  to  play  the  Cato  at  your  age  T” 

“  Firstly,  my  uncle,  I  am  not  so  young  as  Cato 
was  when  he  commenced  the  trade  of  censor ; 
secondly,  I  think  that  tiie  young  men  of  our  age 
shoqld  be  wise  since  the  old  men  are  no  longer  sa” 
“  Adrien,  I  shall  not  take  you  to  the  theater 
again.” 
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“  But  I  shall  still  take  you  there.” 

“  Be  dlent,  Adrien ;  they  are  about  to  play 
the  piece  of  Sylvain-Mar^chale.” 

At  the  same  moment,  in  another  box,  two 
women  were  also  talking  between  the  plays  with 
apparent  emotion.  The  younger  and  handsomer 
of  the  two  said : 

“  Angelique,  before  my  eyes  bad  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  so  much  weeping,  I  could  recognize  a 
face  in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  theater.  Can 
you,  who  have  wept  less  thau  I,  recognize  that 
man  who  is  gazing  at  ns  from  the  opposite  box  ?” 

“  It  seems  to  me,  Madame  the  Countess — .” 

“  Oh  1  drop  this  habit  in  public,”  interrupted 
the  young  woman  hastily;  “no  more  of  the 
Coontess,  I  entreat  you.” 

“  It  seems  to  me,  Madame,”  said  Angelique, 
looking  at  the  point  designated,  “  it  seems  to  me, 
indeed,  that  I  know  that  man — and  I  think  I 
know  him  rather  by  his  movements,  his  air,  and 
his  stature,  than  by  his  face,  which  I  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  very  well  as  the  theater  is  quite  dark.” 

“  And  what  name  do  you  give  to  this  man, 
Angelique  T” 

“  It  is,  I  believe — Oh  God !  grant  that  I  may 
deceive  myself! — it  is  the  citizen  Claude  Mou- 
riez.” 

“  Angelique,  the  shudder  which  I  feel  forbids 
me  to  doubt  it — it  is  he ;  and  I  even  think  that 
I  recognize  the  mien  of  the  young  man,  his 
neighbor.” 

“  Madame,”  said  Angelique,  “  one  is  exposed 
to  these  renconters  when  one  attends  public 
places.” 

“  Ah !  man  Diat said  the  Countess,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  “  if  I  bnt  knew  how  I  should  live  1 
Would  I  knew  what  aim  to  give  to  my  gloomy 
existence  t  I  wished  to  bury  myself  forever  in 
my  chateau,  but  I  found  that  this  solitude  was 
not  good.  That  tiresome  Marquis  d’Holbein, 
who  has  driven  me  from  my  home,  is  but  the 
precursor  of  a  crowd  of  other  d’Holbeins  who 
will  come  after  him.  Men  have  a  mania  for  pur¬ 
suing  isolated  women,  under  the  pretext  of  giv¬ 
ing  them  their  counsels  and  their  protection;  bnt 
each  one  aspires  to  be  the  sole  counselor  and  the 
sole  protector.  The  experience  of  widowhood 
long  unce  taught  me  thia” 

“It  is  very  true,  Madame,”  remarked  An- 
geliqne. 

“  Thus,”  continued  the  Countess,  “  my  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  country  was  not  tenable.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  ther^ore,  for  me  take  refuge  in  Parla 
This  immense  Paris  seems  to  me  more  of  a  desert 
than  a  chateau  in  the  forest.  There  are  some 
moments — like  this,  for  instance — when  one  can 
live  only  in  Paris,  because  it  alone  is  inhabita¬ 


ble.  At  least,  one  sees  the  true  history  of  the 
times  every  day  from  bis  windows,  and  is  not 
deceived,  as  in  the  country,  by  the  gossip  of  the 
village  clubs.  At  Paris,  one  leads  a  horrible 
life,  it  is  true ;  but,  at  all  events,  one  knows  ex¬ 
actly  how  he  is  living.  He  docs  not  delude 
himself;  and  he  reads  the  revolution,  day  by 
day,  as  one  reads  a  book,  page  by  page ;  but  with 
this  difference — ^the  history  that  wo  read  de¬ 
ceives  ns,  while  the  history  that  we  see  does  not” 

“  Ah,  Madame  I”  exclaimed  Angelique,  “  I 
fully  agree  with  you.” 

“  Now,  my  good  Angelique,  there  is  a  fatality 
that  foils  all  human  plans,  mine  especially.  At 
the  moment  when  I  am  congratulating  myself  on 
my  determination,  this  fatality  sends  me  here, 
at  this  theater — where  I  came  to  take  a  lesson  in 
widowhood — a  terrible  man,  who  will  force  me 
to  fly  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth.  For,  my 
good  Angelique,  if  the  man  who  just  leaned  over 
the  edge  of  the  box  be  really  Claude  Mouriez,  I 
shall  not  be  found  in  Paris  to-morrow.” 

“You  told  me,  Madame,  that  you  did  not 
wish  to  sec  the  last  piece.” 

“God  preserve  me  from  it,  my  good  An¬ 
gelique  I  I  came  to  the  theater,  as  you  know,  to 
see  what  a  widow  could  say  and  do  in  a  tragedy, 
since  it  is  said  that  the  theater  gives  moral  and 
useful  lessons ;  but  I  have  learned  nothing  in 
this  school  this  evening.” 

“  You  did  wrong  to  expect  it,  Madame.” 

“  I  always  hope  but  to  be  deceived,  but  this 
evening  my  attempt  is  more  thau  satisfled.  As  • 
to  the  piece  of  Sylvain-Mardchalc,  I  am  delighted 
to  think  that  I  shall  not  sec  it.” 

“  Then  we  will  go,  Madame.” 

“Yes,  Angelique;  but  let  us  go  with  pru¬ 
dence,  without  any  precipitation.  You  may  even 
leave  your  mantilla  on  the  edge  of  the  box.” 

“  It  will  be  lost.” 

“  Certainly  ;  but  in  losing  this  trifle,  we  shall 
gain  a  great  deal.  *If  it  be  really  the  citizen 
Claude  Mouriez  who  is  there,  opposite  us,  he  is 
the  man  to  follow  us  if  he  believes  that  we  are 
departing.” 

But  Claude  Mouriez  was  not  the  man  to  be 
deceived  by  the  ruse  of  the  mantilla ;  while 
talking  with  his  nephew.  Adrien,  he  bad  watched 
all  the  movements  of  Madame  de  Pressy  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye,  and,  on  seeing  her  rise,  he  said 
nonchalantly,  to  bis  nephew  ; 

“  Well,  my  friend ;  yon  will  end  by  making 
an  excellent  nephew  of  your  uncle,  decidedly. 

I  will  follow  your  counsel ;  but,  as  our  conver¬ 
sation  has  greatly  excited  me,  I  am  going  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  for  a  moment,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  act  Wait  for  me  here.” 
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The  nephew  committed  the  fault  which  an 
uncle  often  commits  in  the  like  cose — he  was 
duped  by  a  protestation,  and  warmly  grasped 
the  hand  of  Claude  Mouriez. 

The  latter  slowly  opened  the  door  of  his  box, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  in  no  haste  to  de¬ 
part  ;  but  when  he  found  himself  in  the  corri¬ 
dor,  he  quickened  his  pace  toward  the  staircase, 
screening  himself  meanwhile  behind  the  persons 
who  were  going  and  coming,  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending. 

Despite  the  Republican  simplicity  of  her  cos¬ 
tume,  the  Countess  could  not  disguise  the  grace 
of  her  mien  and  the  elegance  of  her  figure,  and 
Claude  Mouriez  easily  distinguished  her  from  all 
who  were  descending  the  staircase  with  her. 
From  time  to  time,  Angelique  turned  her  head 
like  a  sentinel  obeying  orders,  but  Claude  Mou¬ 
riez  quickly  concealed  himself  from  her  search¬ 
ing  glance  ;  and  the  Countess,  constantly  reas¬ 
sured  by  Angelique,  easily  persuaded  herself 
that  no  dangerous  pursuit  was  tracking  her 
footsteps. 

At  this  epoch,  the  streets  of  Paris  were  very 
dark,  and  the  sparsely  scattered  street  lamps 
rendered  them  still  more  gloomy  ;  therefore  it 
was  hardly  safe  for  women  to  walk  there  with¬ 
out  an  escort  after  nine  o’clock,  even  in  the 
Summer  season.  The  clock  was  striking  nine 
when  the  Countess  and  Angelique  entered  their 
modest  abode,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Anne.  A  few 
half-closed  shops  emitted  faint  rays  of  light 
which  helped  to  betray  the  passers  who  were 
wandering  so  late  in  this  gloomy  darkness. 

Angtdique,  still  faithful  to  her  o^ers,  turned 
her  head  at  almost  every  step,  but  the  rapid 
glance  which  she  oast  behind  her  showed  her 
nothing  but  vague  and  misty  forms,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish. 

Claude  Mouriez  was  not  recognized  among 
the  figures  which  were  gliding  through  the  Rue 
.^aint  Anne,  under  cover  of  the  houses,  but  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  two  women,  whose  white 
•IresBcs  would  have  betrayed  them,  even  in  the 
darkest  night 

They  stopped  before  No.  42.  A  stroke  of  the 
knocker  was  heard,  and  the  door  opened  and 
closed  after  them  instantly. 

Claude  examined  the  house  with  sorapulous 
care,  that  he  might  know  it  again  the  next 
morning,  for  the  darkness  did  not  permit  him  to 
see  the  number.  This  done,  he  hastened  to  the 
theatre  to  rejoin  his  nephew  Adrien. 

The  Vokan  of  Sylvain-Mardchale  was  already 
commenced. 

Adrien  looked  sternly  at  his  ancle,  and  said 
to  him,  drily : 


“  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  taken  yon  some 
time  to  breathe  the  coolness  of  the  evening.” 

"I  met  Barrdre  nnder  the  peristyle,’^  an¬ 
swered  Mouries,  carelessly  seating  himself ;  and 
we  were  talking  about  to-day’s  sesrion  of  the 
Convoition.” 

Adrien  shook  his  head  with  an  air  that  seemed 
to  say; 

“  This  excuse  seems  to  me  very  much  like  a 
fable.” 

The  pit  cried  “  silence  ”  to  the  box ;  and 
Claude  Mouriez  would  willingly  have  returned 
thanks  to  it  for  the  rude  interruption. 

The  uncle  and  nephew  witnessed  the  Fofacm 
with  the  interest  which  one  accords  to  all  cele¬ 
brated  pieces  which  he  does  not  understand. 
Sylvain-Mar^hal  composed  this  work,  which  is 
now  unknown,  on  a  very  curious  plot.  The 
scholar  of  Voltaire,  he  borrows  from  Candide 
the  history  of  the  exiled  kings  who  came  to  pass 
the  Carnival  at  Venice  :  but  he  does  not  stop 
here  ;  he  collects  all  these  kings  in  an  island, 
furnished  with  a  volcano  which  devours  them 
all  in  an  eruption  in  the  last  scene.  The  author 
of  the  Volcan  had  much  wit,  and  handled  the 
Alexandrines  well ;  bnt  this  incendiary  work  is 
of  a  mortal  dullness,  and  adds  nothing  to  his 
reputation,  despite  the  success  obtained  by  the 
fiaming  crater  in  the  denouement. 

When  the  curtain  fell,  Claude  Mouriez  struck 
the  side  of  the  box  with  his  clenched  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  rising ; 

“  This  play  restores  to  me  all  my  former  en¬ 
ergy,  Adrien.  I  blush  at  my  inaction,  and  1  will 
again  become  a  power  in  the  State.” 

“  My  uncle,”  said  Adrien,  “  you  were  not 
born  for  polities  ;  you  have  confessed  it  your¬ 
self,  in  your  happier  moments.  You  would  have 
been  an  excellent  Republican  in  the  sham  aris¬ 
tocratic  Republics  of  Rome  and  Venice  ;  but  in 
ours,  believe  me,  you  will  always  chow  the  im¬ 
moral  and  sensual  side  of  your  character.  The 
wise  Cato,  whom  you  cited  just  now,  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  slaves  of  both  sexes  whom  he  treated  very 
harshly,  as  the  historians  say  ;  yet  this  did  not 
hinder  Cato  from  being  an  excellent  Repub¬ 
lican.” 

Really,  my  dear  nephew,”  said  Mouriez,  of¬ 
fering  hi9  arm  to  Adrien,  on  quitting  the  thea¬ 
ter,  "  you  take  me  for  a  very  effeminate  maih” 

“  I  take  you  for  what  yon  are,  my  dear  uncle” 

**¥00  take  me  for  a  man  without  energy, 
without  courage,  without  daring.” 

“Nol  Oh,  not  you  are,  on  the  contrary,  ener¬ 
getic,  daring  and  brave  ;  yet,  one  does  not  make 
a  Republican  with  these  three  qualities,  but  a 
good  general  of  cavalry.  A  Republican  should 
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be  sober,  coutiuent,  modest,  poor,  and  chaste ;  all  the  Jacobins,  was  breakfasting  with  Spartan 
he  should  set  an  example  of  all  the  civic  vir-  |  frugality  in  a  garden-shed,  dignified  by  the 
tues.  It  belongs  to  the  soldier  to  set  an  exam- 1  name  of  cafd.* 

pie  of  the  military  ones.  You  dwell  in  a  city —  Claude  Mouriez  finally  perceived  him  from 

you  do  not  bivouac  in  a  camp.”  the  summit  of  the  terrace,  and  descended  to 

“  Well,  my  dear  Adrien,  I  will  profit  by  all  join  him.  Robespierre  seemed,  at  that  moment. 


these  ingenious  distinctions  which  you  have 
learned  in  rhetoric ;  I  will  be  as  sober  as  Cur- 
tius  Dentatus,  and  as  continent  as  Scipia” 

“  My  uncle,  you  will  still  be  Claude  Mouriez  ; 
with  these  two  names  of  so  plebeian  a  desinence, 
you  will  never  be  either  Greek  or  Roman.” 

“  We  shall  see  hereafter  what  1  will  be,”  said 
Clande ;  “  that  is  my  business.” 

But  it  is  mine,  too ;  you  always  forget  that, 
my  uncle.” 

“  Be  it  so  I  it  is  thine,  since  thou  perustest  in 
becoming  incarnate  with  thy  uncle.  Well,  my 
dear  nephew,  to-morrow  I  will  pay  a  visit  to 
Robespierre,  announce  to  him  that  I  have  put 
off  the  old  man,  and  ask  him  for  a  place  in  the 
administration.” 

“  In  the  country  !” 

“  Oh,  no !  at  Paris.” 

“  My  uncle,”  said  Adrien,  with  a  severe  look, 
“  this  determination  announces  new  intrigues.” 

“  You  are  a  child,  Adrien.  Come,  explain 
yourself.” 

“  No,  I  will  not  explain  myself ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  ypu  have  discovered  the  retreat  where 
the  Countess  Marguerite  is  concealed,  and  that 
this  is  what  awakens  your  ambition.” 

“Adrien,  my  friend,”  replied  Mouriez,  with 
great  embarrassment,  “  do  not  accuse  me — wait.” 

“  As  you  please ;  but  I  shall  not  wait  long  ; 
you  will  see.” 

They  had  reached  the  threshold  of  their  house 
in  the  Rue  de  I’Echelle.  Claude  Mouriez’s  house¬ 
keeper  appeared,  lamp  in  hand,  with  a  frowning 
countenance,  and  said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone, 

“  This  is  not  the  hour  at  which  honest  men  re¬ 
tire.  You  would  have  done  better  to  have 
passed  the  night  where  yon  were.” 

The  terrible  Claude  Mouriez  bent  his  head 
and  withdrew,  like  a  guilty  child,  to  his  apart¬ 
ment. 

The  next  morning  Mouriez  rose  very  early, 
and  posted  himself  as  a  sentinel  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Feuiliants,  at  the  Tuileries,  to  watch  for 
Robespierre  when  he  repaired  to  the  Convention. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May, 
1794.  The  day  was  glorious;  the  lilacs  per¬ 
fumed  the  air,  and  the  trees  were  blossoming 
with  that  fresh,  green  foliage  that  fhdes  so 
quickly  in  the  burning  heat  of  Summer. 

Robespierre,  seated  before  a  round  table  with 
the  young  Duperray,  the  friend  and  enemy  of 


to  be  listening  attentively  to  his  young  inter- 
locutmr ;  he  raised  his  head  on  seeing  a  man 
of  colossal  stature  approach,  and  recognizing 
Claude  Mouriez,  he  saluted  him  by  a  cold  ges¬ 
ture,  and  motioning  him  to  be  seated,  said  to 
his  companion, 

“  Continue,  Duperray ;  the  citizen  Claude 
Mouriez  is  one  of  our  friends.” 

“  Then  he  is  not  one  of  mine,” ’exclaimed  Du¬ 
perray,  with  a  beaming  smile,  which  always 
tempered  the  roughness  of  his  epigrams.  “  But 
it’s  all  the  same  to  me.  I  tell  you,  then,  Robes¬ 
pierre,  that  there  is  but  a  single  scepter  that  can 
govern  France ;  it  is  the  (Ae  taier  modified  by  the 
m>M.t  Every  other  symbol  of  power  will  be 
broken  in  this  country.  France,  believe  me,  is 
a  Catholic  and  martial  country ;  it  cares  for 
nothing  but  reviews  and  processions.  All  those 
who  do  not  like  your  liberty  are  fighting  at  this 
moment,  upon  fourteen  battle-fields ;  and  it  is 
very  fortunate  for  you  ;  for  if  they  were  in 
France,  instead  of  being  elsewhere,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  would  not  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  to-morrow  you  would  be  Robes¬ 
pierre  no  longer.” 

Robespierre  took  out  his  silver  watch  and 
looked  at  the  hour.  “  Then  you  will  not  break¬ 
fast  with  me,  Duperray,”  said  he. 

“  How  do  you  expect  me  to  breakfast  on  two 
fresh  eggs  which  are  not  fresh  7  lam  going  to 
breakfast  at  the  Pomme  de  pin,  on  more  substan¬ 
tial  viands.” 

“  And  you,  Claude?” 

“  I  have  breakfasted  twice  already.” 

“  Duperray,”  said  Robespierre,  “  have  you 
no  other  advice  to  give  me  to-day  f” 

*  M.  Dupemy,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Due 
de  Choieenl,  and  who  died  a  few  yeare  since,  passed 
through  all  the  phases  of  the  Revolution,  telling  harsh 
truths  to  every  one,  yet  without  ever  making  an  enemy. 
We  became  well  acquainted  with  him  at  the  breakfastM  of 
the  Louvre,  where  he  related  to  ns  his  adventnres,  which, 
nnhappily,  were  never  written.  M.  Duperray,  at  eighty, 
was  still  full  of  lire,  wit  and  vivacity ;  in  1837-’S8-’39 
and  ’40,  he  went  every  day  at  ten  o’clock  to  the  house  of 
H.  Guisot,  to  give  him  advice.  At  eleven,  be  came  to 
breakfast  at  the  Louvre,  where  the  excellent  Due  de 
ChoiaeuI,  the  last  of  the  great  lords,  gave  charming 
matinees. 

f  From  1794  to  1840,  M.  Duperray  never  varied  from 
this  opinion,  expressed  in  these  words  ;  he  repeated  it  a 
hundred  times  to  Robespierre  and  Danton,  as  well  as  to 
M.  Onixot  and  M.  Thiers.  We  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
those  of  his  eotemporaries  who  are  still  living. 
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“  Not  at  present.” 

“  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  yoa  some  news  that 
will  please  you.” 

“  I  doubt  it,  Robespierre.” 

“  Listen.  On  the  22d  of  next  Prairial,  I  give 
a  fete,  at  which  I  shall  acknowledge  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.” 

“Now,  seriously,  Robespierre,”  said  Duper- 
ray,  “  do  you  think  that  a  Government  can  have 
a.  future  when  it  gravely  amuses  itself  with  such 
follies?  Robespierre,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
your  fault,  and  your  only  fault ;  you  are  a  mad¬ 
man.  This  is  what  France  does  not  know.” 

Claude  Mouriez  sprung  from  his  chair,  and 
looked  at  Duperray  with'that  air  of  compassion 
which  one  accords  to  a  man  who  is  going  to  be 
hung. 

Robespierre  smiled  fidntly,  and,  turning  to 
Mouriez,  said ; 

“This  surprises  you,  does  it  not,  Claude? 
Well,  Duperray  comes  here  every  morning  to 
repeat  to  me  the  same  thing,  and  I  let  him  say 
it ;  yet  the  aristocrats  pretend  that  I  am  a  ty¬ 
rant  !” 

“But  all  tyrants  have  been  madmen!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Duperray,  red  with  anger ;  “  from  Ca¬ 
ligula,  who  appointed  his  horse  consul,  to  you, 
who  do  God  the  honor  to  acknowledge  him.  The 
world  fancies  that  there  are  no  madmen  except 
those  that  are  raving  in  the  Petits-Maisons. 
Montesquieu  says :  *  We  shut  up  a  few  madmen  in 
hospital  cages,  to  make  believe  that  all  the  others 
outside  are  sane.’  ‘  There  arc  a  thousand  kinds 
of  madness  displayed  in  the  open  air,’  writes 
Erasmus.  Well,  Robespierre,  choose  and  class 
yourself.  As  to  me,  I  have  not  the  time  to  class 
you.  I  see  Barrdre  yonder — a  madman  of  an¬ 
other  kind  ;  and  I  have  two  words  to  say  to  him, 
also.  Adieu.”* 

And  Duperray  hastened  toward  Barrdre  to 
tell  him  what  was  on  his  mind. 

Claude  Mouriez  clenched  his  hand  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and,  following  Duperray  with  his  eye,  said : 

“  Truly,  Robespieire,  I  do  not  understand 
your  patience.  Shall  I  give  a  good  lesson,  on 
my  own  account,  to  this  insolent  aristocrat  ?” 

“  It  is  useless,”  replied  Robespierre  ;  “  he  is 
mad.  I  am  accustomed  to  Duperray’s  rhapso¬ 
dies.  Come  I  you  too,  Claude,  have  something 
to  tell  me,  have  you  not  ?” 

“  No,  Robespierre ;  I  have  something  to  ask 
of  you.” 

“  I  understand — but  let  ns  arise ;  it  is  late, 
and  I  see  rather  too  many  curious  people  around 
us.  You  are  tired  of  doing  nothing,  Claude — is  it 
not  so?” 

*  Historical,  though  unpublished. 


“  You  have  guessed  it,  Robespierre ;  1  feel  my¬ 
self  young,  vigorous  and  ardent,  yet  I  am  a  use¬ 
less  being  to  the  Republic.” 

“  And  what  is  your  ambition,  Claude?” 

“  My  ambition  is  modest — I  wish  a  place.  I 
have  rendered  great  services;  I  have  exposed 
my  life  a  hundred  times  for  the  Republic ;  I 
have  suppressed  riots,  foiled  plots,  and  organ¬ 
ize  the  Government  in  important  cities ;  and 
for  a  recompense,  I  am  removed.” 

“  Claude,”  said  Robespierre,  with  a  petrified 
countenance,  “you  have  rendered  great  ser¬ 
vices,  that  is  incontestible ;  but  your  removal 
was  just  Do  you  wish  me  to  recall  all  your 
scandalous  adventures  at  Versailles?” 

“  Bah !  trifles  1” 

“No,  Claude,”  replied  Robespierre,  with  a 
gentle  smile ;  “  they  would,  perhaps,  be  trifles  for 
an  obscure  man,  but  they  are  enormous  faults 
when  they  are  committed  in  high  places.” 

“  Are  you  speaking  seriously,  Robespierre?” 

“  Most  seriously,  Claude.” 

“  Come !  you,  who  are  in  high  places,  have 
yon  no  little  gallant  adventure  wherewith  to  re¬ 
proach  yourself?” 

“  None,”  said  Robespierre,  spreading  his  right 
hand  over  the  lappels  of  his  broad  waistcoat. 

“  Well,  then,  Robespierre,  it  is  because  you 
are  as  cold  and  as  icy  as  this  Couston  marble.” 

“  I  know  how  to  conquer  my  passions.” 

“Robespierre,”  said  Claude,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  with  increasing  animation,  “  you  are 
jesting  with  me ;  you  take  me  for  a  deputy  of 
the  Plain !” 

“ Claude,”  replied  Robespierre,  calmly,  “lam 
too  grave  to  jest  with  any  one — I  respect  man.” 

“  Minus  his  head,”  remarked  Claude,  harshly. 

This  terrible  reflection,  spoken  at  random,  did 
not  cause  Robespierre  |o  frown ;  he  took  Claude 
by  the  arm,  and  said  to  him : 

“  My  friend,  I  have  great  duties  to  fulfill.” 

“  They  all  say  that,”  murmured  Claude,  as  if 
aside.  “  Let  us  speak  plainly,  Robespierre  ;\rill 
you  not  give  me  the  smallest  place — not  even 
the  place  of  judge  in  the  tribunal  which  the  Con¬ 
vention  has  just  instituted?” 

“  The  place  of  judge  1”  exclaimed  Robespierre, 
with  the  smile  that  never  mounted  to  his  eyes  ; 
“  the  place  of  judge  to  you— to  you,  Claude  t” 

“  Well  1  yes,  to  me,  Claude !  Come  1  will  not 
I  judge  u  well  as  another — as  well  as  the  first 
comer?  Since  the  law  grants  nine  jurors  and 
three  judges  to  each  section  of  this  Revolution¬ 
ary  tribunal,  supposing,  even,  that  there  were  * 
mediocre  judge — me,  for  example — there  would 
still  remain  two  good  judges  and  nine  infallible 
jurors,  as  all  jurors  are.” 
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“Claude  Mouriez  judge!”  said  Robespierre,  I  “Well!  yes,”  exclaimed  Claude,  blaziug  out, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  these  last  words ;  “  but  I ;  “  I  will  choose  a  profession !  I  will  become  ora- 
know  you,  Claude,  of  old.  The  first  woman  tor  of  the  clubs ;  I  have  lungs  like  the  bellows 
who  should  come  to  ask  of  you — .”  |  of  a  forge,  and  they  will  listen  to  me  j  I  hare 

“  Oh !  this  pleasantry  has  lasted  too  long !”  j  metallic  fists,  as  hard  as  sledge  hammers,  and 


exclaimed  Claude,  his  eyes  flashing  with  anger. 

“  Robespierre,  let  us  not  play  the  hypocrite  to¬ 
gether.  If  you  urge  me  too  far,  I  shall  tell  you 
what  you  do  not  wish  to  hear.” 

“I  wish  to  hear  every  thing,”  said  Robes¬ 
pierre,  coldly ;  “-you  can  speak.” 

“  Do  you  believe,  then,  Robespierre,  that  they 
are  ignorant  in  Paris  of  your  domestic  satur¬ 
nalias  T” 

“  Ah!  I,  myself,  am  completely  Ignorant  of 
them.” 

“  Will  you  enter  the  nearest  shop  of  the  Rue 
Saint-Hohore  with  me?  We  will  talk  with  the 
first  comer,  and  you  will  hear  all  that  is  said  of 
your  clandestine  amours  with  two  sisters.” 

“  Ah,  I  accept,”  said  Robespierre,  smiling ; 
“I  accept  the  proposition — come.” 

“  On  further  reflection,  it  will  be  a  waste  of 
time ;  your  name  inspires  too  much  terror ;  we 
shall  only  find  mutes,” 

“  You  see  that  you  refuse  to  find  a  single  echo 
of  a  calumny  which  does  not  even  exist” 

“  Yes,  but  I  give  an  excellent  reason  that  does 
exist  Fall  from  power  to-morrow,  and  you  will 
see  if  every  corner  be  not  an  echo  of  this  truth.” 

“Claude,”  said  Robespierre,  withdrawing  a 
step  from  his  interlocutor,  “  you  are  my  oldest 
friend,  and  I  can  endure  some  of  your  caprices. 
Adieu,  I  am  going  to  the  Convention  ;  but  an¬ 
other  time,  moderate  your  words,  and  be  more 
guarded  in  your  expressions.” 

“  Then  nothing  is  ddne,  nothing  will  be  done  ?” 
demanded  Claude,  in  a  voice  choked  by  rage. 

“  Nothing  can  be  done,  my  friend.” 

“  Then  it  is  necessary,  Robespierre,  that  your 
old  friend  shonld  manufacture  counterfeit  assig- 
na^  in  order  to  earn  his  livelihood  T” 

“  Do  you  know  that  that  is  a  capital  offense?” 

“  Parhleu !  every  thing  is  a  capital  offense !  it 
is  better  to  stamp  counterfeit  bills  than  to  wear 
a  white  pink  in  the  button  bole — and  there  is 
the  scaffold  for  both  offenses.” 

“  Claude,  do  you  wish  me  to  give  you  some 
good  advice?” 

“  How  generous  you  are !  Well,  give  it.” 

“  Go  to  the  army ;  it  is  a  superb  career,  wBich 
will  lead  you  to  a  high  station,  and — ” 

“  And  which  will  rid  youof  me,”  interrupted 
Claude ;  “  thanks  to  your  armies ;  they  die 
there  of  hunger  and  thirst — I  wiil  remain  in 
Paris  ?” 

“  Be  it  BO.  Remain  and  adopt  a  profession.” 


they  will  fear  me.  There  is  not  an  orator  of 
my  strength  in  your  whole  Convention.  Robes¬ 
pierre,  I  will  demolish  you,  and  beat  yoiir  name, 
with  my  fists,  upon  the  anvil  of  the  Jacobins. 
Adieu,  my  friend.” 

Claude  departed,  foaming  with  rage,  and 
Robespierre,  always  the  calmest  of  agitators,  pom 
pously  mounted  the  staircase  of  the  Convention, 
after  giving  Claude  a  look  which  revealed 
neither  anger,  nor  contempt,  nor  pity. 

The  ex-Proconsul  of  Versailles,  who  trembled 
before  his  nephew  and  housekeeper,  had  just 
made  a  terrible  assault  upon  the  most  formida¬ 
ble  man  of  the  times ;  yet,  far  from  regret¬ 
ting  this  act  of  audacity,  he  paced  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  Tuileries  with  convulsive  agitation, 
rapidly  concocting  the  most  extravagant  proj- 
ccta  Those  who  passed  him  felt  a  sort  of  ter¬ 
ror  on  beholding  this  gigantic  man,  whose  face 
expressed  every  violent  thought  and  every  for¬ 
midable  passion. 

All  at.  once  an  idea  occurred  to  him  which  he 
instantly  approved. 

“  Yes,”  said  he,  “  let  us  go  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  !  Who  knows  ?  Robespierre  will  speak  (he 
always  does  speak),  and  I  will  profit  by  the  oc¬ 
casion  to  hurl  some  good  insult  at  him,  from  the 
galleries,  like  a  paving-stone.  This  will  be  a 
beginning  of  vengeance  ;  and  woe  to  those  who 
shall  raise  their  hand  against  me !  I  will  fell 
them  at  my  feet  as  an  ox  is  felled  at  the  sham- 
blea  Yes,  I  will  go !” 

There  was  a  crowd  at  the  Convention,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  but  Claude  did  not  fear  the 
crowd ;  he  knew  how  to  force  his  way  through 
it,  by  the  aid  of  his  iron  elbow,  as  the  plow¬ 
share  furrows  the  hardest  earth.  Before  the 
entrance  of  Claude,  there  was  not  room  enough 
for  a  child ;  afterward,  there  was  space  enough 
for  a  man. 

The  new  auditor  proudly  folded  his  arms  on 
his  breast,  and  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Moun¬ 
tain  to  the  Plain,  and  from  the  Plain  to  the  Val¬ 
ley. 

At  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  they  were  dis¬ 
cussing  a  new  law,  which  quickly  interested 
him,  from  reasons  which  will  be  seen  to  be  very 
naturaL 

This  unlooked-for  discussion  deranged  all  the 
plans  which  Claude  Mouriez  had  brought  to  the 
galleries  of  the  Convention.  The  point  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  lo  exile  Ote  ex-noblee  and  abo  the  plebeian 
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tpotnm  married  to  noblei,  and  become  toidoict,  from  i 
Parte,  from  fortified  towns,  and  from  maritime  cities,  j 
A  few  oratoni  mounted  the  rostrum,  not  to  | 
oppose  the  olyect  of  the  law,  but  to  sustaiu  or  | 
slightly  modify  it  in  some  of  its  details.  j 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Claude  Mouriez : 
saw  nothing  in  tiie  promulgation  of  this  law  but  | 
the  exile  of  Madame  de  Pressy ;  and  his  eyes ' 
flashed  Are  on  the  orators  who  sustained  the : 
proposition.  A  very  faint  hope  remained  to 
him,  but  it  was  soon  dissipated;  the  law  was^ 
adopted  by  an  immense  minority. 

Ciaude  shook  the  gallery  by  the  pressure  of 
his  foot,  and  exclaimed, 

“  This  is  a  revolting  abd  absurd  law  I” 

All  the  spectators  who  fllled  that  part  of  the 
gallery  uttered  hoarse  murmurs  in  a  sinister 
chorus,  and  cried,  “  Down  with  the  aristocrat  1” 
Claude  looked  down  upon  them  from  his  tower¬ 
ing  bight,  and  replied : 

“  The  flrst  one  who  repeats  that  cry  will  have 
it  forced  back  into  his  throat  |)y  my  hand.” 

He  showed  the  clenched  hand  of  Milo  of  Cro- 
tona.  All  eyes  admired  the  form  of  Claude 
Mouriez,  and  no  person  dared  repeat  the  excla¬ 
mation. 

Mouriez  said  to  them — 

“  Then,  citizens,  let  me  pass ;  I  must  go  to 
pay  a  visit  to  an  ex-noble  citizeness,  who  is 
forced  by  this  absurd  law  to  quit  Paris  to-mor¬ 
row.  However,  citizens,  since  yon  have  been 
wise,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  Claude  Mouriez 
is  not  an  aristocrat.”' 

At  this  well-known  name,  the  crowd  sepa¬ 
rated  respectfully,  and  Claude  quitted  Uie  hall 
of  the  Convention. 


CHAPTBR  XXXT. 

THS  LAW  or  aZILI. 

The  greatest  truth  written  is  this :  “  Man  pro¬ 
poses  and  God  disposes.”  This,  however,  never  | 
hinders  man  from  proposing.  | 

There  is  a  mysterious  coincidence  of  events  in  ' 
some  privileged  existences,  which  is  linked  to¬ 
gether  with  so  much  care  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  prepared  by  special  arrangement,  after 
mature  reflection.  Some  men  atfribute  these  do¬ 
mestic  dramas  of  humanity  to  chance. 

At  its  flrst  line,  our  history  entered  a  furrow  ^ 
in  which  that  fatal  conducting-wire  was  on-  j 
rolled  which  draws  along  so  many  feverish  lives  | 
to  an  unlooked-for  destiny.  I 

Chance  is  the  divinity  which  we  meet  when ! 
we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  earth ;  to  And  better 
ones,  we  must  look  much  higher. 

With  these  thoughts,  let  us  proceed. 

Adrien,  on  rising,  entered  his  uncle's  apart¬ 
ment  and  found  it  empty. 


“What  I”  exclaimed  he,  “gone  out  already  I 
His  follies  are  beginning  again.  What  a  child ! 
and  he  wishes  to  occupy  an  eminent  position  in 
the  Republic  I  Happily,  he  is  known !” 

The  young  man  leaned  his  bead  upon  his  hand 
and  continued  his  soliloquy  : 

“  If  I  do  not  mifgudge  him,  where  can  he  be 
at  this  hour  T  At  the  Palais  National,  or  the 
Caf6  Militaire — or,  ma  foi/ be  ia  wandering  over 
Paris,  as  usual,  roaming  here  and  there  to  col¬ 
lect  news,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  deposed  func¬ 
tionaries.” 

But  the  ancle  did  not  return,  and  the  day  was 
advancing. 

Adrien  who,  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  revoln- 
tion,  had  decidedly  reversed  all  family  usages 
by  constituting  himself  the  tutor  of  his  uncle, 
set  about  the  task  of  searching  for  him  in  Paris ; 
a  thing  which,  at  flrst  sight,  seems  more  difficult 
than  the  undertaking  of  Telemachus  in  seeking 
his  father  through  the  archipelagoes. 

On  the  day  in  question,  the  fineness  of  the 
weather  tempted  all  Paris  to  a  promenade  on 
the  Tuileries.  Adrien  quitted  the  narrow, 
gloomy  Rue  de  I’Echelle,  and  saw  a  delicious 
perspective  of  Spring  verdure  from  the  extrem¬ 
ity  which  drew  him  toward  the  ex-Royal  gar¬ 
dens. 

He  sought  bis  uncle  in  all  the  clubs  in  the 
open  air,  in  which  the  good  citizens,  cane  in 
hand,  were  criticising,  by  the  aid  of  arabesques 
on  the  sand,  the  plans  which  Koche  had  followed 
in  the  Yosges,  the  operations  of  Jourdan  at 
Charleroi,  the  movements  of  Kleber  on  the 
Sambre,  and  the  mysterious  pauses  of  Marceau. 
At  this  moment,  all  the  sand  of  the  Tuileries 
that  lay  by  the  ride  of  the  four  great  rivers,  was 
converted  into  geographical  charts  by  tacticians 
who  gave  lessons  fW>m  afar  to  all  the  Republi¬ 
can  generals.  Spectators  were  numerous,  and 
many  eyes  followed  the  hooked  canes,  as  they 
traced  on  the  sand  the  seven  movements  of  the 
French  army,  commanded  by  Generals  Charbon- 
nier  and  Deqardins  against  the  Prince  de  Pau- 
nitz  and  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  superfluous  to 
say  that  the  tacticians  of  the  Petite  Provence 
quickly  conquered  the  hostile  generals  with 
their  canes,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Vienna 
or  Berlin  while  taking  a  cup  of  chocolate. 

Adrien  did  not  find  his  uncle  in  this  belliger¬ 
ent  crowd  of  cowardly  citizens,  who  were  fight¬ 
ing  so  many  bloodless  battles  beneath  the  chest¬ 
nuts  of  the  Tuileries ;  he  therefore  very  naturally 
conceived  the  idea  that  Claude  Mouriez  was 
present  at  the  session  of  the  Convention,  and 
bent  his  steps  toward  the  hall  of  the  4BBembly, 
with  the  certrinty  of  finding  his  uncle  in  one  of 
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the  galleries,  but  while  on  his  way  there,  he 
spied  him  walking  on  the  terrace  with  a  step 
that  raised  the  dust,  and  with  the  mien  of  a 
thundering  Jupiter.  Claude,  on  seeing  his 
nephew,  made  violent  efforts  to  restrain  the  man¬ 
ifestations  of  his  anger ;  but  Adrien  was  not 
duped  by  this  dissimulation,  which  was  too  ab¬ 
rupt  to  be  skillfuL 

My  dear  uncle,”  said  he,  “  you  are  going  to 
fight ;  I  will  not  leave  you  again.” 

“No,  Adrien,  no!”  said  Claude,  wiping  his 
forehead,  his  voice  softening  like  the  surge  after 
a  tempest ;  “  no,  I  am  very  calm — I  have  just 
left  the  Convention,  and  the  heat  there  is  exces¬ 
sive.  Picture  to  yourself  seven  hundred  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  the  fever,  and  two  thousand 
spectators  with  the  hydrophobia — these  form  a 
volcano  compared  with  which  Vesuvius  is  an 
iceberg.” 

“  My  uncle,”  said  Adrien,  in  a  severe  tone, 
“  I  am  used  to  seeing  you,  and  I  know  you  weil. 
Last  night,  at  the  theater,  you  deceived  me 
again.  Since  you  comport  yourself  thus  with 
me,  I  will  abandon  you  to  your  passions ;  I  am 
going  to  rejoin  my  mother,  and  this  time  all 
your  letters  will  not  have  the  power  to  call  me 
back  to  you  at  Paris.” 

“  Come  Adrien,  listen  to  me,”  said  the  uncle, 
taking  the  arm  of  his  young  tutor  and  drawing 
him  toward  a  shady  walk  of  the  garden ;  “  I 
will  henceforth  speak  to  you  with  frankness.” 

“  Then  commence  to-day,  my  uncle.” 

“  Tes,  Adrien,  I  am  commencing.  You  shall 
know,  then,  that  I  quitted  the  Convention  in 
anger.” 

“  Ah !  what  can  have  happened  f  Has  the 
mountain  reacted  T” 

“  Not  yet ;  that  will  come.  lu  the  meantime, 
those  men  are  committing  enormous  follies. 
Even  now,  they  have  just  fabricated  a  law  which 
has  not  common  sense.  They  have  exiled  the 
widows  of  ex-nobles  from  Paris  1  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand  this  absurdity  T” 

“  And  what  matters  this  to  yon,  my  uncle  T” 
demanded  the  young  Adrien,  with  a  too  intelli¬ 
gent  air. 

“  Indeed,  you  are  right ;  it  is  all  the  same  to 
me,  but — .” 

“  But ! — let  us  sec,  my  uncle,  what  course  this 
frut  will  take.” 

“  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Convention  might 
better  employ  its  time.  What  folly  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  men  are  afVaid  of  women  I” 

“  It  is  because  there  are  some  women  more 
dangerous  than  men,  my  uncle.” 

“  Do  yeu  think  so,  Adrien  V’  asked  Mouricz, 
with  feigned  simpKcity. 


“  I  am  sure  of  ii  Take  yourself,  for  exam¬ 
ple  ;  tell  me,  is  there  a  single  man  who  can  in¬ 
spire  you  with  the  least  fear  T” 

•  None,  by  this  token — this  morning  I  threat¬ 
ened  Robespierre  like  a  child.” 

“  And  what  did  Robespierre  say  to  you  T” 

“  Nothing  at  alt.  Robespierre  is  one  of  those 
men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being  poltroons 
when  alone.  There  are  many  brave  men  of  this 
stamp.” 

“  Well !  my  uncle,  you  who  fear  no  man,  not 
even  Robespierre,  you  would  tremble  before 
Madame  de  Pressy.” 

“  Child  1 — you  are  a  child,  Adrien,”  said  Mon- 
riez,  with  a  school-boy  smile. 

“  Yet,  child  as  I  am,”  continued  Adrien, 
“  now  I  divine  the  cause  of  your  anger  against 
the  law  of  exile  which  has  just  been  enacted 
against  widows;  this  law  ought,  by  a  wise 
amendment,  to  have  excepted  from  the  proscrip¬ 
tion  Madame  de  Pressy.  Then,  what  an  excel¬ 
lent  law  we  should  have  had!  is  it  not  so?” 

The  raillery  of  Adrien  pierced  his  ear,  and  he 
cast  his  eyes  modestly  on  the  ground  without  re¬ 
plying. 

“  My  dear  uncle,”  continued  the  young  man, 
taking  the  arm  of  Claude  respectfully,  and  giv¬ 
ing  to  his  voice  that  melodious  tenderness  that 
wins  the  heart,  “  if  you  are  a  sincere  Republican, 
this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  become  recon¬ 
ciled  with  yourself.  I  am  sure  that  you  know 
the  retreat  of  Madame  de  Pressy.  Well!  be¬ 
come  the  protector  of  this  woman;  you  have 
powerful  friends — avail  yourself  of  them  to  do 
her  good  instead  of  evil.  The  groundwork  of 
your  character  is  excellent ;  try  virtue — it  has 
more  pleasures  than  vice.  A  terrible  law  drives 
Madame  de  Pressy  from  this  city,  where  secret 
bonds,  perhaps,  detain  her ;  this  exile,  too,  may 
be  to  her  the  greatest  of  misfortunea  Well !  I 
will  go  to  see  her  in  your  name,  and  wiil  offer 
her  our  protection  and  services  in  her  isolation, 
while  you,  my  uncle,  will  remain  aside  in  the 
shade ;  she  will  thank  you  for  a  respectful  ab¬ 
sence,  and  for  a^ devotion  which  manifests  itself 
from  afar.  Her  esteem  and  affection  will  be  a 
sweet  reward  to  you,  and  will  stand  in  stead  of 
her  love,  which  you  can  never  have.” 

Claude  Mouriez  listened  to  Adrien’s  words 
with  earnest  attention,  and  grasping  his  offered 
hand,  replied : 

“  My  dear  child,  if  I  do  all  that  you  tell  me 
to  do,  will  you  always  remain  with  me — for,  do 
you  see,  Adrien,  what  I  fear  most  of  all  is  that  I 
may  lose  you.  I  am  jealous  of  my  sister-in-law, 
your  mother.  When  I  see  you  smiling  at  my 
side,  there  is  nothing'  in  this  garden  so  beautiful 
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to  me ;  there  ia  uot  a  raj  ot  aonabine  that  de- 
lighta  me  more  1  You  wish  me  to  do  a  good  ac¬ 
tion,  Adrien  ;  I  will  do  it,  on  condition  that  I 
can  thank. you  every  day  for  having  given  me 
80  good  a  counael.” 

“  Yea,  my  uncle,  in  my  turn,  I  promiae  you 
all  that  you  could  expect  of  a  aon.” 

“  Let  ua  loae  no  time,  Adrien.  Listen !  there 
is  a  hoarse  voice  crying  already,  ‘  The  law  that 
eiUee  the  ez-nobUs  from  Parie  and  front  the  lea-porte, 
for  one  »ou  V  ” 

“  What  is  the  address  of  Madame  de  Pressy  ?” 

“  I  am  going  to  conduct  you  there  myself.”  | 

“  But  you  will  not  enter  ?”  I 

“  That  is  agreed,  Adrien ;  I  will  only  show 
yon  the  bouse  from  a  distance.” 

The  two  interlocutors  kept  silence  fh)m  that ' 
moment,  and  Adrien  arranged  a  speech  where¬ 
with  to  address  Madame  de  Preeay.  j 


Mouriez  stopped,  and  pointed  out  the  house  of  | 
the  beautiful  widow.  A  rendezvous  was  ap- ' 
pointed  for  the  evening  ;  and  Adrien  presented  ; 
himself  before  the  porter  of  No.  42,  and  asked  | 
for  the  Citizenesa  Pressy. 

The  porter  scrutinized  the  young  man,  and  i 
made  an  imperceptible  movement,  like  a  man . 
who  is  reassured  by  a  pleasant  face,  a  gentle 
voice,  and  a  neat  costume.  *  ! 

“  The  Citizenesa  Pressy,”  said  he,  “  is  at  the 
end  of  the  court,  staircase  at  the  left,  first  fioor, 
door  to  the  right”  1 

Adrien  was  received  by  Angelique,  who  seated  ' 
him  in  the  parlor,  and  passed  into  the  next  room 
to  announce  him. 

The  Countess  appeared  in  a  few  moments 
after,  and  at  the  first  glance  she  recognized  the  | 
young  man  who  had  swooned  in  her  cottage  in 
the  Avenue  du  Tiers,  at  Versailles.  I 

Adrien  set  forth  the  object  of  his  visit  in  ex¬ 
plicit  terms ;  and  his  words,  which  were  as  hon- ! 
est  as  his  face,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Madame  de  Pressy.  ! 

“  Sir,”  said  she,  "  your  presence  here  reminds 
me  of  a  fearful  day  ;  but  I  also  remember  your 
admirable  conduct  in  those  terrible  hours  which 
decided  my  life.”  • 

Adrien  bowed  with  a  gesture  expressive  of  en¬ 
tire  devotion. 

“This  law,”  continued  Madame  de  Pressy, 
“  entiles  me  flrom  Paris,  but  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  I  care  very  little  for  reitaainlng  in 
this  city  ;  and  the  step  which  you  have  taken  an¬ 
nounces  and  proves  to  me  that  I  can  now  dwell, 
without  fear,  in  the  only  city  of  my  affections.” 

“  Which,  Madame  T”  Interrupted  Adrien. 

“  Versaillea.” 


“  Do  you  wish  to  return  to  Versailles,  Mad¬ 
ame  T” 

“Yes,  Monsieur;  at  least,  I  wish  to  return 
there  now,  since  your  visit  Think,  Monsieur, 
that  I  know  nothing — that  I  am  ignorant  of  all 
that  passes— that  I  live  without  knowing  the 
smallest  or  the  greatest  events.  My  retreat  is 
absolute.  However,  I  do  not  conceal  myself ; 
what  is  the  use  of  concealment  T  I  prefer  the 
danger  which  falls  directly  upon  my  bead  to 
that  which  is  constantly  suspended  over  it 
This  is  why  yon  found  no  obstacle  to  my  door. 
Versailles  has  been  to  me  as  distant  a  city  as 
Dublin.  I  have  known  nothing  of  what  has  been 
pasang  there.  You  assure  me,  Monsieur,  that  I 
can  now  dwell  in  Versailles  without  fear;  I 
shall  leave  Paris  to-morrow,  and  I  truly  hope, 
Monsieur,  that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  you  there.” 

“Madame,”  remarked  Adrien,  “I  will  do 
better,  if  you  will  permit  I  have  many  friends 
at  Versailles ;  I  can  go  there  myself  to  choose  a 
house  suited  to  your  convenience,  and — ” 

“  Monsieur,”  interrupted  the  Countess,  “  since 
all  danger  has  disappeared  from  Versailles,  it 
would  be  very  pleasant  for  me  to  return  to  the 
same  house — the  house  that  you  know.” 

“  Will  you  charge  me  with  this  little  commis¬ 
sion,  Madame?” 

“  Since  you  have  the  goodness  to  offer  me  this 
service,  I  accept  it  with  gratitude.” 

They  talked  together  for  a  long  time,  and 
Adrien,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  be¬ 
trayed  all  the  nobleness  of  his  character,  and 
won  a  pardon  for  Claude  Mouriez  for  the  faults 
of  the  past. 

On  quitting  the  Countess,  Adrien  said  to 
her: 

“  Madame,  I  will  mount  my  horse  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  shall  return  before  the  setting 
of  the  sun.” 

Madame  de  Pressy,  left  alone,  eagerly  aban¬ 
doned  herself  to  a  joy  that  had  long  been  a 
stranger  to  her ;  die  was  about  to  return  to  a 
city  which  recalled  to  her  sq  many  sweet  %nd 
many  cruel  memories — the  latter  aie  often  the 
'  dearest  to  the  heart  of  woman  I 

Two  hours  after,  our  young  Adrien  dismounted 
from  his  horse  at  Versailles,  and  hastened  toward 
the  well-known  house  in  the  Avenue  du  Tiers. 

The.  external  appearance  of  the  house  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  inhabited ;  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  annoyed  Adrien.  “However,’’ 
thought  he,  “  in  general,  all  houses  arc  to  let  or 
for  sale ;  and  with'a  sacrifice  of  money,  one  can 
,  smooth  down  all  diflianlties ;  especially  when  ooe 
I  is  as  rich  as  Madame  de  Pressy.” 
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Tbo  door  opened  at  the  second  pull  of  the 
bell,  and  an  old  woman  appeared. 

At  this  time,  a  sound  of  the  bell  or  a  stroke 
of  the  knocker  always  seemed  to  announce  an 
ill-disi)oeed  viat ;  and  when  a  door  was  opened, 
the  eye  of  the  porter  or  tenant  quickly  cata¬ 
logued  the  features  and  the  costume  of  the  un¬ 
expected  visitor. 

This  time,  the  examination  was  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  young  man,  and  the  venerable  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  house  was  fully  reassured  by  one  of 
those  charming  and  frank  countenances  which 
express  all  the  goodness  of  the  soul,  and  leave 
no  suspicion  of  any  evil  leaven. 

“ Citizeness,”  said  Adrien,  smiling,  “there 
are  many  bouses  to  let  now  in  Versailles;  is 
yours,  by  chance,  among  the  number  ?” 

“  It  is  very  possible,  citizen,”  said  the  guar¬ 
dian,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  who  has  few  op¬ 
portunities  for  speaking,  and  who  eagerly  seizes 
each  one  that  presents  itself ;  “  between  our¬ 
selves,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  two  tenants  make 
but  little  use  of  this  house,  and  they  would 
doubtless  ask  nothing  better  than  to  quit  it,  if 
any  one  would  make  them  amends  for  the  rent. 
But,  citizen,  take  the  trouble  to  enter.” 

“Oh,  I  know  the  house,”  replied  Adrien, 
crossing  the  threshold  of  the  door,  “  and  I  have 
little  time  to  lose.  Excuse  me,  citizeness,  but 
can  I  speak  with  the  tenants  of  the  house?” 

“  Ah,  citizen,  they  are  absent.  This  seems  to 
annoy  you  ?” 

“Yes,  citizeness.” 

“  But  they  will  most  probably  be  here  this 
evening.” 

“  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  wait  till  evening. 
I  have  an  answer  to  carry  back  to  Faria” 

“  If  you  will  return  to-morrow,  citizen,  I  will 
give  yon  their  answer.” 

“  To-morrow — it  is  impossible !” 

“  What !  Cannot  you  wait  a  day,  citizen?” 

“  Not  a  day !” 

“  Why,  this  is  very  curious !” 

“Listen,  citizeness;  can  yon  not  g;ive  me 
some  idea  of  the  place  where  the  tenants  are  at 
this  moment?  Perhaps  they  are  on  the  prome¬ 
nade,  in  the  gardens  of  the  chateau.  Describe 
them  to  me,  and  I  will  discover  them ;  or,  at 
least,  I  will  try  to  discover  them,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  return  to  Paris  without  giv¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  answer.  At  all  events,  I  must 
prove  that  I  have, even  undertaken  imposribili- 
ties  to  fulfill  my  commlsMou.” 

“Citizen,”  said  the  woman,  after  reflecting, 
“  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  any 
such  directions.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which,  pcihaps,  I  ought  not  to  mention, 
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but  which  I  will  tell  you,  because  you  have  the 
appearance  of  an  excellent  young  man.  But  do 
not  speak  of  it” 

“  Tell  it,  tell  it,  citizeness.” 

“  I  think  that  the  tenants  are  at  Passy.” 

“  Do  they  live  at  Passy  ?”  interrupted  Adrien, 
whose  patience  was  exhausted;  “I  will  go  to 
Passy.” 

“  Oh  no,  citizen ;  do  not  go  to  Passy ;  you 
would  not  find  them,  that  is  certain.  Only,  you 
know,  one  does  not  restrain  himself  before  a 
charwoman.  I  often  hear  them  say — ‘  Let  us  go 
to  Passy  1’  they  said  it  again  this  morning.” 

“  And  do  you  not  know  the  house  where  they 
stop  at  Passy  ?” 

“  No.” 

“Do  your  tenants  ever  pass  the  day  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  ?” 

“  Oh !  very  rarely,  scarcely  ever.  They  come 
here  quite  regularly  at  evening  to  lodge,  and  at 
the  break  of  day  they  go  away  again ;  sometimes 
even  I  do  not  see  them.  The  younger  one  often 
spends  half  the  night  in  the  pavilion,  writing. 
Between  ourselves,  I  believe  he  is  an  author.” 

“The  door  of  this  pavilion  is  open,”  said 
Adrien,  advancing ;  “  it  seems  that  your  author 
does  not  fear  intruders.” 

“  In  the  first  place,  citizen,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  read  ;  and,  then,  the  author  never  leaves 
any  thing  in  the  pavilion.  There  is  no  indiscre¬ 
tion,  as  yon  can  see.” 

Adrien  profited  by  the  permission,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  some  trace  which  would  enlighten 
him  more  than  the  old  portress  had  done. 

A  rickety  table,  three  worm-eaten  chairs,  and 
a  tapestry  in  shreds  furnished  the  pavilion  of  the 
author.  A  few  sheets  of  paper  were  scatteretl 
here  and  there,  but  they  were  white,  or  rather 
yellowish,  which  was  the  shade  of  all  blank  paper 
at  this  epoch. 

The  young  man  did  not  wish  to  practise  the 
trade  of  inquisitor  before  the  eyes  of  the  por¬ 
tress,  and  he  hardly  dared  to  carelessly  turn 
over  a  few  sheets  of  paper  to  assure  himself  of 
I  their  virginity.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
I  found  a  book,  since  a  book  is  often  a  revelation 
!  of  the  character  and  habits  of  a  man ;  but  he 
.  was  forced  to  renounce  this  hope.  Manuscript 
^  and  printed  paper  had  fied  this  study. 

As  he  was  about  to  deport,  Adrien  thought  he 
perceived  a  few  symmetrically  traced  characters 
'  through  the  dark  stains  of  the  table ;  he  leaned 
over  the  side  with  affected  nonchalance,  and 
read  this  verse,  written  on  the  wood,  as  if  in 
trying  a  pen : 

!  “  When  the  breath  of  the  north  wind  aweepa  Serce  o’er 
the  leene, 

Wildlj  towing  the  btllowa  where  Uitjlene  gleaina, 
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WliU*  » thick  toBput-cloud  hhlM  the  lunlifht  eboTe  i 
The  pilot,  when  kwt  oa  the  dark,  hMTia(  brise, 

CheU  ooa  nnile  from  ahr  to  the  bright,  diataat  thrine. 
Where  lore  adorea  lore.” 

“  This  is  singular,”  said  Adrien  to  himself ; 
“  these  verses  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  Al- 
monad*  dm  Mutm  or  the  Jfereure  de  Pranoe;  they 
have  a  style  of  their  own.” 

And  turning  to  the  old  woman,  he  said,  in  a 
careless  manner : 

“  Citisenees,  Is  this  the  handwriting  of  one  of 
your  tenants  that  I  see  here  T” 

“  Citisen,”  answered  the  old  woman,  looking 
at  the  lines,  “  I  do  not  know  anybody’s  hand¬ 
writing,  and  I  have  already  (old  you  the  reason ; 
but  as  I  duet  this  table  every  day,  I  can  assure 
yon  that  this  writing  was  not  there  day  before 
yesterday ;  therefore,  as  it  was  not  I  who  did  it, 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  two  citizens.” 

“  Perhaps  my  questions  displease  you  T  If  so, 
tell  me  frankly  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  indis¬ 
creet.” 

“  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  no,  citizen.  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  sometimes  I  pan  three  whole  days 
without  speaking  a  word.  For  conversation,  like 
marriage,  two  at  least  arc  needed.  Ton  can 
question  me,  therefore ;  I  ask  nothing  better 
than  to  answer  you,  There  is  a  chair,  citizen,  if 
you  will  be  seated.” 

“  Ob  1  do  not  speak  of  it,  citizenees,”  said 
Adrien,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  lines,  “  I  can 
stand.  I  am  about  to  mount  my  horse  again. 
How  old  are  your  tenants  f” 

“The  elder  seems  about  forty-five,  and  the 
other  about  thirty.” 

“  Then  it  was  certainly  the  younger  one  who 
wrote  the  lines.” 

“  Ah  I  yes,  that  was  the  citizen  who  wrote  this, 
for  the  other  one  never  enters  here.” 

“  Is  his  name  Andrd  T” 

“  Yes,  citizen  V’ 

“  Is  it  his  first  name  T” 

“  1  think,  citizen,  that  it  is  his  surname,  for  I 
know  of  no  other.” 

Adrien  mnrmnred,  in  a  low  voice,  “  It  is  An- 
drd  Chdnier.” 

And  thinking  he  had  carried  his  indiscretion 
too  far,  even  before  an  old  woman  who  was  very 
willing  to  talk  of  her  masters  mr  any  thing  else, 
he  walked  toward  the  door,  and  said : 

“  Sine*  I  am  in  Versailles,  I  wlH  remain  till 
to-morrow.  Listen,  citizeness,  I  am  going  to 
leave  a  few  words  with  you,  written  in  pencil, 
which  you  nrast  give  to  the  younger  of  yonr 
tenants  when  be  comes  from  Pns<-v.” 

He  penciled  the  following  note  on  the  spot : 
“  Tour  aflhetlonate  Adrien  Monriez  is  await¬ 
ing  you  at  the  little  inn  of  the  tFApoOt*. 
vou  V — 20. 


If  you  have  any  reasons  for  refusing  this  ren¬ 
dezvous,  I  will  accept  any  which  you  may  be 
pleased  to  assiga  me.  Aotaxtt.” 

The  old  woman  took  the  note,  and  said,  look¬ 
ing  at  Adrien : 

“  Then  you  know  the  citizen  Andrd,  rinoe  yon 
write  to  him?” 

Adrien  replied  by  an  equivocal  gestnie,  and 
saluting  the  old  woman,  he  hastened  to  shat 
himself  up  in  a  modest  apartment  at  the  inn  of 
the  Ltfre  d’ Apollon. 

There,  he  wrote  two  lines  to  Madame  de  Premj 
by  an  express,  begging  her  to  be  pleased  to  ex¬ 
cuse  him  for  the  delay,  and  promising  to  faring 
her  a  favorable  answer  on  the  morrow. 

Toward  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Adrien 
heard  the  sound  of  steps  on  the  staircase,  and 
soon  after,  three  gentle  knocks  at  his  door ;  he 
arose,  opened  it,  and  recognized  Andrd  Chdnier. 

“  I  come  to  you  in  fall  confidence,”  said  the 
poet,  extending  his  hand  to  the  yonngman ;  “  in 
full  confidence,  as  you  see.” 

“And  I  think  I  merit  this  confidence,”  an¬ 
swered  Adrien,  grasping  the  offered  band. 

“  Monsieur,”  continued  Chdnier,  “  in  the  first 
years  of  danger,  one  amuses  himself  by  taking 
precautions  to  avoid  what  are  called  snares, 
ambushes  and  stratagems;  but  when  be  sees 
these  years  prolonged,  he  finds  that  perpetual 
prudence  is  a  tiresome  thing,  and  perceives  that 
life  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  defended 

a  constant  struggle.” 

“Citizen,”  said  yonng  Monriez,  “what  yon 
have  jnst  said  greatly  diminishes  the  pleasnre 
which  yon  bad  gpven  me  in  qpeaking  of  yonr 
confidence,  and — ” 

“Oh!  believe  me.  Monsieur,”  interrupted 
Andrd,  eagerly,  “1  retract  nothing  from  my 
first  words ;  the  rest  is  jiurely  a  philosophic  re¬ 
flection  ;  it  applies  to  the  whole  world,  if  you 
like,  except  yourself.  Shake  hands  with  me, 
Monsienr ;  we  became  acquainted  in  a  terrible 
moment,  yonder,  in  that  same  boose  where  yon 
came  to-day  to  seek  me.  Really,  Monsieur,  I 
admire  yonr  sagacity ;  it  is  wonderful.  What! 
did  yon  divine  that  memories  would,  sooner  or 
later,  recall  me  to  this  house  f’ 

“  Bnt,”  said  Adrien,  embarrassed — “  but,  citi¬ 
zen,  there  is  much  in  chance,  and — ” 

“Chance,  say  yon.  Monsieur!  Oh!  that  is 
not  the  proper  word — it  is  sagacity;  at  yonr 
age,  yon  already  understand  the  human  heart.’' 

“  I  came,  then,”  said  Adrien,  abruptly  change 
ing  the  tone  and  subject  of  the  conversatioa. 
“  I  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  yoa ;  I  came  to  hire 
your  house.” 

'  “Tes,  they  told  me  that,”  interrupted  Chd- 
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nier,  “  on  informing  me  of  your  visit  and  giving 
me  your  note ;  but  I  took  that  for  a  pretext 
In  these  times,  one  makes  a  thousand  evasions 
before  unfolding  the  real  motive  of  a  visit  The 
whole  world  is  playing  a  perpetual  game  of 
chess.  One  calls  that  the  end — ” 

“Excuse  me,  citizen,”  said  the  young  man, 
smiling,  “  but  I  never  play  at  chess,  although  it 
may  be  very  much  in  fashion.  When  I  pre¬ 
sented  myself  at  your  bouse,  my  real  intention 
was  to  hire  it  in  good  faith,  if  it  were  found  dis¬ 
posable.” 

“Monsieur,”  said  Chdnier,  “I  am  truly  in 
despair,  for  you  come  to  ask  of  me  the  only 
service  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  render 
you.  This  house  is  my  universe.  If  I  cede  it  to 
you,  I  have  no  longer  a  stone  on  which  to  lay 
my  head.  I  passed  a  year  and  more  in  com¬ 
plete  retirement  at  Rouen,  and  1  should  have 
died  there,  had  I  not  preserved  the  hope  of  some 
day  inhabiting  the  bouse  in  which  I  now  live. 
Destiny  has  favored  me ;  I  have  seen  that 
blessed  door  of  the  Avenue  du  Tiers  open  again 
before  me ;  can  I  shut  it  upon  myself  with  my 
own  hands!  This  effort  would  be  impossible. 
But,  pardon  my  indiscretion.  Monsieur,  are  you, 
then,  irrevocably  decided  upon  the  choice  of  a 
bouse — upon  that  one  !” 

“  Yes,  citizen,”  returned  the  young  man,  sadly. 

“I  understand,”  continued  Chduier;  “you, 
too,  have  left  there  a  memory.  Monsieur,  ex¬ 
cuse  me  if  I  quit  you;  a  friend  is  anxiously 
awaiting  me,  and  you  understand — ” 

He  moved  toward  the  door.  Adrien  detained 
him. 

“  One  word  more,  Citizen  Chdnier,”  sud  he, 
barring  the  way  ;  “  do  you  persist,  then,  in  your 
refusal ?” 

“  Ah !  my  dear  Sir,  I  must  do  so ;  we  might 
talk  of  this  until  daybreak,  and  to-morrow  I 
should  be  still  more  obstinate  than  to-day. 
Let  us,  therefore,  spare  ourselves  useless  words. 
Monsieur  Mouriez,  I  shall  always  be  delighted 
to  see  you,  and — ” 

He  took  several  steps  toward  the  door.  Adrien 
interrupted  and  et<^^>ed  him. 

“  Citizen  Cbdnier,”  said  he,  in  the  tone  of  a 
young  novice  who  knows  that  be  is  about  to  do 
an  almost  criminal  thing,  but  is  constrained  and 
forced  to  it  by  his  position,  “  listen — I  do  not 
ask  your  house  for  myself.” 

“An  additional  reason  for  refusing  I”  ex¬ 
claimed  Chdaier. 

“But  I  ask  it  of  you  in  Uie  name  of  a 
woman.” 

The  last  words  died  away  on  the  lips  of 
Adrien. 


“  In  the  name  of - !”  asked  Chdnicr,  who 

did  not  hear  distinctly. 

“  Of  a  woman,”  returned  Adrien,  in  a  clear 
and  audible  voice. 

Andrd  Chenier  looked  steadily  at  his  inter¬ 
locutor  ;  and  as  there  was  but  one  woman  in  the 
memory  and  the  thoughts  of  the  pout,  he  conjec¬ 
tured  at  onoc  that  his  bouse  was  demanded  by 
Madame  de  Pressy,  especially  on  remarking  an 
emotion  in  Adrien  which  could  have  had  no 
other  reasonable  cause  in  such  a  conversation. 

“  For  a  woman  I”  exclaimed  be,  crossing  his 
arms  upon  his  breast;  “and,  doubtless,  the 
name  of  this  woman  is  a  mystery  T” 

“Citizen  Chenier,”  replied  Adrien,  casting 
down  his  eyes,  “  I  am  not  authorized  to  tell  her 
name.  You  know  that  there  are  many  names 
now  which  do  not  belong  to  those  who  bear 
them.  You,  yourself.  Citizen  Chduier,  arc 
called  Andrd  by  your  charwoman ;  what  then 
do  you  find  astonishing  in  the  fact  that  a  woman 
recommends  me  to  conceal  her  name  ?” 

Adrien  esteemed  himself  happy  in  having 
found  this  expedient  whereby  to  set  his  con¬ 
science  at  rest. 

“  She  is  probably  an  outlawed  w'oman,”  said 
Chenier,  in  a  tone  rather  of  reflection  than 
of  Inquiry. 

Adrien  proflted  by  this  tone  to  avoid  re¬ 
plying. 

Chenier  let  fall  his  arms,  bowed  his  head,  and 
mused,  bis  face  expressing,  meanwhile,  all  the 
thoughts  of  joy  and  sorrow  that  were  agitating 
his  soul. 

“  Well,  Citizen  Chdnier,”  said  Adrien,  “  think 
of  the  anxiety  of  your  friend  who  is  awaiting 
you,  and  come  to  a  decision.” 

“  Monsieur,”  replied  the  poet,  “  to-day  the 
Convention  has  issued  a  law  against  the  ex¬ 
nobles  ;  yesterday  I  saw  this  law  announced  in 
the  Moniteur.  Now,  whatever  you  may  say, 
your  pressing  application  is  connected  with  this 
event  You  ask  my  house  for  a  noble  woman 
who  is  exiled  from  Paris.  This  is  enough ;  if  it 
is  not  she,  it  is  another  woman  in  the  same  por¬ 
tion — a  sister  in  exile.  My  house  will  be  at  your 
service  to-morrow.” 

“  A  thousand  thanks,”  cried  Adrien,  grasping 
the  hands  of  the  poet ;  “  count  on  my  gratitude 
and  my  devotiin ;  two  sentiments,  which,  with 
me,  are  eternal.” 

“  You  are  thanking  me  for  very  little,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Mouriez,”  said  Chenier,  “  and  something 
tells  me  that  the  one  most  obliged  in  this  affair 
will  not  be  you.” 

“  The  future  belongs  to  God,  dear  poet,”  said 
Adrien ;  “  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  you  have 
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done  yours ;  now  let  us  both  go  forward  to  meet 
our  destiny.” 

“  Adieu,  young  man,”  exclaimed  Chdnier, ' 
whose  emotion  was  constantly  increasing,  “  your 
silence  has  rerealed  too  much  already.  All  that 
you  did  not  wish  to  say  has  been  said ;  but  that  ^ 
is  not  your  fault— I  understand  it  Adieu !  we 
shall  meet  again.  Yon  will  And  me  every  day  ' 
until  five  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  Passy,  Rue  . 
Basse,  Na  15^  1  shall  be  there  to-morrow.” 

“■Dear  poet,  adieu  I”  returned  Adrien ;  “  may 
our  hearts  never  forget  the  secret  of  this  inter¬ 
view  1” 

“Never!  I  swear  it  to  you,”  said  Chdnler. 

“  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  we  are  forgetting ;  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  most  essential  thing — to-morrow,  at  ^ 
noon,  the  keys  of  the  house  will  be  deposited ; 
here,  in  the  hands  of  the  innkeeper,  who  will  I 
only  deliver  them  to  the  citizeness.”  | 

“  To  the  citizeness  1”  said  Adrien,  before  clos- 1 
ing  the  door ;  “  she  has  not  changed  her  name.”  I 

Audrd  heard  this  last  sentence  as  he  wan  dc- 1 
scending  the  first  steps  of  tite  staircase.  j 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congreea  in  the  Clerk’e 
Office  of  the  District  Court  for  the  tiouthera  District  of 
New  York. 

'  [To  be  eontinue<i.] 

- •--•••- - 

A  DAY  IN  A  VERMONT  VILLAGE. 

Away  from  the  dusty  city,  from  the  noise  and  i 
strife,  the  Babel  of  tongues,  the  haggard  faces  | 
of  want  and  care — from  the  flaunting  robes  of  i 
fashion,  the  temples  of  Mammon,  and  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  lip  service,  to  the  green  and  wooded 
hills.  Yes,  we  will  away  from  the  works  of 
man  to  those  of  the  Almighty,  and  find  rest  for 
the  worn  brain  and  wearied  body  in  a  few  days 
of  country  life. 

Blessed  be  railroads  for  giving  to  such  thoughts 
the  power  of  execution  1 

A  few  hours  after  laying  down  the  pen  in  a 
dusty  office,  in  the  very  center  of  modem  Baby¬ 
lon,  we  found  ourselves  standing  at  the  door  of 
a  little  wooden  depot  in  Windham  County,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Before  us,  instead  of  glaring  red  walls 
of  brick  and  mortar,  were  the  cool  woods,  in 
their  fresh,  green  robes ;  and,  on  our  left,  some 
two  miles  distant,  we  could  discern  the  spire  of 
a  chnrch,  and  the  curling  smoke  from  the  chim¬ 
neys  of  the  dwellings  that  surrounded  it 

“  Come,”  said  a  friend  at  my  elbow,  “  we  will 
spend  a  few  hours  in  yonder  village  before  we 
betake  ourselves  to  the  woods ;  there  is  an  inn, 
if  I  remember  right,  and  though  I  have  never  , 
tested  the  capacity  of  its  larder,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  satisfy  otir  moderate  desires.” 

We  deposited  our  rifles  and  fishing  gear  with 
the  good-natured  depot  master,  and,  bending 


our  steps  southward,  soon  came  to  the  village, 
which  consisted  of  one  long  street,  crossing  a 
table  land  about  one  mile  in  diameter,  and 
somewhat  elevated  from  the  bright  Connecticut, 
which  lay  at  our  left  It  is  inclosed  by  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  hills  which  touch  the  river,  above  and 
below  the  village. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  as  it  lay  before  ns  in 
the  sunlight  of  early  Summer,  quiet  as  Peace 
asleep.  It  was  not  the  quiet  of  staguation  or 
death,  for  life  was  there.  We  kuew  it  by  the 
curling  smoke,  by  the  sheep  that  dotted  the 
hills,  and  the  cattle  that  were  feeding  in  the 
pastures.  We  saw  men  at  work  in  the  meadow, 
heard  the  hammer  of  the  village  smithy,  and  saw 
chubby  faces  peeping  at  us  from  the  little,  brown 
school-house.  Near  this  last  spot,  we  found  a 
spring,  shaded  by  a  willow-tree,  on  which  hung 
a  tin  dipper.  We  dnink  BY>m  the  rustic  cup, 
and  fancied  the  liquid  purer  than  filtered  and 
iced  Croton. 

An  old  tavern  sign  hung  before  a  dilapidated 
yellow  house,  but  there  was  no  publican  in 
sight,  and  not  a  solitary  village  idler  on  the 
long  seat  in  the  stoop.  We  passed  in  at  the 
open  door,  and,  after  traversing  two  or  three 
empty  rooms,  surprised  a  woman  at  the  ivash- 
tub.  She  wiped  her  hands,  drew  down  the 
sleeves  which  bad  been  rolled  up,  and  throwing 
her  wet  apron  aside,  came  forward  to  receive 
our  commands.  “  The  old  man  was  in  the  field, 
ljut  she  could  blow  the  horn  If  we  wished  to  sec 
him.” 

“  No,  our  business  was  with  her — could  she 
give  us  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  steak.” 

Her  cheerful  assent  enabled  us  to  bear  our 
hunger  with  patience,  but  our  repast  did  not  in¬ 
cline  us  os  favorably  to  a  country  cuisine  as  we 
had  expected. 

Oh,  Fulton  Market,  we  will  not  slander  thee 
again !  Our  scanty  purse  has  been  often  drained 
for  a  few  pounds  of  tenderloin,  but  tender  it 
was,  and  rich  and  juicy.  But  the  thin,  brown 
moss  which  we  termed  meat  at  this  time,  was,  I 
verily  believe,  flrom  Goodyear’s  establishment — 
another  proof  of  the  versatility  of  his  inventions. 
And  the  coflfbel  No  product  of  Mocha  or  of 
Indian  isles,  but  some  decoction  of  Yankee  in¬ 
vention,  baptized  with  a  foreign  name. 

We  asked  for  milk.  Ay !  now  we  know  we  are 
near  rich  pasture  and  clover  fields.  That  glass 
of  creamy  niilk  carried  ns  back  to  childhood, 
and  we  should  have  mnsed  until  evening  had 
not  our  friend  tapped  ns  on  the  riraulder. 

“  Come,  make  a  call  with  me.  I  wish  yon  to 
see  a  friend  whose  name  you  have  often  heard.” 

A  very  short  walk  brought  ns  to  a  quaint  and 
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pleasant  mansion.  On  the  arched  gateway  was 
a  comical-looking  stone  idol,  or  such  it  appeared 
to  me.  Inside  the  fence  were  flowers  and  shrub¬ 
bery,  and  a  most  delicious  bit  of  evergreen 
hedge — hemlock,  I  think.  There  were  some  flne 
elms  in  the  yard,  and  around  their  trunks  were  ^ 
pointed  iron  rings,  evidently  designed  to  keep 
intruding  cats  from  climbing  for  birds.  Near 
the  door  was  an  orange-tree,  on  which  were  ripe  | 
oranges  and  opening  buds.  Just  gleaming 
through  the  thick  grass  was  a  little,  white  tomb¬ 
stone,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  a  faithful  lit¬ 
tle  dog,  Penny.”  These  things  passed  before 
our  eyes  in  a  moment  of  time,  but  they  inclined 
ns  to  the  belief  that  some  original  genius  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  place. 

That  iron  barricade  against  cats  won  my  heart 
at  once.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  feline 
race ;  they  are  my  perfect  abhorrence,  with  their 
velvety  tread  and  glaring  eyes,  their  caution 
and  their  cunning,  their  bird-killing  propensi¬ 
ties,  and  their  apparent  delight  in  the  torments 
of  their  dying  victims. 

We  were  prepared  to  see  some  pale,  studious 
gentleman,  whose  love  of  retirement  and  nature  I 
h.id  led  him  to  seek  this  green  nest  in  the  hills, ! 
where  be  could  pursue  his  studies  and  enjt^  life  ' 
in  repose.  j 

The  broad,  old-fashioned  hall  was  lined  with 
books  on  each  side,  and  flowering  plants  stood 
around  in  pleasant  confusion. 

The  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  open,  and 
by  a  round  table  sat  a  portly  gentleman,  reading 
Blackwood. 

He  rose,  greeted  my  companion  cordially, 
and  myself  with  as  warm  a  welcome  as  a  stran¬ 
ger  could  desire.  But  no  pale,  quiet  student 
was  our  host  Had  I  not  known  he  was  an 
American,  I  should  have  supposed  myself  in  the 
presence  of  a  “  flne  old  gentleman  of  merrie 


ness  and  vivacity  of  early  youth  1  who  has  en¬ 
joyed  this  world  as  God  meant  his  children 
should  enjoy  it — not  doing  penance  here,  hoping 
thus  to  be  happier  there — not  mortgaging  his 
earthly  tenement  and  paying  great  interest  there¬ 
on,  because  there  are  better  mansions  in  Heaven.” 

We  plunged  at  once  into  a  stream  of  talk, 
suggested,  I  believe,  by  the  article  in  Black¬ 
wood,  a  critical  dissertation  on  Homer.  From 
Homer  we  descended  gradually  to  modem  po¬ 
etry,  and  here  we  listened  in  pleased  astonish¬ 
ment,  as,  with  quickness  and  taste,  the  chaff  was 
separated  from  the  wheat.  Now  and  then,  for 
illustration,  a  choice  bit  of  Shakespeare,  a  line 
or  two  from  Chancer,  or  an  epigram  from  Pope, 
were  scattered  like  pearls  dropped  carelessly 
from  the  string ;  and  once  a  poem  of  Mother¬ 
well’s  was  repeated,  with  a  tme  Scotthh  accent, 
and  with  the  pathos  that  made  ns  nnderstapd 
^  why  a  poet  can  be  fully  understood  only  by  a 
'  brother  poet. 

The  wife  of  our  host  entered,  now  and  then, 
into  the  conversation.  She  is  a  lady  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  taste,  and  in  a  quiet,  gentle  manner, 
assisted  in  a  quotation,  or  found  some  reference 
from  the  library ;  but,  now  and  then,  left  the 
room,  gliding  round  as  if  on  other  cares  intent. 

In  our  interest  we  had  forgotten  time,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  were  aware  of  its  rapid  flight,  we  re¬ 
ceived  an  invitation  to  continue  our  conversa¬ 
tion  at  the  tea-table.  We  would  have  declined, 
but  our  host  settled  the  matter  at  once.  “  I  see 
yon  are  a  lover  of  old  books;  I  have  some 
which  I  wish  to  show  you,  but  I  cannot  till  after 
supper ;  come,  we  will  not  keep  Madam  wait- 
I  ing,  but  return  from  A«r  table  to  a  feast  with 
I  the  ancients.” 

I  I  certainly  did  not  regret  staying,  for  on  the 
I  table  was  a  luxury,  rare  enough  in  country  vil- 
:  lages — a  genuine  cup  of  Mocha.  My  spiritual 


England.”  He  was  portly  and  florid,  as  if  fed 
on  roast  beef  and  port,  but  redeemed  from  the  ; 
sensual  by  a  massive,  nobly-formed  head.  He 
hod  a  keen,  bright  eye,  which  g;ave  me  at  once 
a  glance  into  that  capacious  brain ;  and  as  I 
have  sometimes  peeped  through  the  window  of  a 
conservatory,  and  caught  a  vision  of  rich  masses 
of  foliage  and  rare  flowers  that  bloom  in  lavish 
beauty,  under  high  culture,  so  could  I  see  dimly 
the  rare  blossoms,  fruit  and  foliage  of  abundant 
wit  and  wisdom  beneath  the  silvered  dome  of 


olfactories,  even  now,  discern  its  delicious  fra¬ 
grance  as  I  write. 

It  had  strength  and  aroma,  and  was  served 
with  rich  cream  in  antique  cups  of  unmistakable 
China — true  China  blue. 

Repartee  and  anecdote  gave  piquancy  to  the 
I  repast,  and  we  rose,  refreshed  in  the  inner  and 
outer  man. 

The  library  was  rich  in  rare  old  books ;  in  one 
section  I  found  an  odd  mixture  of  theological 
lore.  Calvin  and  Strauss  lay  side  by  side — Cot- 


that  bead.  As  he  stood  with  one  hand  curved  ton  Mather  in  undisturbed  proximity.  Sweden- 
behind  his  right  ear,  head  inclined  forward — for  |  borg  was  not  annoyed  in  his  visions  by  the  dis- 
his  hearing  is  imperfect — with  those  eyes  bright  cussions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  at  his  ride,  or 
and  expressive  as  the  eyes  of  a  happy  child,  1 1  the  Alexandrian  dissensions.  This  juxtaposition 
said  to  myself,  "  Behold  a  man  who  has  pre- 1  of  opposites  led  ns  to  guess,  what  we  afterward 
served  for  threescore  years  and  ten  the  fresh-  learned  was  the  fact,  that  the  owner  of  the 
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library  had  examined  many  creeds,  and  studied 
avast  quantity  of  theological  writers ;  but,  rising 
superior  to  all  human  creeds,  he  had  turned 
from  the  wisest  of  uninspired  writers  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
seemed  to  love  as  a  child  loves  the  counsel  of  a 
loving  father. 

He  invariably  read  it  in  Greek,  “  and,”  said 
my  friend,  “  I  never  realized  the  beanty  of 
Christ’s  life  and  precepts,  as  when  sitting  by  his 
side,  he  has  read  to  me  from  the  original,  giv¬ 
ing  the  literal  translation  unlettered  by  creed 
or  dogma.  Of  course,  in  his  independence  of 
churches  and  creeds,  he  is  censured  by  many,  and 
even  termed  ‘  infidel’  by  those  whose  ideas  of 
God  are  formed  only  by  the  dogmas  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tradition.  But,”  said  my  friend,  “  I 
knew,  incidentally,  of  his  denying  himselt  a 
large  and  valuable  work  on  Egyptian  an¬ 
tiquities  which  he  was  anxious  to  possess,  and 
giving  its  value  to  eke  out  the  salary  of  the 
village  clergyman,  ‘  who,’  to  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pression,  *  the  saints  had  reduced  almost  to  a 
starvation  point.’  ” 

“  Ay,  ay,”  said  he,  smiling,  “  it  is  time  we 
sinners  should  aid  Zion  as  the  saints  are  for¬ 
saking  her.” 

He  is  the  most  effective  pleader  at  the  bar, 
in  his  native  State,  and  has  won  many  a  case  by 
his  pure  eloquence  and  keen  wit. 

Not  many  years  since,  the  majority  of  a 
church,  in  the  neighborhood,  took  down  their 
house  of  worship,  and  removed  it  to  a  more  con¬ 
venient  place.  Two  or  three  members,  either 
to  avoid  taxation  or  for  some  other  equally  sel¬ 
fish  motive,  gave  great  annoyance  to  the  church, 
and  sued  for  damages,  cauung  a  writ  to  be 
served  on  one  deacon  as  he  was  going  to  the 
dedication  of  the  new  house,  and  on  the  other 
08  he  returned  from  it  The  church  found 
some  trouble  for  the  lack  of  certain  documents 
which  had  been  mislaid  or  lost  One  of  the 
early  settlers  sent  in  an  old  bee-hive,  taken 
from  the  garret,  and  emptied  its  contents  of 
sundry  papers  before  the  court  But  all  their 
search  proved  unavailable,  and  the  worthy  dea¬ 
cons  begun  to  despair  of  their  case,  as  one  docu¬ 
ment  of  special  importance  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  made  them  no  more  hopeful  to  see 
the  counsel  for  the  defense,  walking  up  and 
down  the  hall,  apparently  indifferent  to  all 
that  was  going  on,  and  engaged  in  reading  his 
Bible. 

Their  perplexity  did  not  trouble  him.  But 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  plead,  he  spumed 
all  the  old  musty  records  before  him,  and,  hold¬ 
ing  out  the  most  ancient  records  (the  Bible),  he 


cited  the  guileful  and  malicious  conduct  of  Sao- 
ballat  and  Tobiah,  when  they  wished  to  meet 
Nehemiah  on  the  plain  of  Ono,aod  hinder  hie 
work  of  rebuilding  the  temple.  It  was  so  apt 
and  striking,  and  be  brought  it  home  with  so 
much  power,  that  the  effect  was  irresistible.  To 
this  day  these  two  persecutors  are  known  by 
the  names  of  Sanballat  and  Tobias. 

At  one  time,  in  speaking  of  the  book  of  Prov¬ 
erbs,  he  said  :  “  It  is  called  the  Book  or  Prov¬ 
erbs  of  Solomon,  not  because  they  are  all  writ¬ 
ten  by  Solomon,  but  because  the  word  among 
the  Jews  was  but  a  synonym  for  wisdom,  and 
the  sayings  of  many  wise  men  arc  here  collected. 
They  are  not  inq>ired,  but  are  maxims  of  wieldly 
prodence.” 

“  Ah,  Sir,”  said  my  friend,  “  it  is  dangerous 
to  say  of  any  part  of  the  Scripture  that  it  is  not 
inspired  ;  in  this  way,  we  may  rqject  the  whole 
canon,  for,  probably,  no  two  would  agree  as  to 
what  should  be  retained  or  rejected.” 

“  In  this  cose,  the  matter  is  very  evident,”  he 
said,  but  seemed  disinclined  to  enter  into  any 
argument. 

Some  time  afterward,  when  these  remarks  were 
forgotten,  and  when  I  was  about  leaving,  after  a 
delightful  two  days  spent  with  him,  he  said : 

“  We  have  had  a  pleasant  visit.  Come  again, 
come  often  to  see  us!” 

“  Indeed,”  I  smd,  “  I  enjoyed  it  much  ;  and 
was  only  restrained  from  coming  still  oftener  by 
that  caution  in  the  Bible,  ‘Withdraw  thy  foot 
from  thy  neighbor’s  house,  lest  he  be  weary  of 
thee,’  etc.  ” 

I  shall  never  forget  that  look,  as  he  turned 
upon  me  his  full,  round  eyes,  keen  and  spark¬ 
ling  : 

“  Ay  1  ay !  didn’t  Itell  you  that  Solomon  never 
wrote  all  the  Proverbs?  He  was  royal  in  soul 
as  well  as  in  name,  and  full  of  hospitality.  Do 
yon  think  so  generous  and  kingly  a  man  ever 
penned  that?” 

I  could  fill  pages  with  the  reminiscences  which 
my  friend  related  of  my  host;  but  to  enjoy 
them  fully  one  must  see  him  now,  in  the  green 
November  of  life,  bale  and  hearty,  ripened  and 
mellowed,  with  all  the  juices  of  a  kindly  nature 
flowing  in  a  full,  strong  current  in  his  veins* 
Such  a  speetacle  does  one  good ;  wc  understand 
better  the  capacity  and  power  of  the  human  soul 
to  eqjoy  and  to  impart  enjoyment.  He  is  like  a 
tree  that  has  been  planted  in  good,  rich  soil, 
whose  roots  have  struck  deep  and  broad,  with 
Isranches  green  and  spreading,  making  a  luxu¬ 
rious  ehade  for  the  weary,  and  homes  for  the 
songsters  of  the  wood. 

And  this  t.-anhad  seen  much  of  political  life! 
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He  knew  all  the  crooked  devices  and  much  of 
the  corruption  of  such  a  life.  He  was  in  Con¬ 
gress  with  Webster,  Clay,  Adams,  Calhoun, 
Hayne,  and  was  one  among  that  galaxy  of  names 
the  like  of  which  will  never  be  seen  again  in  our 
eountry.  There  is  but  one  left  in  active  political 
life — Colonel  Benton.  Our  host,  less  restless 
and  more  nobly  ambitious  than  the  Colonel,  has 
rather  sought  to  avoid  public  life.  He  has  held 
many  oflBces,  and  might  have  held  many  more, 
Imt  he  has  preferred  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  the  retirement  of  his  pleasant  home.  He 
was  induced,  from  some  local  political  reason,  to  \ 
take  a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature  ;  and  the  po¬ 
litical  veteran  went  up  among  the  bogt,  and  had 
quite  a  pleasant  Winter.  During  the  session,  the 
sod  tidings  of  Webster’s  death  came.  It  seemed 
roost  fitting  that  the  Nestor  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  appointed  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon 
the  dead.  But  he  was  of  opposite  political  opin¬ 
ions,  and  it  was  well  known  with  what  biting 
satire  and  keen  wit  he  could  attack  an  opponent 
Some  thought  he  could  not  bury  Ceesar  without 
one  thrust  at  the  fallen — others  wondered  what 
be  would  say — all  were  curious. 

Those  little  knew  the  noble  heart  of  the 
s{>eaker  who  doubted  him  at  such  a  time.  The 
two  Houses  met ;  the  hall  was  densely  crowded, 
and  a  stillness  as  if  the  dead  were  there  hovered 
over  the  place.  When  he  rose  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him,  but  with  calm  dignity  and  repose  of 
manner  he  commenced.  With  the  true  nubility 
of  a  great  mind,  which  is  never  blind  to  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  another,  he  pronounced  a 
cnlogy  upon  the  departed  statesman  beautiful 
and  true.  The  great  intellect,  the  eloquence, 
aiid  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  were  all  remem¬ 
bered;  while  political  animosities  and  party 
strife  were  bidden  by  the  hands  that  so  rever¬ 
ently  composed  the  shroud  and  garlanded  the 
bier  with  fiowers.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  give  it  in  his  own  words ;  it  would  alone 
make  this  article  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
the  Magazine. 

Last  Winter,  he  was  appointed  by  the  State  on 
some  misrion  to  Washing^n.  To  him  it  seemed, 
at  first,  a  sad  journey — it  was  like  visiting  the 
city  of  the  dead  ;  the  faces  that  used  to  g^reet 
him  there  would  smile  upon  him  no  more — the 
hands  that  met  his  with  so  warm  a  pressure  were 
motionless  in  death.  He  felt  himself  of  a  past 
g^eneration,  almost  unknown  by  those  who  now 
occupied  seats  so  long  filled  with  old  friends. 
But  it  was  not  so ;  there  were  many  who  bad 
heard  of  hira>  and  who  wished  to  see  him.  Un¬ 
expectedly  to  himself,  he  became  quite  a  lion  in 
the  place ;  and  wheierer  bis  noble  white  head 


and  portly  form  were  seen,  there,  too,  was  a 
gathering,  and  the  laugh  and  joke  went  merrily 
round. 

“  Ah  1”  said  he  to  one  such  group,  “  I  haven’t 
been  here  since  General  Jackson  lived  in  the 
White  House.  Then,  when  I  came  to  visit  old 
friends,  the  General  came  to  me  one  day,  and 
slapping  me  on  the  knee,  said,:  ‘  Why  B — ,  you 
hearty  old  cock,  what  makes  you  so  hale  and 
merry  at  your  age  ?’  ” 

^  I  don’t  know.  General,”  said  I,  “  unless  it  fs 
that  I  haven’t  office  and  do  not  want  it.” 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter  at  this,  but  the 
speaker  went  on.  “  Now,  gentlemen,”  said  he, 
“  I’m  not  much  of  an  idolater  among  men,  but  I 
have  those  same  breeches  yet.”  - 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  the  old  library. 
There  we  learned  many  interesting  facts  about 
the  village.  The  first  paper  in  the  State  was 
published  here.  It  was  commenced  in  February, 
1781,  and  was  called  the  “  Vermont  Gazette,  or 
Green  Mountain  Postboy.”  Its  motto  was  quite 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  : 

**  Pliant  aa  reeds  where  streams  of  FVeedom  glide, 

Firm  as  the  bills  to  stem  oppression’s  tide.” 

Here,  too,  we  might  say,  the  first  blood  of  the 
Revolution  was  shed.  It  was  on  the  13tb  of 
March,  1775,  when  the  Tories  of  New  York  laid 
claim  to  a  part  of  Vermont  called  the  New 
Hampshire  grants.  New  York  had  refused  to 
adopt  the  resolves  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  when  the  judges  persisted  in  holding  their 
court  against  the  wishes  of  the  village  people,  a 
strife  ensued.  The  people  having  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  house,  were  fired  upon  by  the  New 
York  party,  and  one  man  was  mortally  wounded. 
In  the  early  morning  we  visited  his  grave,  and 
copied  from  the  worn,  black  stone  the  following 
inscription : 

a  MmoKY  or 

WILLIAM  FRENCH, 

SOB  TO  MB.  BATHAMIBL  rURBOB, 

Who  Wa«  Shot  at  We.tminster  March  y«  13th  1775  by  the 
haoda  of  Cruel  Ministerial  tools  of 
oaonaB  tb  So 

in  the  Court  House  at  11  o'clock  at  night  in  the  22d 
year  of  his  Age. 

Here  William  French  his  Body  lies 
For  Murder  his  blood  for  Vengeance  cries 
King  Georg  the  third  his  Tory  crew 
tha  with  a  bawl  his  bead  shot  threw 
For  liberty  and  bis  Country’s  Good 
be  Lost  his  Life,  his  Dearest  blood. 

I  have  copied  verbatim,  and  inserted  all  the 
punctuation  marks. 

From  the  graveyard  we  wandered '  into  the 
woods  in  search  of  trout  brooks,  but  much  os  we 
enjoyed  our  “  three  days’  grace.”  our  short  re¬ 
lease  from  city  life,  no  part  of  it  lingers  in  our 
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raumory  with  so  many  pleasant  a!-m)ciations  as 
our  visit  to  the  “  Retired  Stateeman.” 

THE  YOUNG  PHRENOLOGIST. 

ST  JOWt  KEJIL. 

Th8  mysterious  vail  has  been  lifted  1  There 
lie  the  blighted  roses — there  the  bridal  wreath — 
trampled  and  torn  1 

Afar  and  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  playfellows  of  her  youth,  the  innocent,  the 
childishr  and  the  happy — the  happy,  they  know 
not  why,  and  they  care  not  wherefore,  the  child¬ 
ish  who  are  innocent,  and  the  innocent  who  are 
childish — sat  a  pale,  dark-eyed  girl,  with  dis¬ 
ordered  hair,  a  night-robe  gathered  up  about 
her  bosom,  both  elbows  upon  the  lid  of  an  open 
secretary,  over  which  traiied  a  magnifleent 
shawl,  and  her  slippered  feet  on  a  wreath  of 
white  roees — bridal  roses — with  a  faint,  blush- 
colored  tinge  at  the  core. 

It  was  long  after  midnight ;  and  the  low,  har¬ 
monious  wind  stole  through  the  chamber,  toying 
with  the  snowy  drapery  of  the  large  open  win¬ 
dow  as  with  a  vail  it  would  lift  if  it  knew  how, 
playing  with  the  shadows  of  a  night-taper  before 
a  superb  mirror,  and  filling  the  whole  house 
with  the  sultry  breatlr-of  orange'  fiowers,  lavish¬ 
ing  their  golden  dust  by  starlight  upon  the 
trembling  air. 

The  stars  faded  ;  the  warm,  passionate  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  orange  blossoms  died  away,  and  the 
tears  that  gathered  slowly  underneath  her  white 
palms  fell,  drop  by  drop,  like  the  dew  from  over¬ 
charged  flowers,  among  a  handful  of  scattered 
pearls  and  the  fiagments  of  two  or  three  torn 
ostrich  feathers  lying  about  over  the  floor,  like 
a  shower  of  mingled  hailstones  and  half-melted 
snow-flakes. 

Not  a  murmur  was  to  be  heard  from  her  pale, 
parted  lips — not  so  much  as  a  hurried  breath. 
Grief  and  consternatiou  were  there — unspeaka¬ 
ble  terror  and  blighted  love  ;  but  no  fierceness, 
no  flashing  of  the  eyes,  no  trembling  of  the 
mouth — nothiug  but  resignation,  pity,  untold 
sorrow,  and  the  dead  apathy  of  a  broken-hearted 
giri,  who  has  never  been  at  a  play,  nor  read  a 
book  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  who  has,  therefore, 
no  language  wherewith  to  tell  her  sorrows,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be. 

She  was  a  wife — wooed  an’  married  an’  a’ — 
and  her  husband  was  a  phrenologid !  ay,  a  jiAre- 
nologiit !  and  she,  poor  thing,  never  knew  a  word 
of  it  till  she  found  him  feeling  her  head  and 
pretending  to  be  asleep,  the  very  night  after  her 
marriage.  No  wonder  she  was  half  frightened  to 
death. 


She  had  often  rekd  of  such  people  at  the 
North  ;  die  had  even  heard  it  whispered,  about 
a  month  before,  that  a  live  phrenologist  bad 
passed  through  New  Orleans  one  morning,  before 
the  people  were  up,  on  his  way  to  the  Columbia 
River,  the  South  Pole,  or  the  Upper  Missouri, 
she  could  not  for  the  life  of  her  remember  which. 
And  now,  only  to  tiiink  of  it  I  that  Edward,  her 
own  dear,  •  dear  Edward,  whom  she  loved  so 
passionately,  so  distractedly,  that  he  should  be  a 
phrenologist,  and  nothing  but  a  phrenologist, 
after  all !  Oh  1  it  was  too  much  t 

Her  heart  died  away  'within  her  on  making  the 
discovery.  She  pretended  to  be  asleep,  thought 
of  hobgoblins  and  ogres,  and  tried  to  pray.  Bat 
she  could  not ;  his  very  bieathlng  disturbed  her. 
He  breathed  like  a  phrenologist  I  And  so,  after 
considering  the  matter  all  over  anew,  weighing 
all  the  consequences,  and  imagining  all  sorts  of 
excuses  for  one  so  young,  so  handsome,  and  so 
good-natured — they  are  so  easily  led  astray,  you 
know — she  determined  to  slip  out  of  bed  the 
moment  he  began  to  breathe  naturally,  and 
write  a  letter  to  her  mother  ;  to  have  one  more 
look  at  her  bridal  paraphernalia,  the  roses,  and 
the  jewels,  and  the  ostrich  feathers ;  and  then — 
to  be  governed  by  circumstances. 

Having  made  up  her  mind,  she  held  her  breath 
till  satisfied  he  was  asleep,  and  then  withdrew  so 
quietly  as  not  to  disturb  him,  thrust  her  little, 
naked  feet  into  a  pair  of  stray  slippers,  and  stole 
to  another  chamber,  where  she  had  hardly  seated 
herself,  and  begun  at  the  very  top  of  a  page, 
“  Oh !  my  dear  mother !”  when  her  tears  blinded 
her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  stop.  That  beloved 
parent  I  Oh  I  what  a  blow  it  would  be  to  her  1 
And  then,  too,  there  was  her  father — her  poor, 
dear  father  1 — it  would  be  the  death  of  him !  To 
have  married  a  phrenologist  1  to  be  the  mother 
of  a  little  phrenologist,  perhaps  1  Oh!  it  was 
dreadful  to  think  ofl 

Why  it  was  only  a  few  mouths  before,  but  the 
other  day,  as  it  were,  that  she  had  seen  it  stated 
in  a  newspaper,  that  phrenology  was  material¬ 
ism  I  If  so,  she  had  married,  not  only  a  phre¬ 
nologist,  but  a  materialist  Merciful  heavens  I 
that  her  own  dear  Edward,  the  hope  of  her 
young  heart,  the  handsomest  fellow  in  all  New 
Orleans,  and  the  beet  dancer,  should  be  a  ma¬ 
terialist  I  Only  to  think  of  it  1  But  then,  what 
was  a  materialist  t  And  down  she  sat  again,  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  her  father,  instead  of  her 
mother,  beginning  with,  “  Oh,  my  poor  father  1” 

At  this  moment,  while  reaching  forward  to 
dip  her  pen  for  another  paragraph,  her  finger 
happened  to  touch  a  small  ivory  knob,  and  a 
secret  drawer  flew  open  with  a  loud  report  Up 
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abe  jumped,  and  took  one  peep — just  one  peep  ;  | 
and  what  do  you  think  she  saw  ?  Why,  os  true 
as  you  arc  sitting  in  that  chair,  it  was  full  of 
little  children’s  heads,  with  the  faces  of  old 
men,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  I 
They  were  not  exactly  babies’  heads — they  ap¬ 
peared  very  much  like  plaster  of  Paris — and  yet 
she  had  her  misgivings.  Poor  soul  1  how  could 
she  help  it! 

But  her  trials  were  not  to  end  here.  Having 
read  the  history  of  Blue  Beard,  in  the  original, 
and  of  Little  Bed  Riding  Hood,  in  a  capital 
translation  by  a  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  whereby  the  dangers  of  unhallowed  curi¬ 
osity  were  painted  to  the  life,  with  a  view  to 
Sabbath-schools,  and  a  new  edition  of  Mother 
Goose,  the  unhappy  wife  lost  no  time  in  trying 
to  restore  the  drawer  to  its  original  hiding- 
place  ;  but  the  more  she  tried,  the  further  she 
appeared  from  her  object  ;  she  pusliud  and 
panted,  and  panted  and  pushed  ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  The  drawer  would  not  move ;  there  it 
stuck  ;  and  there  she  was  obliged  to  stand,  with 
the  five-and-forty  little  monsters  all  staring  at 
her,  as  if  they  eqjoyed  her  perplexity.  Oh, 
what  would  become  of  her  1  Another  effort — 
another  1  and  her  little  finger  touched  another 
ivory  knob,  and  another  drawer  started  open ! 
to  the  sound  of  low  music,  with  a  running  ac¬ 
companiment  of  bells,  puppy-dogs,  and  popguns ; 
enough  to  alarm  the  whole  neighborhood,  she 
thought,  as  she  ran  off  to  a  far  comer  of  the 
chamber  and  stopped  her  ears,  and  stood  crouch¬ 
ing  and  trembling,  till  the  beat  of  her  young 
heart  grew  audible,  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  the  door  fly  open  and  the  bridegroom  of 
twenty-four  hours  feeling  after  her,  in  a  flounced 
calico  dressing-g^own,  with  a  night-lamp  in  one 
hand,  and  a  knife  or  a  skull  in  the  other.  Po<h: 
thing  I  he  bad  not  slept  so  soundly  for  a  twelve- 
month  before. 

At  last  the  impertinent  little  hubbub  died 
away  ;  and,  after  unstopping  her  ears,  and  look¬ 
ing  well  at  the  door,  she  ventured  to  steal  to¬ 
ward  the  desk  a  tiptoe — determined  to  have  one 
more  peep  if  she  died  for  it.  One  peep! — and  a 
smotlicred  scream — and  down  she  dropped  into 
a  chair,  literally  gasping  for  breath.  Would 
you  believe  it  1  The  very  first  thing  she  saw 
was  a  miniature  of  herself,  with  the  hair  wiped 
off,  and  the  bare,  ivory  skull,  written  all  over 
with  unutterably  strange  characters.  There 
was  no  bearing  this.  The  beautiful  hair  she  had 
been  so  proud  of,  and  so  celebrated  for;  the 
very  hair  he  had  fondled  so  affectionately,  not  a 
month  before,  interweaving  white  roses  and 
pearls,  and  chains  of  gold,  with  every  undulat¬ 


ing  mass,  when  all  the  time — oh,  the  wretch  1 
could  it  be  possible  1 — may  be  be  was  only  look¬ 
ing  at  her  head  as  a  phrenologist,  all  the  time 
he  sat  there  by  the  sofa  pretending  to  play  with 
her  hair.  It  was  only  the  very  night  before 
their  marriage,  her  little  sister,  who  had  been 
left  to  take  care  of  her,  fast  asleep  on  the  other 
end  of  the  sofa,  and  she  herself  pretending  to  be 
asleeep,  just  to  see  what  he  would  say.  Oh — 
o-h  1  flesh  and  blood  couldn’t  bear  it  1  And  up 
she  jumped,  and  tearing  away  the  pearls,  huge 
orient  pearls,  from  a  tiara  of  ostrich  .feathers, 
that  she  had  worn  the  night  before,  and  left 
upon  that  very  sofa,  she  scattered  them  far  and 
wide  over  the  floor,  and  then,  happening  to 
look  up  and  see  the  faded  bridal  wreath  now 
twenty-four  hours  old,  which  had  been  put 
aside  so  reverentially,  by  her  dear  Edward — 
wet  as  it  was  with  tears,  and  warm  with  kisses 
— she  tore  it  away,  flung  that  also  to  the 
floor,  and  trampled  on  it  1  And  then  dropping 
into  a  chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  the  poor  girl  began  to  weep  as  if  her 
very  heart  would  break  ;  though  without  rock¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  as  they  do  in  story  books,  or 
breathing  hard,  or  stamping,  or  dashing  away  her 
tears  with  an  imperial  movement  of  the  head,  or 
sopping  her  face  with  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
as  they  do  on  the  stage.  No  ;  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  of  all  this ;  no  pettish  upgathering  of  a 
shawl  about  her,  no  tearing  of  her  dishevelled 
hair  ;  but  quietly,  and  with  a  feeling  of  bitter 
self-reproach,  there  she  sat,  in  the  solitude  of 
her  bridal-chamber,  literally  bleeding  at  the 
heart  And  what  if  her  husband  was  a  material¬ 
ist,  or  even  a  phrenologist,  was  that  a  reason 
for  tearing  her  bridal  wreath,  and  trampling  it 
under  foot !  She  stooped,  with  a  feeling  of  shame 
and  sorrow,  to  save  what  there  was  left  of  it  Was 
that  a  reason  for  scattering  a  bandeau  of  pearls 
worth  two  thousand  dollars,  every  cent  of  it ! 
And  for  spoiling  four  superb  ostrich  feathers  ! 
And  here  she  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  the 
magnificent  shawl  that  hung  over  a  chair,  half 
covering  the  secretary,  and  trailing  along  the 
floor,  the  only  thing  she  had  not  dishonored, 
with' a  determination  to  be  more  wary  in  future, 
phrenologist  or  no  phrenologist.  But  as  her 
hand  approached  the  shawl,  it  slipped  away,  and 
before  she  recovered  from  her  astonishment,  the 
shadow  of  a  man  started  up  at  hw  elbow,  and 
took  the  shape  of  h»  husband  1  Ay,  and  in 
that  abominable  flowered  calico  dressing-gown, 
too,  just  as  she  had  been  thinking  of  him,  with 
a  night-lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a — she  never 
stopped  to  see  what  in  the  other,  as  she  flung 
away  from  him,  shaking  her  fingers,  and  crying. 
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»  Don’t  touch  me  ;  you’re  a  phreuologiet ; 
you  know  you  arel”  No  wonder  they  bluehed 
and  tingled  as  if  she  had  been  playing  with  a 
lighted  thunderbolt 

“  Why,  Nelly,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  How  long  have  you  been  here?” 

“And  how  Idhg  have  you  been  iheni  I 
should  like  to  know  that  before  I  answer  yon,” 
said  she,  dropping  into  a  chair  all  out  of  breath, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“  Ever  since  the  running  down  of  that  alarm- 
watch.” 

“  What  alarm-watch,  Edward  ?” 

“  That,”  pointing  to  the  open  drawer. 

“  That,  an  alarm  watch ;  why,  it  sounded  to 
me  like  a  cannonade.  You  have  no  idea  how  it 
frightened  me.  If  I  hadn’t  known  what  it  was, 
or  rather  what  had  set  it  a-going,  I  should  have 
thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end — or 
somebody  breaking  into  the  house.” 

“  Uraph  1” 

“  Oh,  but  I  have  been  so  angry  with  myself ; 
you  don’t  know.” 

Umph  1” 

“  And  now  I’m  ashamed  of  myself  ;  you  can’t 
think.” 

“  Umph !” 

“  Umph !  And  is^that  all  you  have  to  say, 
when  you  find  me  sitting  here  at  this  time 
o’  night,  all  alone  by  myself,  and  sobbing  as  if 
my  very  heart  would  break  T” 

“Yes,  dear, for  the  present — un^hl  But  an¬ 
swer  me  one  question,  will  you?” 

She  bowed,  without  uncovering  her  face,  or 
looking  up,  and  a  beautiful  shoulder  glimmered 
through  a  mass  of  wayward  hair  that  she  disen¬ 
gaged  in  recovering  her  position.  It  made  him 
catch  his  breath. 

“  You  called  me  a  phrenologist,  I  believe  I” 

She  bowed. 

“  A  materialist  ?” 

“  Oh,  lud  I  then  you  were  here  all  the  time?” 

“  A  Yankee,  perhaps?” 

"  A  Yankee  I  mercy  on  us  1” 

“  Well,  then,  there’s  my  hand  ;  I  forgive  you.” 

“  Why,  Ned,  what  do  you  mean  by  that ;  I 
always  had  an  idea  that  you  were  proud  of  being 
a  Yankee  ?” 

“  And  so  I  am  dearest — that  I  am  1 — and  I 
have  reason  for  it  my  dear  girl  I  my  beloved 
wife  I  But  you  are  of  the  South,  and  you  have 
all  the  passionate  feelings,  and  let  me  add,  all 
the  pr^udices  of  the  South  toward  Yankees.” 

“  But  we  have  never  considered  you  a  Yan¬ 
kee,  Edward  ;  never  altogether  a  New  En¬ 
glander.” 

“  And  why  not  ?  I  was  bom  there,  and 


brought  up  there  ;  and  I  always  have  inasted, 

I  do  now  insist,  ai^  I  always  shall  insist,  on 
being  so  considered  I7  everybody,  friend  or 
foe.” 

“  Then  why  should  you  care  whether  I  called 
you  a  Yankee  or  not,  when  I  believed  myseli 
alone  ?” 

“  Because,  dear,  your  Southern  prejudices  are 
a  part  of  yourself ;  and  so  long  as  you  did  not 
call  me  a  Yankee,  or  a  Down  Easter,  I  knew 
there  was  nothing  unforgivable  said  or  meant. 
Are  we  friends  now  ?”  stooping  to  kiss  her,  and 
pointing  to  the  chamber  door  with  one  hand,  as 
he  adjusted  the  stray  mass  of  redundant  hair 
with  the  other. 

“  What  a  fumbler  yon  are  I”  disengaging 
herself,  jumping  up,  and  ranning  off  toward  an¬ 
other  door.  On  the  way,  she  trod  upon  the 
pearls,  and  stopped  ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  “  Oh,  Edward,  Edward !  can  yon  forgive 
me  I”  she  cried.  “  You  must  have  thought  me 
possessed.” 

“  Poesessed !  Umph !” 

“  I  do  wish  you  would  leave  off  that  na»ty 
word  ;  I  hate  it.” 

“  Any  thing,  dear ;  if  you  will  give  up  thut 
word  nasty.” 

“  Will  you,  though  ?”  jumping  up  and  chip¬ 
ping  her  hands  ;  “  will  you  ?  ‘  sartin  true,  black 
and  blue  ;’  there’s  a  dear  little  husband !” 

“Umph!” 

“  Will  you  give  up  materialism  ?” 

“  With  all  my  heart” 

“  And  phrenology  ?” 

“  And  phrenology  ?  Why,  yes,  if  you  say  so,- 
after  you  know  what  phrenology  is.” 

“  I  know  what  it  is  now  I” — hamming  the  air, 
‘  Too  late  for  my  peace.’  And  I  don’t  want  to 
know  any  more  about  it” 

“  And  what  is  it  ?” 

“  What  is  what  ?” 

“  Why,  phrenology,  to  be  sure ;  what  is  phre¬ 
nology  ?” 

“  Why,  phrenology  is  materialism  tapping 
the  fioor  with  her  toe,  and  speaking  with  co.i- 
siderable  emphasis. 

“  Umph !  And  what  is  materialism  ?” 

“  Why,”  folding  her  arms,  and  stooping  so  as 
to  hide  her  feet  with  her  dress  ;  for  she  caught 
the  wandering  of  his  eye,  and  began  to  think 
seriously  of  escape ;  “  Why,  materialism  is  phre¬ 
nology,  to  be  sure ;  what  else  can  it  be  ?” 

“  And  who  says  so?” 

“  The  Christian  Examiner.” 

“  Whew !  nay,  nay,  my  dear  girl,  one  word 
before  we  part — you  to  your  chamber,  I  hope, 
and  I  to— where  shall  I  betake  myself?” 
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“  Where  you  please.” 

“  Hadn’t  I  better  lie  down  here  on  the  sofaT” 
"  Oh,  certainly  ;  by  all  means  1”  running  off. 
“  You’ll  be  wandering  this  way  In  your  sleep, 


may  be.” 

“  Not  while  you  are  here,  I  promise  you.”  | 

“  Nay,  nay ;  one  word  I  beseech  you.  Do 
you  see  this  paper  J  I  want  you  to  read  this  be¬ 
fore  you  decide  against  phrenology.”  j 

“  I  can’t  read  it  ;  it’s  all  Hebrew  to  me ; 
what’s  the  meaning  of  all  these  figures  T  And 
all  these  words  of  four-and-twenty  syllables 
ajHece  J  I  should  really  be  glad  to  know.” 

“  It  is  your  horoscope,  my  love.” 

“  My  tt’Aot  t” 

“  A  phrenological  estimate  of  your  character, 
before  marriage.  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that 
you  are  indebted  to  phrenology  for  a  husband  ?” 

“  Really,”  dropping  a  profound  courtesy, 
“  and  you  mean  that  I  shall  now  be  indebted  to 
a  husband  for  phrenology,  hey  ?” 

“  Pretty  much.  Now  let  me  read  it  to  you  ; 
and  that  you  may  see  whether  I  read  it  fairly 
or  not,  suppose  you  look  over  me,”  drawing  her 
to  him. 

*'  Proceed  ;  the  stars  are  fading,  the  air  blows 
cooler,  and  I  begin  to  feel  sleepy.” 

He  reads : 

“  Firmness — moderate.  Conscientiousness — 

fulL  Approbativeness— large.” 

“  Approbativeness,  indeed  1  I  should  like  to 
know  what  that  means  1” 

“  You  ought  to  know,  my  dear.  It  means 
love  of  approbation.  In  women,  or  in  men 
who  resemble  women,  it  may  become  what  is 
called — may  I  whisper  it  T — vanity.” 

“  Umph  1  as  you  say,  and  that  1  have  it  large  T” 

“  Umph !” 


“  Proceed.” 

“Destructiveness — very  large,”  glancing  at 
the  tom  ostrich  feathers  and  scattered  pearla 
“  Marvelousness — large,  and — ” 

“  No,  no ;  stop  there,  if  you  please.  I  don’t 
see  bow  that  can  be — I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts.” 

“  No,  but  you  do  in  the  Christian  Examiner.” 

“  Very  true.  Proceed.” 

“  Self-esteem — deficient.”' 

“  Deficient !  Why,  everybody  tells  me  I  am 
the  vainest  creature  alive  1” 

“  That  may  be,  nevertheless ;  nay,  for  that 
very  reason,  with  more  self-esteem,  or  self-re¬ 
spect,  yon  would  be  far  less  anxious  about  the 
•pinion  of  others.” 

“  Hopc-^moderate,”  laying  his  hand  on  hope. 
Ideality — full.” 

“  Or  full-idi,  hey !” 

“  Inhabitiveness — moderate.” 


“  Goodness  me  I  how  yon  do  skip  about ! 
You’ve  been  all  over  my  head  now  three  or  four 
times  I  What  is  the  meaning  of  inhabitiveness?” 

“  No  wonder  you  ask  I  Had  it  been  large,  my 
love,  you  wouldn’t  be  here  now.” 

“  Where  should  I  be,  pray  T’_| 

“  In  your  own  bed.” 

“  Why,  Edward,”  jumping  'away,  nr.;l  trying 
to  escape,  “  what  are  you  laughing  at  V 

At  a  little  mistake  of  yours,  that’s  all,  my 
dear.  But  hear  me  through.” 

“  Well  1  proceed.” 

“  Comparison — fair.  Causality — full,  quite 
full.  Now,  my  dear,  that  character  was  drawn 
for  you  before  marriage.  All  that  I  have  seen 
of  you,  or  heard  of  you,  confirms  it  in  every 
particular ;  and  it  is  upon  this  I  ground  my 
hope.” 

“  What  hope,  Edward  ?” 

“  The  hope  of  your  turning  out  a  reosouable 
woman,  after  all — and  perhaps  a  phrenologist.” 

“  Wretch !  But  what  is  meant  by  compai'ison  ?” 

“  Comparison,  my  dear,  is  the  distinguishing 
power  of  superior  minds.  It  is  that  quality 
which  detects  differences  where  the  multitude  sec 
only  resemblances,  and  resemblances  where  they 
only  see  differences.” 

“  And  that,  you  say,  is  large  with  me  ?” 

“  No,  my  dear,  not  large,  but  fair.” 

“  Well,  if  you  have  done  with  me  now.  I’ll 
go  to  bed.  But,  first,  what  is  that  great  bump 
your  hand  is  on  now?” 

“  Philoprogenitiveness,  my  dear.” 

“Philo-pro — Philo — what!” 

“  Phi-lo-pro-gen-i-tive-nesB.” 

“  And  what  does  all  that  mean?” 

“  A  love  of  children ;  the  Instinct  of  a— 
stop!  stop!  don’t  break  your  neck! — of  a— of  a 
mother  for  her  offspring.” 

“  Oh!— is  that  all?” 

“  To  be  sure  it  is.” 

“  And  how  did  you  say  it  was  with  me  ?” 

“  Large — very  large  I” 

“  Well !  of  all  the  impudence  I  ever  heard  of ! 
Give  me  that  paper.” 

“  For  what  purpose  ?” 

“  That  you’ll  see  presently,”  trying  to  snatch 
it  “.Come,  come,  hand  it  over !” 

“  No,  my  love,  not  till  I  know  what  you  want 
it  for.  I  wouldn’t  have  that  paper  destroyed 
for,”  flourishing  it  in  the  air,  and  speaking  with 
decided  empharis,  “  for — for— ever-so-much !” 

“  Wouldn’t  yon,  indeed !  Nor  I  neither,  let 
me  tell  you,”  imitating  his  flourish,  and  speak¬ 
ing  with  a  still  more  decided  emphasis ;  “  no ! 
not  for  a  great  deal  more  than  ever-so-much ! — 
no,  no,  I  want  it  for  another  purpose  entirely.” 
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“  And  for  what  purpose,  dear!”  | 

“  To  read  your  character  from  it.  So,  you  | 
begin  to  feel  frightened,  hey  !”  { 

“  Not  much  ;  only  a  Udle  kind  o',  as  we  say 
Down  East.  There  1”  handing  the  paper,  and 
stretching  himself  at  his  whole  length  on  the 
sofa.  “  And  I  hope  you  begin  to  feel  a  Utile 
kind  o',  too.” 

“  Kind  o'  what  t”  j 

“  And  now  that  you  may  hare  a  good  oppor- : 
tunity  of  seeing  for  yourself,  and  of  satisfying  | 
yourself,  allow  me  to — "  ofl’ering  to  lay  his  head 
in  her  lap. 

“  No,  no,  if  you  please,  not  here.  I  don’t  | 
like  that  way  of  studying  phrenology.  Come, ' 
now,  be  quiet  1”  beginning  to  read  from  the  I 
paper : 

“  Audacity — unparalleled  1  And  here  lies  the  | 
organ,  you  perccire,”  laying  her  hand  on  his  j 
mouth.  “  Pho  1  you’re  very  much  mistaken  if  | 


the  naiads  and  peer  out  from  the  surface ;  and 
saucy  fish  dart  through  the  sparkling  water,  and 
look  mockingly  in  your  face,  saying,  “  catch  me 
if  yon  can.”  It  is  the  best  kind  of  fishing  for 
lazy  people,  and  all  New  Yorkers  are  lazy  in  the 
country.  You  do  not  ruffle  your  temper  and 
break  your  lines  by  a  contest  with  the  sturdy 
bass  and  Uackfish  of  the  deep  sea  waters,  nor 
pain  your  eyes  by  gazing  on  the  stolid  porgee 
or  plethoric  swell-fish  of  the  same  locality  ;  but 
dreamily  angle  for  trout,  and  speculate  on  the 
possible  chances  for  a  bite,  as  they  glance  to  the 
surface  and  coqnettisbly  play  about  your  line, 
without  actually  catching  enough  of  them  to 
trouble  your  conscience  much.  Or,  if  this  grows 
monotonous,  a  sharp  bite  from  a  waspish  little 
Bunflsh  wakes  up  your  combativeness,  and  you 
draw  the  little  hero  into  the  boat  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  triumph.  Or  a  staid-looking,  f-actual 
perch  reminds  you  of  actual  life,  and  sets  yon 


you  think  I  put  it  there  to  be  kissed.  Be  quiet, 
I  say!  Self-complacency — very  large,  prodig¬ 
ious.  Be  quiet,  will  ye  1  Obstinacy — unspeak¬ 
able  I  Language — ditto.  And  here  lies  the 
organ,  according  to  all  the  best  authorities,” 
covering  his  eyes  with  both  her  hands.  “  You 
know  you  never  could  be  persuaded  to  talk 
French,  nor  any  thing,  else  worth  hearing,  with 
your  lips.  Ambition — frightful,  inordinate,  in¬ 
supportable.  Captiousiiess — fair,  what  you  call 
full-ish, may  be!  Modesty — wanting.  Yankee- 
ism — unequaled.  Piety — so  so  ;  not  much  to 
brag  of.  Fibutiveness  —  umph  I  as  you  say. 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  developments  in  propor¬ 
tion  !  There  I  there’s  a  character  for  you  I 
That  was  your  horror  scope,  as  you  call  it,  the 
first  day  I  ever  set  eyes  on  you;  and  I  must 
say,”  escaping  to  the  door,  and  stopping  there, 
and  looking  over  her  shoulder,  and  mimicking 
his  manner,  “  I  must  say,  I’ve  seen  nothing,  I’ve 
heard  nothing,  and  I  can  imagine  nothing,  since, 
to  alter  my  opinion — he !  he !  he  1” 

“The  baggage!  Whew! — ew — ew!  what  a 
witch  it  is !  But  I  must  after  her,  and  have  an 
explanation  with  her,  and  put  a  stop  to  these 
tantrums,  or  abandon  all  hope  of  a  young  phre¬ 
nologist.” 

- - - 

LADIES  ON  A  FISHINO  EXCURSION. 

BT  OSS  or  THB  “ALTBA.” 

Giiu-s,  did  you  ever  go  fishing  !  Not  on  the 
Fishing  Banks,  in  a  firstclass  steam  barge,  with 
patent  rods  and  fishing-tackle,  got  np  in  the 
most  approved  manner  by  an  accomplished  pis¬ 
catory  artist ;  but  out  in  the  country,  on  a  tiny, 
willow-fringed  lake,  where  green  flags  and  fra¬ 
grant  water-lilies  grow  up  from  the  gardens  of 


to  thinking  of  the  frying-pan. 

’Tis  of  just  such  a  fishing  excursion  that  I 
speak  here.  Scene — The  little  village  of  N — , 
in  a  northern  comer  of  our  State.  Dramatieper- 
lontB — My  friend  E — ,  Misses  H —  and  V — ,  and 
the  narrator  of  the  event  in  question.  N —  is  a 
pleasant  little  village,  cozily  nestling  in  a  tiny 
valley  which  Mother  Nature  seems  to  have 
formed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  is  located 
in  the  rich,  undulating  country  of  the  great  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Catskill  and  the  Green  Mountains. 
There,  sheltered  from  the  trembling  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  which  is  convulsing  the  fossilized,  world 
outside,  the  inhabitants,  true  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Knickerbockers,  lead  a  quiet,  peaceful 
life,  without  troubling  themselves  much  about 
the  affairs  either  of  Church  or  State.  Those  ele¬ 
ments  of  unrest  which  develop  themselves  in  the 
form  of  enterprising'  young  men,  work  their 
way  to  the  surface  and  float  off  to  the  West, 
leaving  the  mass  of  the  pe<^le  as  fixed  and  im¬ 
movable  as  the  sturdy  oaks  and  chestnuts  that 
line  the  streets  of  the  village  and  strike  their 
roots  firmly  into  the  soil  The  New  England  air 
breezes  down  upon  them  from  the  Vermont  hills, 
and  in^ires  them  with  that  practical,  conserva¬ 
tive  spirit  BO  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  utilitarian. 
But  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  place,  with  its  gen¬ 
tle  slopes,  soft  and  mellow  skies,  graceful  elms, 
and  richly-^nted  clover,  has  charms,  also,  for 
a  poet’s  eye,  and  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  one 
whose  fevered  brain  has  need  of  a  perfect  repose* 

Chance  whirled  me,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  from  the  midst  of  restless,  seething  Gotham 
to  the  heart  of  this  quiet  little  dale.  I  had 
grown  tired  of  the  sight  of  ink  and  paper. 
Thoughts  and  words  and  schemes  had  gone  on 
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■ccumulatiag  for  montlifi  in  my  bnun,  until  they  j 
were  fairly  running  wild,  in  a  style  that  was 
very  pleasant  and  about  as  connected  as  the 
words  in  Webster’s  Dictionary.  I  was  tired  of 
seeing  people  with  the  same  unvarying  business 
look  upon  their  faces ;  I  was  tired  of  seeing  prim 
courtyards  and  nicely-trained  roses ;  editors’  stu¬ 
dios  and  publishers’  dens  had  lost  the  chsirm  with 
which  a  youthful  imagination  once  invested 
them,  and  the  most  brilliant  book  bad  grown  to 
be  a  decided  bore.  I  wanted  to  retire  from  the 
world,  and  take  an  account  of  stock,  that  I  might 
know  exactly  where  I  was  standing.  1  wanted 
to  go  somewhere  where  railroads  and  steamboats 
were  not,  where  “  proofs  ”  and  “  copy  ”  were 
words  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  where  news¬ 
papers  were  neither  read  nor  sold  nor  published. 
I  had  lost  all  taste  for  the  poetry  of  motion ;  the 
idea  of  a  moving  panorama  gave  me  the  head¬ 
ache,  and  even  stagnant  water  began  to  seem 
rather  beautiful  to  me.  Just  at  this  crisis  came 
a  letter  beautifully  suggestive  of  brooks,  and 
valleys,  and  gentle  slopes,  with  cows  grazing 
thereon,  and  still  life  in  general,  as  you  see  it 
designated  on  bits  of  canvas  in  the  Academy  of 
Design.  “  Come  1”  it  said,  “  leave  your  books 
for  a  taste  of  our  pure  air.  The  trees  have  put 
on  their  brightest  dress  for  you ;  your  favorite 
lilacs  are  perfuming  the  air;  and  the  honey¬ 
suckles  and  wild  roses  arc  climbing  up  to  your 
chamber  window,  and  peeping  in  to  see  if  you 
are  there.  Come  1”  It  was  too  much  to  resist ; 
the  ne}it  morning  found  me  on  a  snowy  couch  in 
the  aforesaid  chamber,  looking  lazily  out  through 
the  rose-framed  window,  and  shaking  hands 
with  a  young  elm  who  had  saucily  thrust  him¬ 
self  half  way  within  by  way  of  greeting. 

The  days  passed  happily  in  the  pleasant  house¬ 
hold  of  my  friend  E — .  I  was  a  perfect  quictist 
for  the  nonce— reading  Fenelon  and  discussing 
dreamy  theories,  the  realization  of  which  was 
not  near  enough  at  hand  to  induce  any  fatiguing 
excitement.  1  looked  with  great  complacency 
on  the  comfortable  doctrines  of  the  Oriental  fa¬ 
talists,  which  take  all  the  trouble  of  any  active 
reqmnsibility  completely  off  their  hands. 

But  to  an  active  brain  this  state  of  feeling  can 
never  last  long.  “  Rest  is  not  quitting  the  busy 
career,”  sang  Goethe,  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
what  he  was  saying ;  and  so  most  people,  who 
are  not  actual  sluggards,  only  lay  down  one  set 
of  tools  that  they  may  use  another.  So,  throw¬ 
ing  all  New  York  associations  aside,  1  com¬ 
menced  an  industrious  search  after  the  village 
lions — not  the  kind  that  are  caged  in  houses,  but 
those  that  have  their  dwelling  place  among  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  or  in  the  swamp-thicket 


by  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  along  some  tempt¬ 
ing  winding  path  which  may  lead  to  enchanted 
treasures. 

We  used  up  all  the  approved  walks  and  rides 
about  the  village,  and  improvised  several  more 
not  down  in  the  books.  But  all  things  must  have 
an  end,  and  so  did  these.  “  What  shall  we  do 
nowT”  said  we  one  morning,  on  rising  from  the 
breakfast  table.  A  happy  inspiration  suggested 
a  fishing  party — the  one  dimly  hinted  at  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  “  Good  1”  ex¬ 
claimed  we  ;  “  that  is  just  the  thing  1”  and  we 
immediately  began  to  look  about  us  for  sufficient 
ways  and  means  whereby  to  bring  the  fish  home. 
But  a  slight  diflficulty  arose  ;  our  usual  squires 
had  some  business  for  the  day  that  couldn’t  be 
made  to  wait  Neither  did  we  wish  to  wait ;  the 
day  was  made  expressly  for  fishing ;  one  of  the 
heavy,  gray  clouds  that  are  the  delight  of  fish¬ 
ermen  was  hanging  over  the  lake,  and  shielding 
it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  a  gentle  breeze  was 
rippling  the  surface,  and  playing  with  the  pearly 
water-lilies;  and,  what  was  more  than  all,  it 
was  our  sovereign  will  and  pleasure  to  go,  and 
we  would  not  hear  of  disappointment  What 
was  to  l>e  done  ?  We  were  discussing  the  question, 
when  my  friend  E — ,  who  is  never  long  daunted 
by  an  obstacle,  suddenly  exclaimed :  “  We  tciU 
go  1  1  was  a  capital  sailor  once,  and  I  have  not 
yet  thrown  up  my  commission.  Who  will  trust 
herself  to  my  seamanship?”  “I!  II  I!”  echoed 
three  merry  voices,  and  the  point  was  settled. 
No  sooner  said  than  done ;  we  quickly  impro¬ 
vised  fishing-tackle,  filled  the  indispensable 
luncheon  basket,  donned  our  water-proof  shoes, 
and  set  out  bravely,  nothing  heeding  the  sneers 
of  our  accommodating  gentlemen  friends.  “  Ten 
pounds  of  fish  for  me  I”  exclaimed  one.  “  And 
ten  for  me!”  cried  another.  “  Better  wait  until 
Thursday,  so  that  the  fish  can  be  in  the  Albany 
market  on  Friday  morning  1”  suggested  a  third. 
“  We  must  succeed,”  said  I ;  “  the  honor  of 
womanhood  is  at  stake.” 

We  shot  out  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake. 
Our  leader  was  as  good  as  her  word  ;  she  man¬ 
aged  the  little  egg-shell,  scarce  larger  than  the 
fabled  craft  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham,  with 
the  skill  of  a  Mra  Patten,  and  soon  brought  us 
to  one  of  those  sheltered  coves  which  are  the  es¬ 
pecial  reverence  of  all  old  fishermen.  It  was  the 
very  place  where  fishes  “  most  do  congregate,” 
if  there  be  any  virtue  in  the  creed  of  Izaak 
Walton.  We  baited  ouf  hooks,  I  with  averted 
eyes,  that  1  might  escape  the  struggles  of  the 
martyred  worm,  till  actual  experience  convinced 
me  that  it  was  earner  to  transfix  my  hand  than 
the  bait  in  such  conditions ;  and  that  if  one 
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would  fifth,  they  mart  pay  the  penalty  in  wounded 
eenaibility. 

We  threw  oar  bait  in  the  water,  and  waited 
patiently,  full  of  faith.  The  fish  didn’t  come. 
We  waited  longer — there  was  the  same  success. 
What  could  it  mean  T  Mr.  J —  had  assured  ns 
in  the  morning  that  the  fish  had  held  a  conven¬ 
tion  the  night  before,  and  resolved  to  give  them¬ 
selves  up  at  once ;  but  it  was  clear  that  they 
had  reconsidered  the  resolution,  and  laid  it  on 
the  table  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  It 
was  evident  that  there  was  no  scarcity  of  them, 
for  scores  were  darting  up  from  the  pebbly  bot¬ 
tom,  and  making  curious  grimaces  at  ns,  but 
without  showing  any  disposition  (or  a  closer  ac¬ 
quaintance.  All  our  powers  of  persuasion  were 
used  in  vain  ;  they  obstinately  reftased  to  bite. 
We  looked  into  each  other’s  faces,  and  I  repeated 
the  stanza  of  the  Knickerbocker  bard : 

“  Wen  i  go  a  flehin 
i  kepe  a  irUhin 
With  all  mj  mite 
fur  fleh  to  Bite.” 

We  all  symimthized  with  the  poet. 

There  is  great  good  in  waiting  for  a  thing.'  It 
teaches  you  philosophy,  and  you  enjoy  it  with  a 
keener  zest  when  it  does  come.  ’Twas  thus  with 
the  two  small  fishes  which  we  caught,  after  half 
an  hour’s  patient  waiting ;  had  we  caught  them 
at  first,  they  would  not  have  been  half  appre¬ 
ciated.  But  two  fishes  couldn’t  save  our  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  villagers’  eyes ;  so,  after  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  E — proposed,  in  a  business-like  manner, 
that  we  should  buy  some  of  a  boy  who  was  fish¬ 
ing  just  above  us  with  better  success,  and  we 
proceeded  to  open  negotiations  with  him.  But 
the  boy  proved  surly,  and  refused  to  sell.  An¬ 
other  pause  I  We  concluded  to  dine,  and  talk 
the  matter  over ;  and,  after  anchoring  our  boat 
in  a  primitive  manner  by  placing  the  chain  on 
the  shore  and  laying  a  iarge  stone  upon  it  (a 
plan  which  is  equally  available  for  boats  or 
horses),  we  unpacked  the  well-filled  luncheon 
basket,  and  did  full  justice  to  E — ’s  excellent 
cake  and  elderberry  wine — not  forgetting  to 
pour  out  a  libation  to  the  gods  for  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  fishery.  Dinner  over,  we  weighed  anchor, 
and  were  about  to  proceed  to  a  new  fishing 
ground,  when  we  suddenly  spied  some  men  tak¬ 
ing  np  a  net  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  “  Eu¬ 
reka  1”  cried  E — ;  “  this  is  fortunate  I  We  will 
ask  them  to  give  ns  the  little  fishes.”  ’Twos  well 
thought  of ;  they  willingly  gave  us  the  fish,  and 
a  promise  of  secrecy  bertdee.  And  there  vras  a 
treasure  of  them — sober-looking  perch,  shining 
sunfish,  demure  pickerel,  and  an  asthmatic-look¬ 
ing  sucker — a  kind  of  fish  indigenous  to  nets, 
which  fact  we  were  unaware  of. 


We  (etumed  to  the  cove  in  high  spirits  with 
our  new  acquisition;  and  this  time  the  fates 
were  more  propitious,  verifying  the  sacred’text, 
j  “  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  Whether  it 
were  through  sympathy  with  their  captured 
brethren,  or  on  account  of  some  dietary  regula¬ 
tion  with  which  we  were  unacquainted,  the  fish 
came  willingly  to  repose  in  our  bosket.  I  half 
suspected  that  it  was  their  dinner-time,  and  pri¬ 
vately  made  a  note  of  the  hour  for  the  benefit 
of  Agassiz  and  others  of  that  ilk.  And  here  I 
caught  my  first  fish.  With  what  exaltation  I 
drew  it  from  the  water!  Ordinary  observers 
would  have  called  it  an  unpretending  little 
specimen,  but  to  me  it  was  a  nonpareiL  And 
I  eagerly  baited  my  hook  for  the  next  new 
comer,  almost  heedless  of  the  worm  on  which  1 
had  looked  so  pityingly  in  the  morning.  ’Tis 
surprising  how  use  will  blunt  sensibility !  I,  who 
shrink  from  killing  a  fly  in  my  ordinary  moods, 
now  transfixed  the  living  bait  with  a  stoicism 
which  astonished  me.  But  the  experiment  was 
not  often  repeated.  All  the  fish  I  caught  on  that 
day  will  never  trouble  my  conscience  much. 

My  companions  bad  better  success,  and  I  saw 
them  draw  in  fish  after  fish  with  admiring  envy. 
We  soon  filled  our  basket,  and  directed  our 
course  homeward,  E —  rowing  triumphantly. 
We  landed,  strung  our  fish  (sucker  and  all) 
upon  forked  sticks  in  the  most  artistic  manner, 
and  then  camped  down  upon  the  grass,  in  true 
Bohemian  style,  to  finish  the  relics  of  our 
luncheon — a  proceeding  to  which  the  bracing 
air  and  the  exercise  had  particularly  disposed  us. 
We  would  have  made  a  fine  picture  for  an  artist, 
as  we  lay  carelessly  lounging  on  the  grass,  be¬ 
neath  the  shade  of  a  magnificent  chestnut,  with 
sun-browned  faces  and  damp,  wavy  hair,  our 
bonnets  and  fishing  poles  by  our  side,  eating  our 
cake  and  sandwiches,  and  sipping  the  purple 
wine.  We  were  as  brown  as  gipsies,  our  dresses 
looked  primitive  enough,  minus  the  cherirtied 
hoops,  and  our  tout  entemSie  would  have  justified 
a  Lavengro  in  taking  up  his  quarters  among  us. 
But  a  party  of  exquisites,  who  rode  by  at  the 
time,  looked  as  if  they  thought  ns  considerably 
“  out  of  our  sphere.” 

Lunch  over,  we  prepared  for  a  triumphal  en¬ 
try  into  the  village,  a  la  Mohawk — fishing  pole 
over'the  right  shoulder,  and  a  string  of  perch  in 
the  left  band.  We  were  greeted  with  congratu¬ 
lations  on  our  good  luck,  but  the  knowing  ones 
looked  very  suspiciously  at  the  sucker.  “  It  is 
very  unusual  to  catch  thoee  fish  with  a  hook !” 
remarked  one.  “  It  may  be  for  men,  but  it  isn’t 
for  women,”  replied  B — ,  sturdily.  “You  bought 
it !”  “  It  is  dead  1”  “  It  didn’t  come  from  the 
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lake !”  chimed  in  others  of  the  spectators.  All 
of  which  allegation.^  we  indignantly  denied,  and 
leflTthe  company  fully  persuaded  of  our  good 
faith  ;  but  we  didn’t  And  it  convenient  to  bear 
one  old  fisherman,  who  mattered  between  his 
teeth  :  “  I  shouldn’t  1)e  surprised  if  they  picked 
it  out  of  some  net”  The  history  of  the  sucker 
remains  untold  to  this  day. 

How  we  counted  on  those  fish  for  the  next 
morning’s  breakfast,  with  their  crispy  brown ' 
sides,  filled  with  delicate,  snow-white  flakes  of  a 
delicious  freshness !  Alas  for  the  vanity  of  hu¬ 
man  hopes  and  wishes  1  The  fish  were  put  away 
for  the  night  upon  a  swing-shelf,  just  in  reach  of 
a  convenient  paper  staircase,  and  the  next  morn- ; 
ing  not  one  was  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  rats 
had  scaled  the  wall,  stormed  the  citadel,  and 
carried  off  all  the  inmates  to  be  eaten  in  private, 
in  true  cannibal  fashion.  Naught  was  left  of  the 
fishing  excursion  bnt  a  number  of  burned  faces, 
one  of  which  I  still  wear  as  a  trophy. 

Mem. — I  made  a  mental  resolution  on  my  way 
borne  never  again  to  use  worms  for  bait 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  there  is  no  science  of 
happiness  T  The  desponding  say,  that 
Man  was  made  to  monrn.” 

Others,  pretending  to  infallibility  in  the  in- ! 
terpretation  of  the  will  of  God  to  man,  will 
believe  in  nothing  else  than  that  only  some ' 
few  are  elected  to  be  rendered  happy,  while ' 
the  vast  majority  of  mankind  were  created . 
as  “  vessels  of  wrath  and  fitted  for  destruc¬ 
tion  ”  for  the  selfish  glory  of  a  tyrant  God  of 
their  diseased  imaginations.  The  inference  ^ 
from  this  doctrine  is,  that  since  its  God  has  ^ 
made  all  things  for  his  own  glory,  the  elect  and 
precious  have  a  right  to  follow  his  example  on 
the  “  vessels  of  wrath”  for  their  own  glory  or  \ 
advantage,  since  imitation  is  sinoerest  worship. 

It  is  self-evident  that  all  such  religions  must  be 
excluded  by  the  true  science  of  happiness.  Indeed,  | 
it  may  yet  appear  that  all  religions  and  philoso¬ 
phies  which  tend  not  to  render  every  well  dis¬ 
posed  mind  happy  immediately,  must,  to  be 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  things  and  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  be  excluded  from  the  true  science  of 
bappinesa  For  all  experience  proves  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  governed  by  a  law  like  that  by 
which  the  magnet  operates ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  all  systems  of  philosophy,  religion,  educa¬ 
tion  and  government  have  hitherto  failed  to 
make  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  nniversal 
among  men.  As  a  small  ftagment  of  load¬ 
stone  deflects  the  needle  of  the  mariner’s  com¬ 


pass  from  the  northerly  direction,  if  brought 
near  it,  while  the  large  mass  from  which  it 
was  broken,  being  at  a  distance,  does  not  pei^ 
ceptibly  affect  it,  even  so,  threats  of  eternal 
misery  for  violations  of  moral  laws,  or  hopes  of 
future  happiness,  have  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  majority  of  minds,  even  if  led  to  l)elieve, 
until  death  approaches,  When  it  is  too  late  to 
amend  the  life. 

Such  is  the  higher  law  of  human  nature — so 
that  religion  itself  becomes  a  matter  of  traffic 
and  gain,  and  doctrines  are  sold  on  the  same 
principles  as  other  merchandize,  for  whatever 
price  the  sanctimonious  choose  to  pay,  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  defraud  the  community  with¬ 
out  reproach. 

It  is  true  there  are  noble  exceptions  to 
the  general  law  of  human  nature,  but  such  re¬ 
quire  no  guides,  being  a  law  unto  themselves, 
and  assistants  to  true  philanthropy.  Nor  will 
it  be  sound  wisdom,  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  the  true  science  of  happiness,  to  indulge 
in  misanthropical  views  of  human  nature. — 

I  For  mankind  all  agree  in  their  original  mo- 
j  tives  to  action.  All  equally  desire  to  avoid 
misery,  and  secure  happiness.  All  are  agreed 
on  these  two  vital  points,  as  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  intelligent  beings.  For  if  men  differ,  it  is 
not  in  the  end  or  object  of  their  wishes  or  ex¬ 
ertions,  bnt  as  to  the  means.  Unite  the  interests 
of  men  in  any  professed  scheme  by  which  wealth 
may,  without  doubt,  be  secured  immediately, 
and  with  safety  to  the  persons  interested,  and 
they,  of  coarse,  sink  all  minor  causes  of  mutual 
disgust  On  the  other  hand,  even  children  of 
the  same  parents  will  be  led  to  contention 
over  the  remains  of  those  who  loved  them, 
when  the  estate  of  the  late  parents  come  to  be 
divided.  Truly,  not  always,  but  such  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  human  nature  when  fielflsh  and  unre¬ 
fined,  and  it  is  the  selfish  only  who  require  to  be 
governed.  For  the  nobler  specimens  of  human 
nature,  the  unwritten  laws  of  honor  and  conven¬ 
tional  usages  arc  ftll-sufficieni  But  even  when 
all  parties  are  benevolent,  certain  laws  are  neces¬ 
sary.  Without  certain  laws,  we  may  not  know 
it  is  conducive  to  the  general  convenience  to 
turn  to  the  right  on  the  highway  to  avoid  unin¬ 
tentional  collisions.  Moreover,  there  is  a  defect 
in  the  nature  of  the  money  of  commerce  by 
which  exchanges  of  wealth  are  prevented,  and 
!  the  pwoducers  are,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented 
I  from  eqjoying  the  profits  of  their  labors.  It  is 
I  mlstcrmed  excessive  production,  and  it  gives 
I  rise,  also,  to  the  appearance  of  excessive  popula- 
I  tion,  and  leads  to  wars  and  the  destruction  of  la- 
I  txwHAving  machinery  the  distracted  populace. 


THi!  SCIENCE  OF  HAPPINESS. 
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Members  of  the  British  Parliament  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  they  knew  not  how  to  overcome 
evils  of  this  nature,  and  some  persons  have  been 
led  to  atheism,  or  worse,  from  the  excess  of  mise¬ 
ries  BO  caused,  believing  that  either  there  is  no 
God  to  order  things  aright  on  earth,  or  if  there  | 
is,  that  he  is  a  demon  who  created  man  for  mis¬ 
ery  while  longing  for  the  chief  good,  happiness. ! 
But  let  such  not  be  hasty.  Money  is  not  a  nat¬ 
ural  but  an  artificial  creation,  and  it  will  appear,  | 
as  Btated,  that  it  is  to  a  defect  in  the  measure  of  j 
values,  or  money,  that  what  is  misnamed  excess- ; 
ive  production  is  all  owing.  | 

That  the  trouble  to  the  needy  does  not  arise  I 
from  too  much  of  the  fruits  of  industry  is  plainly  | 
to  be  perceived,  from  the  fact  that  the  poor ' 
would  instantly  relieve  the  Btorehouscs  of  their  i 
employers  of  any  excess  of  productions,  if  al-  j 
lowed  to  take  them  without  money  or  price. 

But  the  difficulty  with  employers,  and  the 
reason  why  they  cannot  continue  always  to  em¬ 
ploy  hands  to  labor  at  good  wages  is,  that  they 
cannot  always  continue  to  sell  at  a  remunerat¬ 
ing  profit ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  can  represent  only  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  goods  at  one  price — as,  for 
instance,  five  hundred  dollars  can  be  used  to 
purchase  only  one  hundred  hats  of  equal  value, 
at  five  dollars  each,  on  an  average,  and  thus  of 
all  other  articles  having  exchangable  values. 
But  if  the  general  mass  of  the  currency  be  di¬ 
minished  one-half,  there  may  be  only  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  to  purchase  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  hats,  and  the  manufacturer  must  either  sell 
them  at  a  loss,  or  keep  them  and  want  money  to 
pay  his  rent  and  rates,  and  live.  And  the  same 
effect  takes  place  when  the  proportion  between 
the  number  or  amount  of  any  article  increases 
as  to  money.  When  the  capital  of  a  country 
remains  steady,  prices  fall,  of  course,  with  the 
increase  of  the  articles  valued  by  money  ;  and 
now  the  misery  arises.  The  head  manufacturer 
begins  to  lose  money  by  continuing  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  works,  and  a  bitter  war  of  competi¬ 
tion  arises  between  the  hands  employed  to  retain 
the  favor  of  the  employer,  so  as  qot  to  be  thrown 
out  to  starve.  But  the  master  is  under  the 
higher  law  of  necessity.  He  must  discharge  a 
number,  or  work  short  time  for  all,  or  fail  him¬ 
self.  Many  are  forced  to  seek ,  parish  relief. 
But  the  more  hardy  workmen  unite  to  form 
trades-unions,  and  resolve  not  to  work  them¬ 
selves  lower  than  at  certain  ii.ved  rates,  or  to 
allow  others  to  do  so.  This  union  is  held  by 
the  Parliament  of  England,  and  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  a  conspiracy  against  the 
free-trade  principle,  and  is  hard  to  be  upheld, 


and,  excepting  in  a  few  trades,  of  no  avail  what¬ 
ever,  even  if  practical ;  because  the  high  price 
of  labor  causes  goods  to  be  high-priced,  as  all 
acts  must  do  which  limit  the  amount  of  goods 
produced ;  and  the  high  prices  of  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts  induce  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  to 
be  sold  at  a  less  price,  even  if  there  be  a  tariff 
of  duties,  when  with  that  tariff  there  is  a  bank¬ 
ing  ^stem,  or  other  source  of  supply  of  ciii^ 
rency,  to  raise  prices. 

But  this  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects  is 
too  much  involved  for  the  one-idead  vulgar  to 
trace  it  out  clearly,  while  so  many  mercenary 
presses  are  interested  to  uphold  abuses,  and  so 
few  patriots  are  found  sufficiently  magnanimous 
to  set  at  nought  their  immediate  self-interest, 
and  defy  the  hirelings  of  those  who  hold  the 
purse-strings  of  the  nation.  It  is  thus  that  the 
inherent  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  common 
standard  of  values — money — are  augmented, 
and  men  at  times  are  thereby  reduced  almost 
to  the  condition  of  starving  rats  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  or  wretches  at  sea  without  provisions, 
ready  from  sheer  starvation  to  devour  each 
other ;  whereas,  if  there  were  abundance  ever  as 
the  fruit  of  labor,  certain  to  all  willing  to  work, 
the  great  source  of  crime — that  necessity  which 
knows  no  law — would  be  prevented.  For  there 
are  very  few  moral  monsters  in  the  world — very 
few  who  would  not  prefer  to  do  good  rather 
than  evil.  Were  mankind  as  bad  by  nature  as 
represented  by  proud  men,  claiming  infallibility, 
and  insulting  their  Creator  by  their  follies, 
every  fountain  would  be  poisoned,  and  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  evil-doers  would  soon  destroy  our  race. 

Let  ns  be  assured  that  mankind  are  not  so  bad 
as  we  seem  to  be,  although  it  is  undeniable  that 
in  the  cities,  each  claiming  to  be  the  center  of 
civilization,  men  may  be  found  ready  to  sell 
their  oaths  for  money,  and  put  up  justice  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  pei^ 
jury  is  rarely  punidied.  Indeed,  it  is  questiona¬ 
ble  whether  life,  liberty,  reputation,  or  happi¬ 
ness,  is  as  secure  in  London  or  New  York  as  it 
is  with  the  untaught  savages  of  our  wilderness^ 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Paine  that  the  only  treaty 
ever  made  without  an  oath  was  that  between 
William  Penn  and  the  aborigines  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  and  it  was  the  only  one  ever  kept  inviolate. 
Be  this  as  it  niay,  oaths  can  have  no  binding 
force  against  the  direct  self-interest  of  parties 
generally.  It  may  be  said  that  they  arc  not  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  either  in  a  complaint  or  an¬ 
swer.  They  certainly  are  not  by  bad  men,  and 
they  are  the  ones  to  be  bound ;  but  who  has  evor 
heard  of  any  punishment  for  a  false  oath  to  a 
complaint  or  answer  T  It  will  be  fmind  that  the 
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exceptions  are  very  rare  in  which  men  disregard  norance  where  no  knowledge  has  been  imparted, 
their  immediate  self-interest  for  the  sake  of  the  darkness,  coldness,  death,  chaos,  indolence  and 
greatest  fnture  good.  ignorance  are  self-existent,  and  these  are  the 

We  were  made  to  be  happy  only  as  the  re-  original  sources  of  all  evil, 
ward  of  present  sacrifices  of  labor  of  mind  and '  The  source  of  all  good  is  the  benevolence, 
body  for  the  sake  of  the  future  good.  If  we  |  wisdom  and  labor  of  the  great  Creator  of  all 
would  reap  in  time,  we  must  sow  in  time,  and '  good.  Our  only  rule  of  faith  is  consistency 
cultivate  the  soil.  But  the  worst  dogma  of  the  ^  with  the  higher  laws  evident  in  the  works  of 
age,  although  used  by  many  well-meaning  men,  |  good.  For  a  God  of  truthfulness  cannot  lie,  nor 
is  this :  “  Let  men  alone  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  •  act  inconsistently  or  unwisely ;  nor  can  a  benev- 
doar,  and  things  will  regulate  themselves.”  !  olent  Creator  act  with  unnecessary  cruelty,  for 
But  we  have,  seen  that  money  has  no  intelli-'  that  were  inconsistent  and  absurd.  Thus,  a 
gence,  and  that  it  operates  with  as  little  regard '  benevolent  Creator  can  no  more  be  a  wanton 
to  the  happiness  of  the  producers  of  wealth  as  destroyer  of  his  work,  excepting  to  recreate 
the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  which  senselessly  |  higher  from  the  disorganized  materials,  than  he 
crush  the  worshiper  of  the  idol.  I  could  destroy  himself.  It  were  a  confession  of 


And  yet  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  of  folly  in  the  beginning,  or  a  lie  in  action.  But, 
our  country  reiterate  the  dogma  of  the  French  we  repeat,  a  God  of  truth  cannot  lie.  Necessity 


merchants  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith — La»aoaz  nout  I  is,  then,  the  higher  iaw  of  God  as  well  as  man. 


/otre  (let  us  alone).  But  it  were  as  philosophical  That  we  live  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  we  will 
to  say  to  their  pupils  learn  nothing  as  do  nothing,  live  eternally  through  any  changes  of  being. 
For  there  is  an  everlasting  law  of  Providence,  and  rise  to  higher  and  higher  elevations  to  an 
founded  on  the  higher  law  of  necessity,  that  assimilation  with  our  benevolent  Creator  him- 
what  a  man  or  a  community  will  not  value  suf-  self. 


ficiently  to  labor  to  gain,  and  gnard  when 
gained,  that  shall  neither  continue  to  enjoy. 

“If  you  ask  me,”  says  the  Rev.  Lavater,  in 
his  aphorisms  on  man,  “  what  is  the  real  heredi¬ 
tary  sin  of  human  nature,  shall  I  answer  pride, 
avarice,  ambition  T  I  tell  you  nay,  ’tis  indolence. 
When  he  conquers  indolence,  he  will  conquer 
all  flie  rest.” 

If  this  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  where  is  the 
encouragement  to  hope  for  happiness  by  doing 
nothing,  that  things  may  regulate  themselves? 
VThy  ought  we  to  hope  more  for  good  fruits 
in  the  moral,  political  and  religious  world,  with¬ 
out  hard  labor,  than  on  our  farms,  or  in  our 
vineyards  or  gardens  ?  Will  the  most  beautiftil 
flowers  bloom  as  we  desire  unless  we  plant  and  i 


But  why  were  we  not  created  perfectly  happy  in 
the  beginning?  Because  it  was,  in  the  allegorical 
style  of  the  East,  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  without  tast¬ 
ing  the  forbidden  fruit.  All  unripe  fruit  is  for¬ 
bidden  ;  it  is  acrid,  and  cannot  be  assimilated 
to  supply  us  with  nourishment,  and  support  our 
lives.  But  we  will  not  now  pursue  the  allegor¬ 
ical  philosophy  of  religion.  We  would  prefer 
that  if  any  are  disposed  to  break  a  lance  with 
us  that  they  first  send  us  a  private  commentary 
on  the  discoveries  of  Sir  William  Jones  in  the 
Hindoo  books,  and  especially  the  Sanscrit  dic¬ 
tionary,  respecting  Davachi  and  Crishna,  and  the 
three  gods  of  the  Indies,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Ismara.  In  the  meantime,  we  think  it  plainly 


have  them  well  attended  ?  demonstrable  that  it  was  and  is  impossible  in 

But  what  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find  the  the  nature  of  things  for  the  Creator  to  make  a 
world  naturally?  What  is  the  real  origin  of  better  world  than  actually  exists,  for  the  time 
evil  and  good  ?  it  has  been  created,  with  all  things  on  it  Be¬ 

lt  is  necessary  that  we  should  go  back  to  the  cause,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  and  is  impossible 
origin  of  both  evil  and  good,  in  order  to  fully  to  create  a  self-existent  being,  knowing  all 
establish  the  science  of  happiness  on  a  permanent  things  ft*om  eternity.  Such  knowledge  could 
basia  Now,  as  darkness  prevails  where  no  light  manifestly  be  only  in  a  God,  as  self-existent 
has  been  created,  as  may  be  witnessed  by  closing  knowledge  can  be  only  in  one  self-existeni 
tightly  the  shatters  of  the  window,  or  in  a  In  a  word,  all  created  knowledge  must  have 
closed  vault  without  lamp  or  flambeau ;  as  cold-  a  commencement  or  beginning, 
ness  exists  where  there  is  no  created  cause  of  2d.  Man  cannot  be  happy  without  knowing  it, 
heat ;  as  death  prevails  where  life  has  not  been  and  hence  knowledge  is  necessary  to  happiness ; 
given  or  has  been  taken  away ;  as  chaos  prevails  at  least,  knowledge  enough  to  prefer  pleasure 
where  order  has  not  been  established  by  superior  to  pain,  and  to  avoid  what  seems  evil  or  the 
intelligence  and  power ;  as  indolence  prevails  cause  of  pain,  and  choose  good  or  the  cause  of 
where  Acre  is  no  incentive  to  action,  and  ig-  happiness. 
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Sd.  Knowledge  in  a  created  mind  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  certain  means. 

4tb.  The  means  of  knowledge  are  comparisons, 
as  light  with  darkness,  coid  with  heat,  the  pains 
of  hunger  with  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  the 
want  of  food,  and  thns  of  all  evil  and  good. 

Now,  if  knowledge  be  necessary  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  good,  and  we  can  know  nothing  other¬ 
wise  than  by  contrast  and  comparison,  it  is 
manifest  that  as  evil  is  the  opposite  of  good,  we 
cannot  know  good  without  first  having  tasted 
the  forbidden,  acrid,  unripe  fruit,  eviL  This 
fits  ns  to  enjoy  good,  and  it  was  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things  otherwise  to  prepare  and 
fit  ns  to  be  happy.  The  idea  that  the  all-wise 
Creator  has  made  any  error  in  the  creation  of 
mankind,  his  noblest  work,  is  to  suppose  he  is  a 
very  short-sighted  being,  who  could  not  see  the 
end  of  all  things  from  the  beginning.  “But 
God  is  not  man  that  he  should  repent  As  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  aud  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end.”  This  oft-repeated  apoph¬ 
thegm  contains  our  rule  of  faith.  It  upholds 
the  consistency  of  the  eternal  God. 

The  nature  and  source  of  happiness,  as  far  as 
yet  attained,  being  understood,  the  way  is  easier 
to  understand  how  to  perfect  the  plan  of  “  our 
Father  in  heaven,  who  is  good,  and  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works.” 

We  find  that  while  all  beyond  our  reach — a.s, 
for  instance,  the  order  of  the  heavenly  Uni¬ 
verse — is  perfect,  all  within  our  reach  is  improv¬ 
able  by  genius  and  industry. 

In  a  word,  every  thing  stands  out  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  dogma,  that  if  we  let  men  alone 
things  will  regulate  themselves.  But  we  will 
proceed  no  further  at  present  The  reader  will 
have  enough  to  do  probably  to  take  what  is  al¬ 
ready  writtea  In  our  nest  article,  we  will 
show  why  all  systems  hitherto  contrived  have 
failed  to  make  peace  on  earth  and  g^ood  will 
universal  among  men.  k. 

- — .-a - 

I  AM  NOT  OLD. 

I  AH  not  old,  though  jean  have  cast 
Their  shadoirs  OB  my  way  ; 

I  am  not  old,  though  youth  has  passed 
On  rapid  wings  away  ; 

For  in  my  heart  a  fountain  flows. 

And  round  it  pleasant  thoughts  repose  ; 

And  sympathies  and  fraliags  high 
Spring  like  the  stars  on  evening ’a  sky. 

I  am  not  old  ;  time  may  hare  set 
“  A  signet  on  my  hiow,” 

And  some  Ikfait  ftirrows  there  hare  met 
Which  care  may  deepen  now  ; 

Yet  lore,  fond  lore,  a  chaplet  weares, 
or  fresh  young  buds  and  verdant  leaves ; 

And  still  in  (hney  I  can  twine 

Thonghta  sweet  as  flowers  that  once  were  mine. 

You  V— 21. 
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WHAT  IS  OLD  AQEP 

“  Old  age  is  unlovely,”  said  the  bard  of  Sel¬ 
ma,  looking  to  the  period  only  with  the  eye  of 
sentiment  “  The  pitcher  shall  be  broken  at  the 
fountain,  desire  shall  fail,  and  the  grasshopper 
be  a  burden,”  said  the  wise  man,  regarding  old 
age  in  the  nature  of  fact,  the  blunted  sense,  the 
trembling  hand,  the  heart  that  has  ceased  te 
aspire,  and  the  physique  which  is  no  longer  re¬ 
sponsive  to  joy. 

Old  ag(e  is  cowardiy,  we  said,  as  we  saw  a  white- 
headed  senior,  of  no  more  thai^  seventy  years, 
crawl  away  uq^cr  an  awning,  and  there  stand 
for  nearly  an  hour  eyeing  the  threatening  clouds 
in  dread  of  rain.  He  was  no  more  than  seventy, 
and  yet  he  had  laid  himself  upon  the  shelf,  like 
an  obsolete  book  whose  clasps  the  hands  of  ob¬ 
livion  is  about  to  seal  forever,  or  like  an  old 
hulk  keeled  up  by  the  river  side,  and  consigned 
to  the  rust  of  time  and  the  sure  waste  of  the 
elements. 

Wc  have  known  more  than  one  brave  old  oc¬ 
togenarian,  whose  blood  is  in  our  own  veins, 
who  regarded  himself  quite  in  the  prime  of  his 
life  at  seventy,  and  who  talked  of  a  youth  of 
fifty  as  of  a  mere  boy.  But  these  men  did  not 
creep  in  their  shoes  ;  they  had  a  force  and  firs 
which  ninety  Winters  could  not  quench  ;  they 
were  genuine  Hardicanutes  of  the  olden  time. 

“  Stately  itepped  he  eaet  the  wa’. 

And  stately  stepped  he  west — 

Full  seventy  yean  he  now  had  seen 
And  scarce  seven  yean  of  resL” 

That  absence  of  “rest,”  that  stateliness  of 
tread  was  the  secret  of  their  youthfulness.  The 
old  knights  thought  it  a  'shame  to  unbrace  their 
armor  while  manly  service  was  to  be  done.  They 
counted  not  upon  rest,  but  upon  action.  In  our 
unheroio  era,  when  the  great  aim  is  to  accumu¬ 
late  mon^,  men  are  always  pining  for  repose — 
pining  for  the  time  when  they  can  build  them¬ 
selves  up  a  fine  house  in  the  midst  of  green 
fields  and  singing  birds,  and  by  the  lapse  of  clear 
waters,  and  there  sit  under  their  own  vine  and 
fig-tree  in  the  fullness  of  content  Their  work 
has  little  that  is  ennobling  ;  their  pians  are  all 
centered  in  self,  and  acoMdingly  their  best 
fbtnre  is  like  Byron’s : 

“  I  Mk  no  paiwdiM  but  tmL” 

Self,  self,  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  they 
desire  ;  and,  to  our  mind,  such  a  life  is  no  better 
than  that  of  the  swine.  It  is  poor  and  mean, 
and  selfish  to  the  last  degree.  No  wonder  that 
men  ask  for  repose  where  work  has  always  been 
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sordid  in  its  kind.  Not  so  with  the  apostles  of 
the  ages  past — not  so  with  the  Calvins,  the  ' 
Luthers,  the  Cromwells ;  they  ask  for  no  such  ' 
thing  as  rest  while  a  stone  is  left  unturned  which  | 
might  advance  the  great  cause  which  they  had  ’ 
BO  much  at  heart  It  is  not  your  man  of  wor- 1 
shipful  work  who  will  ask  for  rest,  hut  your  man  ^ 
who  has  fretted  out  his  existence  only  that  he  i 
may  promote  an  ignoble  selfism. 

And  now  mark  the  result :  no  sooner  does  the  | 
man  “  retire  from  business,”  and  look  for  re- 1 
pose,  than  straightway  he  is  beset  by  a  thousand  | 
petty  spleens,  which  render  his  existence  irk-  ] 
some.  He  finds  “  resting  ”  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  He  grows  moping,  melancholy,  and  at 
length  sickens  and  dies ;  whereas,  had  he  con¬ 
tinued  at  his  post,  he  might  have  lived  many 
years  longer. 

More  than  this,  the  man  who  has  worked  either 
hands  or  brains,  one  or  both,  all  his  life  up,  is 
from  that  very  fact  disqualified  for  rest.  He 
dies  if  he  stop.  Brain  and  muscle  must  keep 
their  habitual  channel,  go  on  in  the  accustomed 
track,  because  all  the  forces  of  life  are  grooved 
to  run  in  that  direction,  and  will  admit  of  no 
change.  Such  a  man  or  woman  must  work  or 
die,  and  the  secret  of  youth,  and  vigor,  and  hap¬ 
piness  lies  in  this  necessity. 

Old  age  is  full  of  fear — it  is  unlovely,  it  is 
selfish,  it  is  miserable.  Its  gray  hairs  create 
disgust  rather  than  reverence,  unless  allied  to 
dignity  and  wisdom.  A  long  life,  even  into  the 
centuries,  is  to  be  desired  ;  but  this  need  not  be 
coupled  with  old  age.  The  “  dew  of  youth  ” 
may  lie  like  the  consecrated  chrism  upon  the 
brow  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  if  the  heart 
foster  its  affections,  and  the  intellect  preserve 
its  delight  in  the  great  and  beautiful. 

Aspiration  is  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth, 
for  which  the  ancient  sages  trimmed  the  mid¬ 
night  lamp,  and  wasted  their  years  to  find  amid 
the  crucibles  of  the  alchemist.  Aspiration  is 
that  mystic  fountain  of  youth,  in  pursuit  of 
which  Ponce  De  Leon  periled  bis  life,  uncon- 
■ciouB  that  he  pursued  a  symbol,  the  reality  of 
which  existed  *  in  his  own  hardy,  adventurous 
spirit,  which  the  passage  of  years,  the  hazards 
of  war,  and  exposure  to  a  thousand  perils,  could 
not  quench. 

The  armor  of  the  olden  time  was  an  excellent 
invention  to  hold  a  man  to  the  integrity  of  his 
make.  There  could  be  no  bent  spine  under  the 
linked  mail  and  heavy  plates  of  steel — no  stoop¬ 
ing  chest  under  the  stiff  cuirass.  A  man  was 
kept  to  an  erect,  manly  bearing,  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  and  thus  time  was  compelled  to  respect  him. 

There  is  no  help  for  a  man  who  begins  to 


stoop.  The  moment  his  backbone  rounds  up  in 
the  air,  it  is  all  over  with  him— he  is  irretriev¬ 
ably  old.  He  is  downward,  and  aspiration  is  dead. 

Again,  when  a  man  begins  to  creep,  he  is  old, 
past  doubt  The  manly  stride  goes  with  the 
young  blood ;  but  age  creeps,  with  its  cold  ebb 
and  flow,  and  careful  tread,  sliding  onward,  peer¬ 
ing  to  that  earth  which  must  ere  long  cover  all. 

To  the  young,  the  glad  Apollo,  the  morning 
bright  Apollo,  calls  with  a  bounding  joy,  and 
tlie  shadow  of  the  old  moou  is  unseen  in  the 
arms  of  the  new ;  hardly  is  the  cloud  marked 
upon  the  mountain  brow,  because  of  the  glory 
lying  beyond,  and  the  silver  lining  turns  itself 
to  the  brow  of  night  with  so  fair  an  intimation 
that  he  is  mindless  of  the  gloom.  When  the 
earth  emerges  from  the  thunder  of  the  tempest, 
she  is  so  fairly  garnitured  that  he  rejoices  like 
the  eagle  ;  but  “  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain,” 
to  the  palsied  in  hope  and  the  timid  in  years. 


A  WORD  UPON  CRITICISM 

It  is  not  often  to  be  expected  that  critic  and 
author  will  be  able  to  hold  altogether  amiable 
relations  with  each  other.  Such  expectations 
will  be  realized  only  when  both  are  religious  in 
what  they  are  doing.  Tlie  writer  must  be  actu¬ 
ated  by  no  petty  motive  of  mere  vanity,  and  the 
critic  must  be  devoid  of  envy  or  jealousy,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  be  so  far  intelligent 
in  his  work,  that  if  he  has  never  written  a  book 
I  liimself,  it  is  from  no  lack  of  ability  to  do  so. 
i  He  must,  also,  have  a  certain  breadth  and  mag- 
I  nanimity  by  which  he  will  be  able  to  assume  the 
stand-point  of  the  author,  and  thus  deal  with  him 
within  the  limits  of  his  inteut. 

With  these  views  we  have  been  much  gratified 
at  the  testimony  of  thanks  which  come  to  us 
from  authors  themselves,  toward  whom  we 
have  meted  out  no  fulsome  praise,  nor  ener¬ 
vating  commendation.  We  have  spoken  consci- 
entioufily,  standing  as  we  do  between  authors 
and  the  public,  believing  our  duty  to  the  former 
absolute,  and  that  to  the  other  in  the  last  degree 
binding  and  sacred.  We  do  not  believe  in  al¬ 
lowing  our  writers  to  pass  with  an  easy  let-off. 
They  are  deserving  of  a  hearty  response,  either 
in  the  way  of  praise  or  rebuke,  and  such  they 
will  expect  at  our  bands. 

Wo  hope  to  l».-ep  a  clear  head,  even  for  our 
fHends.  Because  an  anther  may  be  beloved  of 
us  we  shall  not  read  his  demonstrations  in  art 
or  literature  from  the  heart  side  rather  than  the 
head — if  we  can  help  it.  Again,  this  fact  of 
personal  regard  will  not  cool  our  literary  sym¬ 
pathy — we  shall  not  ignore  or  abuse  an  author, 
nor  “damn  with  faint  praise,”  because  he  or 
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8he  may  chance  to  be  a  friend.  We  hope  to  be  ^ 
large  enough  and  generous  enough  to  accept  '■ 
such  an  one  in  both  realms,  that  of  the  head  and  , 
that  of  the  heart. 

An  author  whose  book  we  had  reviewed  oei> 
tainly  with  none  too  much  favor,  writes  a  pithy 
response,  from  which  we  extract  the  following ' 
as  a  truism,  so  far  as  “  ordinary  publications  ”  I 
are  concerned,  and  certainly  the  Unitxd  States  i 
Magazine  in  particular : 

"  I  regret  mj  insbility  to  evince  mj  gratitude  in  a  man- , 
ner  more  efficient  than  by  an  expression  of  empty  acknowl¬ 
edgments.  All  I  can  do,  at  preaent,  Is  to  subscribe  to  your 
excellent  Uagaxlne.  But  aside  from  the  bet,  that  even 
ordinary  pubbeaUom  art  mrth  generally  more  than  the 
money  pend  far  (Aem,  I  foresee  that  the  entry  of  my  name 
on  your  subscription  list,  will  result  in  greatly  increasing 
the  obligations  you  have  already  imposed  on  me.” 

Another  writes  us  in  a  clear,  beautiful  pen¬ 
manship,  quite  putting  our  hieroglyphics  upon 
paper  to  shame,  in  the  following  words : 

**  I  c&DDot  well  expreM  to  ^ou  how  much  I  feel  indebted 
for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  make  yourself  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  contents  of  my  books,  and  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  your  candid  opinion  of  their  merits. 

<<  In  general,  with  a  few  exceptions,  I  have  been  praised 
and  found  iault  with,  when  I  have  been  well  persuaded 
that  those  who  pretended  to  criticise  me  had  given  but  a 
cursory  glance  at  what  they  were  pleased  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon.  The  most  satisfactory  notices  of  my  books 
liave  come  to  me  from  England— I  say  satisfactory,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  seenTed  to  oompreliend  their  true 
design. 

**  I  thank  you,  for  the  great  benefit  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  by  your  notice.  A  few  such  when  I  first  started 
would  liave  been  worth  a  good  deal  to  my  publishers,  as 
well  as  myself.  But  my  works  have  been  obliged  to  make 
their  own  way  unaided  by  one  literary  friend.’’ 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  made  his  way, 
and  will  be  long  read  and  remembered,  for 
bis  pictures  have  a  Goldsmith  simplicity  coupled 
with  a  hearty  American  flavor.  An  elegant  and 
accomplished  woman,  in  her  last  illness,  wishing 
to  instill  some  healthful  ideas  into  the  mind  of  a 
young  friend,  sent  him  the  admirable  works  of 
this  author,  and  we  know  that  many  fathers  and 
mothers  have  done  the  same. 

We  might  multiply  extracts  of  the  kind,  for 
sometimes  authors  are  sufficiently  well-bred  to 
esteem  and  recognize  the  courtesies  of  an  editor, 
and  we  are  glad,  very  glad  to  accept  the  sign  of 
culture. 

That  the  author  above  has  been  obliged  to 
make  his  ^y  uncheered  by  literary  sympathy 
is  not  surprising.  Authors  are  divided  into 
cliques  who  tickle  each  other — into  groups  who 
keep  editors  to  puff  them  ;  and  are  guilty  of  so  I 
many  meannesses,  and  so  much  pettiness,  that 
the  author  of  any  book  is  better  to  be  independ- 
cnL  He  grows  more  self-reliant  and  artistic  by 
having  nobody  to  lean  upon.  We  could  tell  a 


story  of  authors  and  editors  to  make  some  cheeks 
tingle,  if  we  would ;  but  qmrtsmen  know  well 
that  some  game  is  not  to  be  interfered  with,  and 
some  other  hardly  worth  powder  and  shot,  and 
so  we  shall,  as  yet,  keep  our  own  council,  “  and 
steer  right  onward.”  We,  who  have  work  to  do 
in  the  world,  do  not  readily  call  upon  Her¬ 
cules,”  but  put  our  own  should^  to  the  wheel. 
The  writer  who  finds  recognition  should  be  well 
content,  if  it  come  even  late.  The  writer  who 
needi  a  puff  is  despicable. 


"THE  WEAKER  VESSEL.” 

Ik  the  exposition  to  First  Peter,  Dr.  Brown, 
after  commenting  upon  the  passage  translated 
<<  weaker  vessel  ” — in  which  the  great  Apostle 
Paul  is  supposed  to  utter  some  things  hard  to  be 
accepted  by  the  gentler  sex — goes  on  to  say : 

“In  dalicnejr  of  npprdMnsioa,  both  intdleetnsl  nnd 
moral,  and  in  capacitjr  of  pawive  endurance,  woman  ia 
often  anperior  to  roan.  But  she  baa  a  feebler  corporeal 
frame  ;  and  her  mental  conatitotlon,  especiallj  the  sensi¬ 
tive  part  of  it,  ia  such  aa  lequiiea  cantiona,  kind,  and 
even  tender  treatment.  Hnsbanda  should  have  conaidera- 
tion  for  the  peculiar  privations  and  sulferings  of  their 
wives,  their  anxieties  and  sorrows,  their  watching  over 
sick  and  dying  children,  and  their  angel  like  ministrations 
in  seasons  of  affliction.” 

We  wonder  if  women  are  to  always  occupy 
this  attitude,  as  if  each  oue  had  nothing  to  do 
on  this  brave,  beautiful  earth,  this  out-speaking 
of  the  Divine,  but  stand  with  the  pitiless  storm 
beating  upon  her  defenseless  head,  and  each  one 
murmuring  with  her  white  lips,  “  Pour  on — ^I  can 
endure.”  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ  To 
us  it  seems  as  if  she  who  was 

“  Last  at  tha  erou  and  earliest  at  the  grave,” 
and  whom  alone  the  angel  commissioned  to  go 
and  call  the  Disciples,  was  not  designed  for  mere 
pasHvity.  Impulse  and  action  must  be  the  de¬ 
light  of  intelligence ;  and  the  being  in  creation 
most  equal  to  endurance  must  in  time,  be  terri¬ 
ble  in  power  to  relieve  the  endured  eviL 

To  us  the  passage  of  this  expounder  of  the 
Gospel  wears  a  most  notaUe  lack  of  human 
sympathy,  as  though  all  the  beauty  of  life  were 
monopolized  by  the  onedialf  of  the  lords  of 
creation,  and  the  other  were  merely  to  be  toler¬ 
ated  for  the  grosser  purposes  of  life.  Can  it  be 
that  when  the  good  Father  created  woman  so 
delicately  fine,  with  a  deeper  heavenly  insight 
than  is  granted  to  the  other  half,  sending  her 
into  the  world  so  defenseless,  as  it  were,  and  yet 
armed  with  p  power  more  potent  than  all  the 
artillery  of  earth,  in  her  exquisite  sensuousness, 
her  porcelain  clay,  and  far-reaching  love  for 
what  is  harmonious  and  lovely  in  itself — even 
as  the  lamb  and  the  dove  will  at  length  sym¬ 
bolize  clearly  a  power  greater  than  that  of  the 
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lioa ;  can  it  be  that  He  designed  she  should  feed 
upon  the  crumbs  of  the  great  human  table,  and 
eat  of  the  husks  which  the  foot  have  trampled 
upon,  and  discern  the  patiiway  up  to  Him  only 
as  through  a  glass  darkly! 

It  may  be  even  so,  and  yet  the  true  heart 
would  hope  otherwise — for  it  robs  our  humauity 
of  half  its  glory ;  it  bolds  men  always  in  the 
hard  bonds  of  a  gross  materialism ;  it  denies 
progress  to  the  race  ;  it  fosters  in  men  conceit, 
vanity,  oppression,  cruelty,  and  all  the  vices  of 
the  lower  passions. 

Again,  this  quotation  we  have  made  presents 
the  sex  only  in  the  aspect  of  toil,  of  sorrow, 
snfiering  and  melancholy  ministration.  For  the 
sweet  sonl  of  womanhood,  ever  ready  to  extend 
the  hriping  hand,  let  us  bless  God ;  but  that  this 
is  ttie  only  office,  the  only  sphere  of  her  action, 
we  are  unwilling  to  believe.  We  are  well-nigh 
maudlin,  both  preachers  and  people,  over  this 
view  of  the  world — as  if  it  were  one  great  hos¬ 
pital,  resounding  with  groans,  and  damp  with 
human  tears ;  and  we  talk  as  if  we  were  a  race 
of  babies,  who  had  little  else  to  do  but  sit  down 
and  mourn,  and  cry,  and  call  upon  the  women 
to  comfort  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  arena  of  hu¬ 
man  action  is  alive  with  great,  stirring  needs, 
and  the  heavens  are  bending  over  us  like  a  beau¬ 
tiful  canopy  stirred  by  the  wings  of  nil  our  dear 
ones  who  have  entered  within  the  vail ;  and  men 
and  women  who  see  the  true  purposes  of  life 
will  not  make  their  households  arenas  for  vapid 
complaints,  and  poor,  unmeaning  endeavors,  but 
will  make  them  alive  with  the  blessedness  of  be¬ 
neficent  action.  They  will  be  willing  that  each 
should  do  his  best ;  and  so  the  good  thing  be 
said  in  the  world,  and  the  good  work  done,  they 
will  not  ask  whether  it  were  done  by  men  or 
women. 

When  we  read  passages  like  the  foregoing,  it 
makes  os  doubt  whether,  after  all,  men  do  really 
regard  women  as  belonging  to  the  genus  homo ; 
for,  truly,  we  should  think  the  woman  who  reads 
would  start,  and  du-ink  as  if  her  humanity  were 
aasailed,  and  she  no  more  than  a  poor,  inferior 
ereature,  of  common,  defined  nee,  into  whom  was 
never  breathed  the  breath  of  tiie  spirit  of  God. 
It  makes  ns  feel  as  if  our  mothers,  and  sisters, 
and  wivea,  were  less  noble  than  they  are. 

- - 

BUTTON  HOLES  AND  BABIES. 

“  Oh,  to  make  button-holes,  and  hear  a  baby 
cry  is  dreadful  I”  Every  allotment  in  life  is 
beset  widi‘  its  peculiar  hard^ips,  we  men¬ 
tally  ejaculated,  as  we  sat  in  our  sanc¬ 
tum,  concocting  the  chapters  of  our  studio, 
when  the  above  exclamation,  wrung  out  from 


the  depths  of  a  sufiTering  soul,  fell  upon  our 
ears.  How  it  happened,  whence  it  came,  it  is 
needless  to  telL  It  was  wafted  in  ali  its  forlorn 
pathos,  its  miserable  significancy,  to  our  senso- 
rium,  just  as  we  were  about  to  pen  a  paragraph, 
which  diould  have  come  from  the  auroral 
realms  of  a  pure  idealism — but  here  we  were 
suddenly  brought  back  to  button-holes  and 
babies,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  a  propagating 
and  tailor-bestrid  humanity. 

It  was  a  woman’s  lips,  you  may  be  sore,  that 
uttered  the  melancholy  sentiment  No  man 
would  ever  have  harbored  the  evil  long  enough 
to  provoke  a  cry  akin  thereto,  not  even  a  tailor ; 
the  latter  might  have  stuck  to  the  button¬ 
holes,  but  he  would  have  kicked  out  the  baby — 
it  was  a  woman  only  who  would  retain  but¬ 
ton-holes  and  babies,  and  in  a  patient  Badness 
thus  make  her  “  complaint  known.” 

We  pondered  the  words — we  could  not  see 
the  face  that  went  with  them  ;  we  could 
mark  that  the  voice  was  not  musical — it  bad 
no  thrilling  vibrations — perhaps  it  had  lost 
them — perhaps  never  had  them  ;  now,  as  it  fell 
through  the  lattice  and  pricked  the  sense,  it 
came  with  a  querulous  discontent,  rather  than 
with  any  profound  understanding  of  what  lay 
coiled  up,  hidden  away,  and  overtopping  the 
utterance.  It  was  to  her  a  truism — a  fact,  noth¬ 
ing  more.  To  us,  it  was  an  oracle,  profound 
and  significant  as  any  uttered  by  the  Delphian 
priestess.  To  us  the  woman,  invisible,  un¬ 
known,  but  whose  utterance  “  the  wind  which 
blowcth  where  it  listeth”  had  wafted  to  our 
ears,  was  a  8il>yl,  a  seer,  an  Alruna,  and  she 
knew  it  not  She  sat  in  her  unconscious  mys¬ 
ticism,  trotting  laboriously  the  weary,  aching 
foot,  to  still  that  piece  of  never-to-be-stilled 
humanity,  whose  cry,  now  ringing  so  sharply 
upon  the  sense,  is  to  be  changed  into  other  ca¬ 
dences,  but  never  hashed  ;  while  her  fingers, 
smarting  under  the  fretful  teasings  and  sharp 
pricks  of  the  needle,  sewed  some  other  piece  of 
humanity  into  a  piece  of  decent  tailordom  ;  all 
the  while  her  poor  brain  was  trying  to  make  clear 
the  amount  of  her  misery  to  her  own  mind ; 
and  she  defines  it  at  length,  sums  it  all  up,  secs 
it,  feels  it,  and  presents  it  audibly,  by  that 
“  Oh  I  to  make  button-holes,  and  hear  a  baby 
cry  is  dreadful  I” 

A  neighbor  of  ours  heard  this  and  laughed. 
He  saw  nothing  but  a  fretful  woman  and  a 
cross  child.  To  him  there  was  no  pathos,  no 
significancy-^how  should  there  be!  It  is  not 
given  to  every  one  to  interpret  “  dark  sayings,” 
to  read  what  is  hard  to  be  understood,”  to 
“  pluck  out  the  heart  of  a  mystery,”  or  to  walk 
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with  the  prophets.  Men  moetly  slay,  as  did 
Samson  “  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,”  or  de¬ 
molish  their  Jerichos  with  the  braying  of  trum¬ 
pets — they  hear  the  whirlwind  and  the  earth¬ 
quake,  but  the  still,  small  voice  they  do  not  dis¬ 
cern — therefore,  they  are  slow  to  learn  when 
they  should  bend  reverently  at  the  door  of  the 
cave,  or  take  the  shoes  from  the  feet  because  of 
holy  ground. 

Wc  did  not  at  all  smile.  To  us  this  woman, 
with  her  wounded  Augers,  her  doable  toil,  her 
listless  brain,  her  weary  heart,  her  dead  endnr- 
aoce,  and  petty  construction,  was  the  impersona¬ 
tion,  the  embodiment  of  two-thirds  of  her  sex. 
There  she  sat,  in  her  low  chair,  “  a  patience  ” 
without  the  smile  which  should  welcome  even 
“  grief.”  To  her,  life  was  only  in  the  miserable 
present  It  had  no  cheery  hopes — no  divine  in¬ 
spirations  ;  dreary — dreary.  The  babe  came 
without  the  mother’s  joy.  The  work  was  to  be 
done,  and  no  sentiment  of  love  made  It  either 
genial  or  honorable.  The  conjugal  tie  honorably 
kept,  because  of  habit,  prejudice  and  limitation, 
but  no  deep,  beautiful  enthusiasm  to  wing  the 
angels  of  the  household.  Life  in  its  dullness, 
when  divested  of  aspiration.  Life  in  its  weari¬ 
ness,  when  devoid  of  sentiment  Life  in  its 
blindness  and  insufficiency,  when  unenthused  by 
great  ideas.  Shall  it  Iw  always  thusT 

- - 

BOOK  MAKING. 

“  In  bine  and  gold,”  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields 
publish  an  elegant  volume  by  Mrs.  Jamieson, 
entitled  “  Memoirs  of  the  Loves  of  the  Poets,” 
a  sad,  beautiful  record  of  those  deep  emotions 
which  in  the  minds  of  the  few  have  wrought 
out  a  world-wide  celebrity.  For  ourselves,  we 
read  these  things  with  a  revolt  from  the  inner 
life  not  to  be  mistaken.  Great  loves,  great 
hearts  evangelize  the  world ;  the  record  should 
be  kept,  but  the  name  lost.  We  are  willing  that 
Daute,  and  Tasso,  and  Abelard,  and  Shakespeare 
should  And  a  response  to  the  unmeasured  depths 
of  their  oceanic  hearts,  but  to  os  it  seems  a 
desecration  when  the  palpitating  nerves  of  the 
lovely  and  beautiful  are  held  up  to  the  scrutiny 
of  curious  research.  We  wish  they  had  screened 
the  name  of  the  object — we  wish  it  had  been 
vaiied  in  that  sacred  silence  becoming  to  emo¬ 
tions  BO  near  to  God  and  heaven.  We  are  sure 
that  men  would  be  nobler  and  better  did  they 
oftencr  encounter  women  capable  of  a  fuller 
response  to  the  great  needs  of  the  human  heart, 
and  when  the  world  is  redeemed  it  must  be 
through  the  magnanimity  of  a  beautiful  and 
loving  womanhood. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  A  Fields  publi.sh,  atso,  the 


works  of  Charles  Kingsley,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  fnlly  hereafter.  One  of  these  com¬ 
prises  a  Ane  book  for  the  young,  entitled  “  The 
Greek  Heroes,”  In  which  the  great  and  accom¬ 
plished  author  presents  himself  in  the  pleaang 
light  of  a  teacher  to  his  children.  A  large,  phi¬ 
losophic  mind  bending  itself  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  yonng  is  always  an  interesting  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  Isaac  Watts 
has  received  the  gratitude  of  millions,  for  he  is 
better  known  through  his  cradle  hymns  than  by 
productions  far  more  ambitious  in  character; 
and  we  believe  that  Kingsley  will  endear  him¬ 
self  to  many  in  the  same  way,  by  the  writing  of 
this  book. 

The  same  house  also  publirii  a  family  edition 
of  the  Waverley  Novels,  with  notes  at  the  fbot 
of  the  page,  instead  of  in  an  appendix,  which  is 
an  improvement  Each  work  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  new  steel  plates,  after  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  most  eminent  artists.  The  whole  to 
comprise  forty-eight  volumes,  in  handsome  cloth 
covers,  afforded  at  75  cents  a  volume. 

We  hail  this  cheap  edition  of  Scott  as  a  good 
augury,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  wholesome 
and  very  attractive  reading  will  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  family  in  the 
country.  The  reader  has  only  to  bear  in  mind 
the  high  Tory  principles  of  Scott,  and  thus 
abate  something  in  behalf  of  the  liberal  thinkers 
whom  he  sometimes  delineates,  and  all  the  rest 
is  freA,  open  and  beautiful  He  wili  get  a 
better  picture  of  the  times  in  which  the  plot  of 
these  novels  is  placed  than  by  the  reading  of 
any  history. 

Messrs.  Derby  A  Jackson  continue  their  edi¬ 
tion  of  standard  novelists.  Swift,  Sterne  and 
Marryatt  are  followed  Madame  De  Stael, 
Anne  RadcliAb,  Jane  Porter,  and  this  month  by 
Miss  Austin’s  “Pride  and  Prejudice,”  “Sense 
and  Sensibility,”  “  Emma,”  and  “  MansAeld 
Park,”  being  the  entire  works  of  this  favorite 
author. 

Jane  Austin  is  the  comfort  of  all  careful 
mammas  and  solicitous  papaa  Her  heroines 
are  as  decorous  as  those  of  Maria  Edgeworth, 
and  more  spirited,  thus  imparting  that  raciness 
in  which  the  latter  excellent  writer  is  deAcient. 
They  are  reliable  characters,  nevertheless,  never 
breaking  loose  from  conventionalisms,  and,  in 
spite  of  some  occasional  nnmly  emotions.  Anally 
settling  themselves  down,  in  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  manner,  to  all  the  proprieties,  in  which 
they  are  even  more  doeile  than  Miss  Pussycat, 
who 

“  Give*  vHh  one  paw  a  TelTot  pat. 

And  (cratehea  with  the  other.” 

Old  standard  authors,  with  an  occasional  book 
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of  travels,  seem  to  be  the  staple  for  readers  of 
the  present  time.  We  are  happy  to  say  Emer¬ 
son’s  Magazine  is  not  forgotten,  but  is  rapidly 
growing  into  a  demand,  which  indicates  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  popular  mind  for  wholesome,  inde¬ 
pendent  opinions. 


EQUALITY. 


As  we  sometimes  pass  to  and  fl*o,  in  the  city 
railroad  cars,  between  our  residence  and  our 
studio,  we  cannot  but  note  the  progress  of  opin¬ 
ions  in  a  certain  channel.  A  few  years  since, 
the  practice  of  vacating  a  scat  in  public  con¬ 
veyances  in  favor  of  women  was  nearly  uni- 
versaL  Always  a  man  of  gentle  breeding  would 
yield  his  seat  to  a  woman  of  whatsoever  degree, 
regarding  it  a  shame  to  him  to  be  seated  while 
one  of  the  gentler  sex  was  compelled  to  stand. 
Women — to  their  shame  be  it  said — would,  in 
most  cases,  plump  themselves  down  into  the 
vacatoj}  seat  without  so  much  as  a  word  of 
thanks ;  but  this  silence  might  proceed  from 
gaueherie  quite  as  much  as  from  indifference  to 
the  favor  incurred. 

Now,  however,  the  matter  has  entirely 
changed.  Men  of  any  and  every  grade  genei^ 
ally  keep  their  scats,  while  delicate  women — the 
aged,  the  elegant,  and  the  working  woman, 
weary  with  her  day  of  toil— are  compelled  to 
stiuid ;  and  the  scats  arc  comfortably  occupied 
with  scores  of  men,  who  stare  at  them,  laugh, 
whisper,  or  read  their  newspapers,  with  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  laws  of  courtesy  or  even  common 
humanity  ;  for  men  can  generally  reach  one  of 
tlie  straps  which  are  placed  ou  the  bars  above 
for  the  purpose  of  steadying  passengers,  while 
women  are  deterred  from  so  doing  because  of 
the  impertinent  observations  of  men,  in  some 
cases,  or  because  their  hight  is  insutBcieut  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  do  so. 

We  are  sorry  to  witness  this  recurring  proof 
of  a  lack  of  good  breeding  in  the  people — it 
gives  the  lie  to  what  is  so  often  said,  that  in  no 
country  in  the  world  are  women  as  well  treated 
as  in  America.  But  it  seems  to  indicate  some¬ 
thing  more  than  this,  and  under  the  surface  may 
be  found  the  growth  of  opinions.  Women,  in 
our  day,  boldly  claim  to  be  equal  to  the  other 
nc.\.  They  say  they  are  tired  of  occupying  the 
uncertain  ground  of  tolerance  and  courtesy — 
they  prefer  a  straightforward  acknowledgment 
of  rights,  when  spheres  will  find  their  natural 
adjustment  They  declare  they  are  not  willing 
longer  to  be  treated  like  dolls,  but  ask  for  a 
grave,  solid  acknowledgment  of  womanhood,  as 
the  one-half  of  our  humanity. 

Whether  these  claims  should  justly  cut  them  ' 


off  from  the  amenities  of  life,  time  must  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  us  that,  pending 
such  claims,  men  may  feel  disinclined  to  award 
them  graces  when  they  prefer  rights. 

In  any  and  every  point  of  view,  a  spirit  of 
antagonism  is  to  be  reprehended.  If  the  one 
sex  stint  their  courtesies,  A*om  whatsoever  cause, 
the  other  will  unquestionably  extend  their  de¬ 
mands.  They  will  feel  little  or  no  scruple  in 
demanding  an  equality  of  social  and  legal  privi¬ 
leges,  while  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  an 
equality  in  the  discomforts  and  burdens  of  life. 
From  the  moment  that  woman  is  taken  from 
her  throne  where  she  has  been  followed  by  adu¬ 
lations,  supported  in  luxury,  and  cared  for  dain¬ 
tily,  and  made  to  take  the  brunt  of  life  as  the 
men  are  compelled  to  take  it — compelled  to 
make  her  own  way,  earn  her  own  bread,  and 
protect  her  life  and  limb,  her  equality  is  so 
forced  upon  her  own  consideration,  that  what¬ 
ever  political  or  social  rights  she  may  demand 
ought  not  to  be  a  subject  of  surprise. 

We  wish  those  who  are  so  careful  to  enforce 
all  the  laws  of  spheres,  and  who  scorn  all  the 
higher  claims  of  the  sex,  would  look  at  these 
matters,  and  help  the  women  out  of  their  dilem¬ 
mas,  if  even  in  no  greater  mutter  than  the  cour¬ 
tesies  incident  to  a  railway  car. 


WOMEN  AND  CRIME. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  the  details 
of  certain  crimes  of  recent  occurrence,  whose  rec¬ 
ords  arc  as  repugnant  to  good  taste  as  they  are 
demoralizing  to  the  community,  but  there  are 
some  features  which  demand  a  word  from  our 
pen  as  conscientious  journalists.  In  the  case  of 
the  truly  miserable  Mrs.  Cunningham,  for  in¬ 
stance,  whose  crimes  though  “  not  proven  ”  must 
and  will  adhere  to  her,  in  the  minds  of  all  cleai> 
sighted  observers,  there  are  indications  of  char¬ 
acter  so  unhuman  in  aspect,  so  infernal  in  their 
proclivities,  that  she  must  rank  with  the  Massi- 
nellas  and  Borgias  of  the  sex.  Were  it  not  for 
the  cool  hardihoood  with  which  she  has  worked 
her  path  in  crime,  the  super-subtile  falsehood 
by  which  she  has  wormed  her  way  with  a  clearness 
of  intellect  which  has  set  all  law  and  counsel  at 
defiance,  we  should  pronounce  her  morally 
depraved  to  that  degree  that  she  ceases  to  be 
responsible  to  any  moral  code. 

But  the  circumstances  of  her  case  forbid  any 
such  supposition.  She  is  simply  a  bold,  bad 
woman,  the  product  of  an  atrocious  state  of  so¬ 
ciety,  which,  by  making  marriage  the  ultimate 
of  a  woman’s  expectation,  and  a  look  to  mar¬ 
riage  as  her  only  means  of  support,  creates  in 
'  her  all  manner  of  falsehood  and  treachery. 
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indolence  and  voluptuousneee,  to  be  followed, 
under  certain  contingencies,  by  the  crimes  of  un- 
chastitj  and  murder.  While  such  opinions 
hold  sway  in  the  world,  while  women  are  looked 
upon  as  objects  of  sensuality  and  luxury,  rather 
than  as  work-loving  and  God-serving  creations, 
these  crimes  will  multiply  till  men,  as  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wealth,  will  not  be  safe  from  their 
toils,  nor  safe  from  the  consequences  of  vices 
in  which  women  participate. 

The  poisoned  bowl  of  the  cowardly  assassin, 
the  lightning  dirk,  and  the  covert  pistol-shot 
will  do  their  deadly  work  till  men  shall  stand 
in  hourly  dread  of  their  lives.  Look  at  the 
growing  frequency  of  these  crimes.  The  bad 
man  is  surrounded  by  a  thousand  perils  from 
his  own  sex,  but  these  arc  trifles  compared  with 
the  super-subtile  schemes  of  vindictive  and  mur¬ 
derous  women. 

It  is  all  folly  to  talk  in  our  age  about  the 
tenderness  and  dependence  of  women.  The  ma¬ 
jorities  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  They  are 
independent,  cool,  intellectual  to  a  degree  that 
baffles  judge  and  jury,  priest  and  lawyer.  It  is 
foolish  to  iterate  old  phrases  which  have  lost 
their  signiflcancy. 

This  woman,  Mrs.  Cunningham,  counted  too 
surely  upon  the  complicity  of  men,  because  she 
had  hitherto  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  tools 
for  the  worst  of  purposes.  It  is  evident  she  had 
numbers  in  her  power  in  various  ways ;  she  was 
the  master  spirit  in  a  group  of  demons  who  have 
probably  committed  atrocities  never  to  be  re¬ 
vealed.  Shu  had  more  intellect  than  they — was 
even  more  unscrupulous ;  had  more  resources 
in  every  way  ;  but  she  seems  now  to  have  played 
out  her  role — first,  an  astounding  tragedy,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  what  would  be  a  farce  were  it  not 
pitiful. 

As  we  see  her  in  her  tortuous  path,  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  stress  of  crimes  to  commit  others 
of  blackest  die  to  circumvent  her  ends,  and  we 
consider  that  after  all  it  is  a  woman  who  thus 
turns  and  doubles,  and  eludes  the  hounds  of  the 
law,  we  could  almost  weep  tears  of  blood  at 
the  sight  We  could  call  for  mercy  for  her 
who  hxs  no  mercy  for  herself,  and  no  mercy 
for  the  children  of  her  own  blood,  whom,  after 
all,  she  seems  to  love. 

**  Linked  with  one  rirtue  and  a  thonsand  CTimes^” 

the  maternal  instinct  in  which  so  many  women 
are  deficient,  is  powerful  with  this  unhappy 
woman. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  to  this  case. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  by  others,  we  can  see 
nothing  more  humiliating  in  masculinity,  for 
wo  will  not  use  the  word  manhood,  than  the 


group  of  men  who  set  themselves  for  three  weeks 
to  the  purpose  of  tracking  out  the  tricks  and 
subterfuges  of  a  woman.  Tbe  District  Attorney, 
Mr.  Hall,  whose  office  implies  capacity,  no  less 
than  dignity  and  responsibility,  has  come  down 
from  the  pedestal  of  legal  authority  to  play 
Vidoeq  to  a  woman.  He  has  shown  an  aptitude 
for  tbe  office  of  police  detective,  instead  of  the 
high  and  honorable  vocation  of  the  law. 

Then  we  have  a  medical  man,  a  Dr.  Uhl, 
who  carries  so  little  the  stamp  of  an  hon¬ 
est  man  upon  his  firont  that  this  woman,  a  keen 
observer,  a  woman  to  know  ber  tools,  and  she 
did  know  them,  dares  to  ofibr  him  a  bribe. 
He  proved  himself  to  be  what  she  supposed  him. 
A  high-toned  man  would  have  replied  at  once, 
“  I  will  not  aid  or  abet  you  ;  but  you  arc  a 
woman ;  therefore,  I  will  not  betray  you  to  the 
law,  and  never  without  fair  warning.  You  are 
playing  a  dangerour  game,  Ac.” 

lustead  of  this,  he  keeps  maneuvering  around 
her,  acting  a  part  which  no  honorable  man  could 
or  would  act,  till  the  officers  of  the  law  fall 
upon  their  victim.  There  was  not  one  gennine 
soul  about  the  unhappy  creature  to  give  her  a 
word  of  manly  advice  or  Cbri.stian  warning, 
and  women  should  learn  that  they  will  always 
be  so  bereft  of  aid  in  their  hour  of  greatest  need, 
when  they  thus  plunge  into  crime. 

Next  came  Dr.  Catlin,  who  proves  himself  the 
,  least  manly  in  the  whole  list  of  criminals  by  tum- 
I  ing  States’  evidence  against  her  ;  but  he  is  too 
,  degraded  for  the  notice  of  our  pen. 

Another  of  the  medical  faculty— por  nMU 
I fratrum — comes  all  the  way  from  Fishkill,  with 
i  trunks  and  skirts,  and  a  night-et^,  and  officiates 
08  a  sort  of  widow  under  the  name  not  of  Dr.  de 
la  Montagnie,  but  assuming  that  of  a  woman, 
which  we  trust  will  adhere  to  him  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Enough — the  group  are  a  disgrace  to  the  pro- 
j  fessions  which  they  represent ;  and,  even  in 
I  point  of  sagacity,  fall  far  below  the  miserable 
j  criminal  whom  they  followed  with  the  perti- 
I  naclty  of  vampyres.  We  are  aware  that  an  as- 
'  pect  of  tbe  ludicrous  exists  in  this  case,  but 
devils  laugh  where  angels  weep. 

I  Madeline  Smith  has  recently  passed  through  a 
I  severe  trial  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  charged  with 
I  poisoning  a  man  by  tbe  name  of  L’Angelier, 
I  who  bad  stood  in  the  relation  of  lover  to  her 
j  for  a  period  of  perhaps  a  year.  There  is  a  rule 
in  Scottish  courts  of  law  by  which  a  jury  who 
j  will  not  bring  in  a  verdict  of  “  not  guilty  ”  In 
^  behalf  of  a  person  charged  with  a  crime,  may 
substituting  therefore  the  words  “  not  proven.” 
'  thus  dismissing  the  par^  with  a  mark  upon 
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him.  Miss  Madeline  Smith,  certainly  by  the  con- 
sideratenees  of  the  jury,  escaped  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  under  this  rule ;  for  little 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  her  criminality. 

The  unhappy  girl,  a  member  of  a  cultivated 
and  virtuous  family,  unfortunately  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  one  of  those  impudent  and  perti¬ 
nacious  meu  who  infest  all  circles  of  society. 
He  was  of  French  origin — a  braggart,  a  fop, 
a  scheming  profligate,  and  unprincipled  liber¬ 
tine.  The  man  deserved  his  death.  'He  was 
not  worse,  perhaps,  than  thousands  of  others 
who  escape  ;  but  it  is  not  every  rascal  who  flnds 
his  victim  as  cool  at  the  last,  and  as  calculating 
as  himself. 

The  letters  of  the  girl,  in  which  she  implores 
him  to  spare  her  a  public  exposure — in  which 
she  begs  him  not  to  betray  her  to  her  father — 
are  the  only  ones  iu  which  any  thing  like  a  true 
womanly  spirit  is  perceptible.  Before  this,  her 
letters  of  fondness  would  disgust  a  man  of  sense. 
L’Angelier,  however,  was  penniless  and  a  lover 
of  pleasure.  Miss  Smith  tells  him  she  no  longer 
affects  him ;  and,  it  appears,  is  already  engaged 
to  another — a  gentleman  of  means  and  stand¬ 
ing.  The  weak,  bad  man  who  had  been  her  lover 
now  threatens  exposure.  At  first  Miss  Smith  ap¬ 
peals,  but  in  vain. 

Her  next  steps  ore  those  of  the  most  consum¬ 
mate  art.  He  has  transformed  her  into  a'  fiend, 
and  she  seems  to  have  gone  to  her  task  of  rid¬ 
ding  herself  and  the  world  of  a  black-hearted 
monster  with  the  most  consummate  coolness ; 
indeed,  she  suffers  from  no  remorse  and  no  com¬ 
punctious  visitings,  even  when  she  learns  of  the 
man's  sickness  and  sufferings.  To  our  mind, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  her  guilt ;  but  we  regret 
that  any  woman  should  resort  to  the  cowardly 
arts  of  the  poisoner  to  rid  herself  of  a  scoun¬ 
drel.  It  is  a  crime  more  atrocious  th.in  all 
others,  and  more  likely  to  sow  doubt  and  distrust 
in  all  ranks  of  society.  If  women  have  wrongs 
to  revenge,  poisoning  is  the  most  vicious  of  all 
methods. 

The  proclivity  to  crime  in  the  sex  has  greatly 
increased  within  a  few  years,  and  it  is  time  that 
our  moralists,  no  less  than  our  legislators,  began 
to  examine  into  the  cause.  That  “  something  is 
rotten  in  Denmark  ”  becomes  every  day  appar¬ 
ent  ;  what  it  is,  who  shall  say  T 
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EDITORIAL  COURTESIES. 

Thb  Churchman  is  quite  mistaken  in  any 
hopes  of  a  change  on  our  part  as  to  the  nature 
of  our  opinions,  and  therefore  its  pat  upon  our 
shoulder  is  given  under  conditions  which  render 
it  impossible  for  us  t«  accept  it  without  expla¬ 


nation.  We  thank  our  elephantine  brother  for 
his  good  intents.  We  have  been  at  a  menagerie, 
and  seen  the  elephant  put  to  his  paces,  com¬ 
pelled  to  dance  and  to  kneel,  and  verily  the 
a.<pcct  of  these  unnatural  graces  was  the  reverse 
of  agreeable.  We  have  been  iu  the  woods,  and 
have  seen  the  old,  solemn  owl  seated  in  a  hollow 
tree,  from  which  he  looked  forth  blinking  at  the 
passers-by — for  the  creature  is  a  nocturnal  bird, 
who  delights  in  the  twiiight,  in  shadows,  in 
what  is  musty  by  time  and  of  itself  obsolete  of 
use  ;  therefore,  he  is  “  blind  by  excess  of  light,’’ 
and  cannot  clearly  discern  that  upon  which  his 
great,  unspeculative  eyes  arc  intently  fixed. 
We  were  never  afraid  of  the  owl,  with  all  his 
solemnity ;  but  we  were  never  disposed  to  snap 
our  fingers  in  his  face ;  we  reverence  blindness, 
and  even  dullness  demands  a  certain  considera¬ 
tion  at  our  handa  Therefore,  our  reverend 
brother  of  the  Churchman  shall  receive  our 
courtesy,  as  he  has  our  good  will. 

The  Churchman  questions  “  the  correctness  of 
our  opinions.”  Of  course  he  doca  He  is  on 
the  very  verge  of  Romanism ;  he  is  of  that 
Chnrch  which  should  of  right  go  back  to  the 
usages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  from 
which  it  is  but  one  remove,  and  not  as  well  for 
even  that,  being  less  capable  of  meeting  the 
wants  of  our  humanity,  even  less  democratic  in 
the  essentials  of  its  spirit,  and  lacking  that  all¬ 
needful  element  by  which  religion  comes  down  to 
the  heart  and  the  needs  of  the  poor.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  belong  to  that  new  Church  of  our  Lord 
and  Master  which  calls  no  man  lord,  but  all  men 
brothers — black  and  white,  bond  and  free — all 
equal  in  Christ  We  “  stand  aside  ”  no  man,  as 
we  being  holier;  but,  looking  to  Him  who 
knoweth  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart, 
we  leave  judgment  to  Him  to  whom  judgment 
belongs,  believing  that  the  All-Loving  will  find 
in  the  heart  of  every  child  which  He  bos  created 
some  divine  seed  out  of  which,  in  His  good  time, 
a  heavenly  life  may  be  evolved. 

We  are  willing  to  honor  and  love  truth,  piety, 
abnegation  of  self,  and  good  works,  in  all  of 
every  grade,  but  do  not  fall  down  and  worship 
any  golden  calf,  made  in  any  shape,  whether  it 
be  bishop,  priest,  pope,  or  doctor  of  divinity. 
The  man  Christ  Jesus  stood  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  turbulent  and  murderous  people,  incited 
by  priest  and  Levite,  and  declared  boldly  his 
eternal  Sonsbip;  and  he  perished  without  the 
synagogue,  amid  felons  and  blasphemers ;  and 
yet  time  has  proved  that  his  traducers  were  of 
the  demoniac  class — his  followers,  of  the  divine. 
And  so,  in  our  day,  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
I  would  be  a  true  follower  of  the  Christ  must  be 
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alile  of  bimaelf  to  separate  what  ia  of  God  from 
that  which  ia  of  man,  and,  in  spite  of  Church  or 
priest,  live  np  to  his  couvictiona ;  Church  and 
priest  may  declare  him  in  error,  but  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  such  ia  the  case. 

Our  Magazine  ia  not  theological,  or  we  should 
say  more ;  but  it  ia  religious,  in  the  high,  true 
aense — it  is  devoted  to  good  morale  and  true 
piety,  no  less  than  to  literature  and  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions.  When  the  Churchman  pats 
us  upon  the  ahoulder,  we  wish  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  g^teful  for  good  will,  that 
we  rejoice  in  the  evidence  of  a  Christian  spirit 
on  his  part,  as  everywhere  else,  but  all  patron¬ 
ising  is  lost  upon  08 ;  we  know  where  we  stand, 
we  have  not  yielded  lightly  to  our  convictions, 
and  we  trust  ip  God  that  this  Magazine  will 
never  lack  a  strong  word  for  the  trnth  which 
is  from  God,  or  the  love  which  embraces  a  hu¬ 
man  brotherhood. 


ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

WniTE  Paper  from  Straw _ That  the  materUls  from 

which  paper  can  be  manufactured  exist  in  abundance 
there  is  no  doubt  ;  but  this  avails  nothing  so  long  as 
the  coat  of  converting  them  into  paper  exceeds  a  certain 
limit.  The  attempt  to  convert  straw  into  white  paper  is 
an  example.  That  it  can  be  effected  is  no  question,  but 
that  it  can  be  effected  profitably  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 
TIte  process,  as  ordinarily  pursned,  is  a  simple  one.  The 
heads,  grain,  and  all  knots  and  joints  must  be  removed 
by  chopping  and  winnowing — a  process  involving  consid¬ 
erable  expense,  and  much  loss  also  in  weight.  The  silica 
investing  the  straw,  together  with  much  gum  and  color¬ 
ing  matter,  must  be  then  removed  by  the  action  of  a 
caustic  alkali.  The  alkali  effects  the  separation  of  these 
articles  by  uniting  with  them  and  forming  soluble  silicate 
of  soda,  or  potash  and  soluble  soaps.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
large  part  of  the  alkali  so  expended  may  be  recovered  by 
evaporating  the  residuary  liquors  and  calcining  the  de¬ 
posited  matters.  In  these  operations,  and  in  bleaching, 
the  straw  suffers  a  depreciation  in  weight  of  at  least  00 
per  cent,  and  is  then  Inferior  to  rag  stock. 


Gaurrr’s  9i«sl  Prx  Makofactort. — ^This  celebrated 
manufactory  has  been  established  upward  of  thirty  years, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture.  The  process  by  which  are 
made  the  excellent  articles  proceeding  from  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  consists  in  cutting  Sheffield  steel  Jnto  strips,  the 
scales  being  removed  by  immeraioa  in  pickle,  composed  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  passed  through  rollers,  by 
which  it  is  reduced  to  the  necessary  thickness  ;  it  is  then 
in  a  condition  to  be  made  into  pens,  and  is  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  operative,  who  is  seated 
at  a  press,  and  who,  by  means  of  a  bed  and  punch  eor- 
rssponding,  speedily  cuts  out  the  blank.  The  next  stage 
ia  piercing  the  hole  which  terminates  the  slit  and  remov¬ 
ing  any  superfluons  steel  likely  to  Interfere  with  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  pen.  At  this  stage  they  are  annealed  in 
quantities  in  a  muIHe,  after  which,  by  means  of  a  small 
stamp,  the  maker’s  rurme  is  impressed  upon  them.  The 
future  pea  is  now  a  flat  pisee  of  steel ;  if  a  nib  pen,  it  is 


made  concave  by  meaiu  of  the  press,  or  the  barrel  is 
formed,  if  a  barrel  pen.  Hardening  succeeds,  to  effect 
which  a  number  of  pens  are  placed  in  a  small  iron  box 
and  introduced  into  a  muffie  ;  after  they  become  of  a  uni¬ 
form  deep  red,  they  are  plunged  into  oil — the  oil  adhering 
being  removed  by  agitation  in  circular  tin  barrels  The 
process  of  temiwring  succeeds  ;  and,  finally,  the  whole 
are  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder  with  sand,  pounded 
crucible,  or  other  cutting  substances,  which  fitully  bright¬ 
ens  them  to  the  natural  color  of  the  material.  The  nib  is 
ground  rapidly  in  a  pair  of  snitable  plyers,  and  finished 
with  a  single  touch  on  a  small  emery  wheel.  The  slit  is 
then  made  by  means  of  a  press.  Tlio  last  stage  is  coluriag 
brown  or  blue.  The  brilliancy  is  imparted  by  means  of 
lac  dissolved  in  naptha,  the  pens  being  immersed  in  this 
and  dried  in  heat. 


Umqcx  Nauttoai  Afparatcs _ Few  persons,  probably, 

even  those  of  the  marine  profe-saion,  are  aware  of  the  in¬ 
genuity  characterizing  the  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Pereoul,  of  France,  and  designed  to  serve  both  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  common  lug — vis :  that  of  ascertaining  the 
speed  of  the  ship— and  also  to  take  soundings  without 
■‘heavily  the  vessel  to.”  It  consists  of  a  buoy  and  a 
lead  line,  with  some  other  simple  appendages.  When 
used  as  a  leg,  the  line  is  fiisteued  to  the  bottom  of  the 
buoy  with  the  lead  hanging  some  distance  below  it ;  the 
other  end  of  the  line  being  wound  on  a  reel  like  the  com¬ 
mon  log  reel.  When  the  lead  and  buoy  are  thrown  over¬ 
board  ,  the  log  remains  stationary  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  it  is  held  upright  by  the  weight  of  the  lead 
which  is  held  suspended  from  it  ;  and  the  line  is  un¬ 
wound  by  the  motion  of  the  Te.ssel,  the  same  as  the 
common  log  line.  The  only  difference  between  this 
line  and  that  of  the  common  log  is,  that  it  has  colored 
marks  instead  of  knots,  as  knots  would  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  sounding.  When  the  instrument  is  to  be 
used  for  taking  soundings,  the  line  is  allowed  to  run  over 
a  pulley  at  the  bottom  of  the  buoy,  the  freedom  of  its 
movement  being  only  very  slightly  checked  by  the  fric- 
tiOB  of  a  spring.  The  lend  is  drawn  by  the  line  close  up 
to  the  buoy,  and  both  are  thrown  overboard  ;  the  vessel 
still  continues  on  its  course,  while  the  reel  is  held  for  the 
line  to  run  out.  The  buoy  remains  on  the  surbee  of  the 
water  where  it  was  thrown  in,  and  the  weight  of  the  lead 
keeps  the  bnoy  npright,  aqd  throws  the  line  over  the  pul¬ 
ley  of  the  buoy  until  the  lead  touches  the  bottom,  which 
is  known  by  the  buoy  turning  over  on  one  side,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the' weight  no  longer  acting  upon  it.  When  the 
bnoy  falls  over,  the  fHction  of  the  spring  on  the  line  is  so 
much  increased  that  the  buoy  remains  &st  on  the  line, 
while  line  and  lead  are  drawn  on  board  the  vesseL  The 
distance  from  the  buoy  to  the  lead  is,  of  course,  the  depth 
of  water. 


PAurmio  Ilf  F.VAHit. — ^The  ancient  ruby  glass,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  ofa  glass  kiln,  preserves  its  color  un¬ 
impaired,  while  the  modem  suffers  considerable  injury, 
and  in  some  cases  becomes  almost  black  ;  hence,  the  lat¬ 
ter  cannot  he  painted  upon,  as  the  heat  required  to  fix 
the  fresh  color  would  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  original 
basis.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  however,  the  artist 
paints  upon  a.pieee  of  plain  giass  the  tints  and  shadows 
necessary  for  blending  the  rich  ruby  glow  with  the  other 
parts  of  his  picture,  leaving  those  parts  untouched  where 
he  wishes  the  ruby  to  appear  in  undiminislied  brilliancy, 
and  fixes  the  ruby  glass  In  the  picture  behind  the  painted 
piece.  Colored  transparent  glass  is  applied  as  enamel  in 
silver  sad  gold  fa^ontry,  piwvioosly  bright-ent  in  the 
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meUl  with  the  grarer  or  the  roBe^engine.  The  cuU, 
reflecting  the  ra^a  of  light  from  their  numerous  aur- 1 
&ces,  exhibit  through  the  glass  richlf  stained  with  gold,  | 
silrer,  copper,  cobalt,  &c.,  a  gorgeous  plajr  of  prismatic 
colors,  varied  with  everj  change  of  aspect.  The  artist  in 
enamel  has  obtained  from  modem  chemistry  preparations  ! 
of  the  metals^platinum,  uranium,  and  chromium— which  | 
furnish  four  of  the  richest  and  most  useful  colors  of  his 
pallet.  Wlien  accomplished  with  true  artistic  skill  and 
power,  enamel  painting  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects  upon  which  the  eye  delights  to  rest. 

RrssiAii  Lbathir. — It  is  well  known  that  the  Russians  > 
have  long  excelled  in  the  preparation  of  leather,  especially  | 
that  which  is  employed  for  bookbinding,  and  that  all  at-  | 
tempts  at  a  successful  imitation  have  failed  among  the  ‘ 
artisans  of  other  countries.  According  to  the  Russian  ! 
prescription,  the  hides  to  be  tanned  may  be  either  fresh 
from  the  animal  or  dry,  no  matter  which.  They  are  first  | 
laid  to  soak  for  three  days  and  nights  in  a  solution  of  pot-  | 
ash  to  which  some  quick  lime  is  added.  Tlie  potash  used  i 
is  made  of  the  tree  called  in  Russ  ilim — the  common  ^ 
elm — which  sort  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  any  other,  if  | 
not  essential ;  it  U  not  purified,  so  that  it  is  of  a  brown  , 
color  and  of  an  earthy  appearance  ;  about  twelve  poods 
of  this— each  pood  being  equal  to  thirty-six  English 
pounds — and  two  poods  of  lime  serve  for  one  hundred 
skins.  As  they  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
causticity  of  the  alkali  but  by  its  eflect  on  the  tongue, 
when  tiiey  find  it  weak  they  let  it  lie  longer  in  the  solution. 
When  the  skins  are  taken  out  of  this  solution,  tliey  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  river  and  left  under  water  for  a  day  and 
night.  Next  a  vedroof  dog’s  dung  is  boiled  in  as  much  | 
water  as  is  enough  to  soak  fifty  s^ins — the  vedro  being  i 
equal  to  2,006  English  galloas — but  in  the  Winter  time, 
when  the  dung  is  fn>zen,  twice  that  quantity  is  used.  The 
skins  are  put  into  this  solution  when  it  is  at  the  beat  which 
tlic  hand  can  bear,  and  in  this  they  remain  one  day  and 
one  night.  Tlie  skins  are  then  sewed  up  so  as  to  leave  no 
hole— water  tight ;  about  one  tbird  of  what  the  skin  will 
contain  is  then  filled  up  with  the  leaves  and  small  twigs 
chopped  t^etber  of  the  plant  called  Toloknanka,  or  bear 
berry,  and  the  skin  is  then  filled  up  with  water.  The  skins 
thus  filled  are  laid  one  on  the  other  in  a  large  trough,  and 
heavy  stones  upon  them,  so  as  by  their  weight  to  press 
the  infusion  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  about  four 
hours.  The  skins  are  then  taken  to  the  river  and  | 
washed,  and  are  ready  for  the  dyeing.  The  whitest  skins  | 
are  laid  aside  for  the  red  and  yellow  leather.  i 


Gold  at  the  Baite  or  Ettglakd— IifTtRSBrnfo  Facts. — 
In  an  account  of  the  interesting  operations  connected  with 
the  gold  coin  of  this  institution,  it  is  stated  that  the  new 
coinage  first  arrives  at  the  bank  from  the  mint  in  what  are 
called  ‘‘jonmeys,*’  a  single  Journey  weighing  fifteen 
pounds,  and  containing  seven  hundred  and  one  sovereigns. 
The  officers  of  the  mint  are  allowed  twelve  grains  plus  ” 
in  every  pound  weight  of  metal,  for  the  Irregularities  inci¬ 
dental  to  working  it  int6  coin ;  but  they  usually  work 
to  within  one-half  of  that  allowance,  which  Is  techni¬ 
cally  called  the  **  remedy.”  In  one  year’s  coinage, 
amounting  to  eight  millions  of  sovereigns,  the  greatest 
variation  from  the  weight  allowed  is  stated  at  only  sixty 
grains,  or  one-third  of  the  remedy.  Each  sovereign  must 
contain  a  portion  this  remedy,  to  allow  for  wear  in 
public  use  ;  and  this  extraordinary  subdivision  of  metal 
is  invariably  obtained.  The  usual  delivery  of  new  coinage 
at  the  bank  contains  one  hundred  Journeys,  which  is 
counted  by  weight  only  ;  that  is,  two  hundred  sovereigns 


are  counted  into  one  scale,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  delivery 
is  weighed  in  parcels  which  balance  these  two  hundred, 
and  this  is  all  tbe  counting  the  new  coinage  receives.  The 
regularity  and  precision  of  tbe  manipulations  at  the  mint 
obviate  the  necessity  of  any  other  further  examination, 
either  as  regards  the  gross  kmount  or  the  weight  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  piece.  When  the  currency  returns  to  the  bank 
from  the  public,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  If  it 
lias  been  reduced  below  the  standard  weight,  and  this 
imposes  an  arduous  duty  on  the  officers  of  the  bank. 
The  emount  of  gold  paid  daily  from  tbe  bank  counter  is 
put  down  at  an  average  of  thirty  thousand  pounds. 


Origin  or  Tim  AfinRoiDS.— The  total  absence  of  orbits 
of  small  eccentricities  in  the  asteroldal  regions  is  regarded, 
by  some  astronomers,  as  fatal  to  the  idea  that  these  small 
bodies  originated  in  the  destruction  of  a  primitive  ])Unet 
by  centrifugal  force.  An  impulse  capable  of  deflecting 
any  of  the  fragments  of  a  shattered  world,  twenty-five 
degrees  from  the  plane  in  which  it  previously  moved, 
should,  it  is  argued,  have  imparted  a  hyperbolic  orbit  to 
those  fragments  which  were  projected  in  the  direction  of 
its  motion  at  the  time  of  the  Buppo.sod  catastrophe  ;  the 
fragments  thrown  in  an  opposite  direction,  with  the  same 
force,  should,  at  their  perihelia,  approach  as  close  to  the 
sun  as  tbe  planet  Mercury.  Had  tbe  asteroids  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  destruction  of  a  single  world,  the  ellipses 
which  they  describe  should  exhibit  tbe  greatest  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  size  and  eccentricity,  and  should  intersect  the 
orbits  of  the  nearest  and  most  distant  members  of  the 
solar  system.  These  difficulties,  it  is  believed,  can  only 
be  removed  by  supposing  a  collision  of  two  planets  once 
occupying  tbe  region  beyond  Mars. 

DirFERENTSiTUES  or  Carpete. — In  a  Brussels  carpet,  the 
worsted  yam  raised  to  form  tbe  pile  and  make  tbe  figure 
is  not  cut ;  in  the  Wilton,  the  pile  is  cut  to  give  it  a  vel¬ 
vety  aspect  and  softness  ;  in  tbe  imperial  Brussels  carpet, 
tlie  figure  is  raised  above  the  ground,  and  its  pile  is  cut, 
but  tlie  ground  is  uncut  *,  and  in  the  royal  Wilton,  tbe 
pile  is  both  raised  higher  than  in  tbe  common  Wilton, 
and  it  is  cut,  giving  it  a  rich  cushion-like  appearance. 
Tlie  cloth  of  all  these  superior  carpets  consists  of  woolen 
and  linen,  or  hemp.  In  printing  Brussels  and  other  pile 
carpets,  a  table  is  first  provided,  long  enough  to  receive 
tbe  entire  length  or  piece  of  the  carpet  to  be  printed ;  at 
Mch  end  of  the  table  there  U  a  frame  of  tbe  same  bight 
or  level,  sufficiently  long  to  receive  tbe  cylinder  printing 
machine  when  off  the  fabric,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
table  tbe  printing  blanket  is  laid  between  two  rails  or 
guides,  which  are  fixed  at  exactly  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  carpet  is  wide,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  one  po¬ 
sition,  and  to  form  the  guides  for  the  printing  cylinders. 
The  carpet  is  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  table,  and  is 
then  laid  on  top  of  the  same,  and  drawn  tight  at  the 
other  end  by  a  roller,  which  is  furnished  with  a  ratchet- 
wheel  and  click.  Tbe  printing  cylinders  are  mounted  in 
a  movable  frame,  containing  a  corresponding  number  of 
color  cans  and  feeding  rollers,  to  supply  them  with  color. 
This  printing  apparatus  Is  passed  over  tbe  table,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  guide  rails— the  patterns  on  the  cylinder  being 
colored,  and  bearing  upon  the  carpet— to  the  frame  at 
the  other  end  of  tbe  table,  and  then  back  again ;  and 
this  process  is  repeated  until  the  &bric  is  sufficiently 
colored.  To  insure  each  part  of  the  pattern  or  printing 
surface  coming  again  and  again  on  the  same  place, 
toothed  wheels  are  affixed  on  the  axis  of  tbe  printing 
cylinder,  which  gear  into  racks  fixed  on  tbe  sides  of  the 
table. 
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(S!irit0r's  ©lio. 


MARY  FORREST, 

A  LKTTER  from  oor  fair  friend  is  so  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  has  so  much  that  might  perhaps  be 
pleasant  for  our  readers  to  hear,  that,  despite 
our  own  blushes,  we  print  a  portion  to  show 
that  the  editor’s  chair  is  not  ail  thorns.  Mary 
is  known  to  “  Emerson’s  ”  readers  as  one  of  our 
sweetest  and  most  flowing  poets,  and  we  are  not 
sorry  to  show  her  to  our  readers  a  little  more 
confidentially,  certain  that  sweet  words  always 
seem  sweeter  when  we  have  had  a  peep  at  the 
bonnic  face  from  which  they  come.  Mary  is  no 
moan  judge  of  persons  and  things,  and  she  will 
yet  mark  herself  strongly  upon  our  literature. 
Her  heart  is  true  and  brave,  and  her  bead  a 
wise  one,  despite  ribbon  and  ruche.  But  hear 
what  she  says : 

**  Your  Magazine  has  a  high  ponition.  lU  large  hearted 
publUhera  have  launched  it  forth  a  goodly  idiip,  complete 
in  all  its  appointments  ;  and  its  stately,  straightforward 
course  betrays  a  clear  head  and  skillful  hand  at  the  helm. 
I'here  is  something  unique  in  the  management.  Old 
rules  of  navigation  seem  to  be  held  subordinate  to  a  kind 
of  instinct*— a  higher  law  in  the  mind  of  the  navigator. 
Conservatives  look  troubled  ;  curiosity  is  piqued  ;  8|>ecu- 
lation  Is  very  busy ;  yet  all  agree  that  the  ship  carries 
herself  well,  and  *  the  thing  is  a  success.’  ^ 

Some  talk  of  a  Pythian  oracle  in  your  sanctum— others 
of  a  spiritual  medium,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers 
of  the  Magazine,  strikes  leagues  with  unseen  intelligences, 
old  banls  and  old  sages,  St.  I*aul  and  the  prophets.  Now 
do,  Mr.  Eilitor,  put  me  in  communication  with  St.  Paul. 
In  all  earoestne.H8  and  reverence,  with  my  woman’s  head 
covered,  and  my  long  hair  floating  decorously  and  defe* 
rentially,  I  would  propound  important  questions,  and 
await  only  the  mysterious  linking. 

**  In  the  meantime,  a  word  with  the  *oracle.’  You  are 
very  brave,  I*ythia  ;  and  the  times  have  need  of  you.  I 
like  to  bear  your  *  words,  as  haid  as  cannon-balls,’  go 
whissing  into  the  oars  of  priest  and  prelate,  and  plowing 
through  the  dry  bones  and  corruptions  of  Church  and 
State.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  them  strike  fire  against  the 
flint  edges  of  CalvanJsm,  the  cold  steel  of  Jesnitism,  and 
the  stone  hewn  ramparts  of  parties  and  cliques.  But 
while  you  pluck  boldly  at  shams,  and  hammer  away  per¬ 
sistently  at  hard-headed  dogmas  and  isms,  be  careful,  oh 
most  noble  Pytbia,  to  leave  the  great  heart  of  truth  al¬ 
ways  in  bold  relief.  There  are  who  lack  the  power  to 
grasp  a  gospel  among  shadows  and  ideaU,  yet  such  must 
be  ministered  unto.” 

It  will  be  Been  that  Mary  dceircs  to  be  put  en 
rapport  with  St.  Paul.  We  confees  wc  have  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  apostle,  aa  meekly  as  he 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  We  believe  that  all 
the  great  men  and  women  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore  ns  have  left  a  deathless  good  behind  them, 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  enters  the  organism 
of  those  who  are  developed  into  so  large  a  life 
that  they  are  able  to  absorb  their  spirit  of  truth 


and  power ;  we  believe  that  by  a  life  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  God,  and  good  works,  we  may  so  place 
ourselves  in  relation  with  those  great  minds  that 
they  will  be  with  us,  body  and  spirit,  in  those 
favorable  moments  when,  the  world  shut  out, 
we  are  nearest  to  some  divine  personage,  who 
mnst  of  necessity  acknowledge  the  affinity ;  but 
we  are  loth  to  believe  that  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  into  a  more  perfect  existence,  where 
they  must  delight  in  true  work,  progress  and 
effectiveness,  harmonies  nntold,  and  wisdom  to 
us  past  finding  out,  are  dawdering  around  pine 
tables,  and  making  senseless  tips  to  senseless 
boards,  wasting  the  dear,  precious  existence  of 
the  good  God  over  poor,  weak  utterances,  such 
as  they  would  have  spurned  and  despised  while 
in  the  flesh.  If  this  is  to  be  the  life  eternal,  it 
has  no  charms  for  us ;  it  is  devoid  of  dignity  as 
well  as  beauty,  and  would  shake  rather  than 
confirm  our  faith  in  the  unseen  and  eternaL 
But,  thank  God,  we  need  none  of  these  things. 
Oar  light  is  from  above,  radiating  the  inmost 
chambers  of  our  soul,  and  we  would  hope  that 
God’s  grace  is  always  so  near  us,  that  St.  Paul 
himself  would  not  need  to  leave  the  heavenly 
l>eatitades  to  come  and  assure  us  on  our  way. 
We  really  hope  that  he  and  Swedenborg,  and 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  Franklin, 
Washington  and  William  Penn  have  worshipful 
employment— that  they  will  not  mingle  with 
the  poor,  mawkish  revelations  of  the  present 
day  ;  so  our  friend  Mary  will  stand  little  chance 
of  the  communication  she  seems  to  covet 

If  these  men  are  leading  a  vagabond  life  amid 
supernal  spheres,  dodging  in  and  out  wherever 
they  may  find  tolerance,  it  is  a  pitiful  state  to 
contemplate.  But  we  do  not  so  read  divine 
oracles.  That  these  revelations,  so  called,  have 
not  as  yet  produced  a  single  idea  not  already  in 
the  world — that  they  have  not  developed  one 
solitary  new  tnith,  nor  even  enlarged  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  old,  is  quite  sufficient  for  us.  We 
shall  wait  a  more  divine  advent,  believing  it 
will  be  granted  as  soon  as  there  are  creatures  In 
the  world  capable  of  the  reception.  Our  desires 
are  always  prophets. 


OUR  POETS. 

Wr  nse  the  word  our,  here,  in  a  limited  sense. 
We  do  not  mean  by  it  the  poets  of  the  world  in 
all  countries  and  all  times ;  nor  do  we  mean  to 
include  by  it  the  poets,  in  general,  of  our 
own  country.  We  use  the  term  in  the  sense  ex¬ 
emplified  by  the  good  Mrs.  Martin  (of  the  house 
of  Day  and  Martin’s  Hacking),  when  she  said, 
“  We  keeps  a  poet.”  We,  also,  keep  several ;  and 
it  is  to  our  own  poets  of  Emkrson’s  United 
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Statks  Magazine  that  we  now  refer,  and  of  whom 
we  hare  a  word  to  say.  We  frankly  confess 
we  take  pride,  we  trust  a  modest  pride,  in  our 
poets.  We  do  not  make  any  special  reference 
now  to  those  of  older  and  fully  established  rep¬ 
utations,  whose  inspirations  have  honored  our 
pages,  but  to  our  poets  of  a  younger  growth,  with 
some  of  whom  we  feel  a  sort  of  parental  sympa¬ 
thy,  inasmuch  as  we  have  taken  them  by  the 
hand,  aided  their  incipient  flights,  introduced 
them  to  the  public,  and  led  them  on  their  way 
rejoicing  ;  and  that,  too,  when  in  their  earnest 
longing  for  utterance,  they  had  often  stretched 
out  the  hand  all  the  day  long,  and  no  man  re¬ 
garded  it  Have  we  not  a  right  to  call  such 
“  our  poets!”  And  when  they  have  proved 
themselves  possessed  of  the  divine  inspiration, 
and  vindicated  their  claims  by  their  beauty  of 
thonght  and  harmony  of  numbers,  have  we  not 
a  right  to  lie  proud  of  them  T 
No  poem  produced  in  this  country  or  Eng¬ 
land,  the  past  three  years,  has  greater  merit  than 
“  Maggie  Bell,”  published  in  this  Magazine, 
with  illustrations,  for  July,  1856.  It  has  been 
very  widely  copied,  and  has  become  a  household 
word.  It  w;as  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  young 
poets,  whose  name  has  not  yet  been  given  to 
the  public,  and  therefore,  unlike  his  poem,  is 
yet  “  unknown  to  fame.”  “  The  Lover  on  the 
Sea,”  a  poem  of  minor  scope,  but  still  very 
sweet,  from  the  author  of  Maggie  Bell,  has  more 
recently  been  published  in  our  magazine  with 
illustrations.  And  we  have  still  another  on 
hand  from  the  same  pen,  which  will  appear  in 
due  time. 

Our  fair  correspondent  “  Xenette”  has  been 
“  warbling  her  wood  notes  wild”  in  almost  every 
number  of  our  Magazine  for  three  years  past, 
and  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  our 
pages  arc  certainly  largely  in  her  debt,  for  the 
pleasure  she  has  aflbrded  them.  She  says  we 
were  the  flrst  to  appreciate  her  poetic  ofibrings, 
and  she  feels  a  filial  affection  for  the  United 
States  Magazine.  All  her  articles  are  marked 
with  a  good  clear  common  sense,  as  well  as 
fervid,  poetic  feeling ;  and  her  “  Live  Yankee,” 
and  “Uncle  Sam’s  Fourth  of  July  Oration,” 
will  be  remembered,  also,  for  their  fine  vein  of 
humor  as  well  as  strength  of  thougbL  Another 
little  gem  fbom  her  pen,  entitled  “  Go  Dream  no 
More,”  will  be  found  on  a  preceding  page  of  the 
present  number.  Her  longest  and  most  elabo¬ 
rate  work,  a  poem  of  about  six  hundred  lines, 
we  have  recently  received,  and  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  laying  it  before  our  readers  at  an 
early  day.  It  is  entitled  “  The  New  World.” 
Its  spirit  is  historical  as  well  as  imaginative, 


and  it  possesses  very  decided  merit.  “  Xenette  ” 
is  of  course  a  rum  dt  plume.  Her  real  name  wc 
have  not  as  yet  been  permitted  to  disclose,  nor 
to  give  her  “  a  local  habitation.”  Ou  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  some  of  her  earlier  communications,  we 
spoke  of  her  as  a  school  girl,  far  away  in  the 
backwoods  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  of  city 
life,  but  was  self-educated  and  self-supported. 
The  same  description  will  prc^rly  apply  to 
her  to-day,  with  the  exception  that  from  a 
school-girl  she  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  teacher. 
But  she  is  yet  to  be  teacher  in  a  broader  sense, 
and  her  teachings  will  come  through  the  pen. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  preceding  pages  of 
the  present  number,  a  long  and  elaborate  poem, 
finely  written,  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  entitled 
“  The  Arctic  Voyagers.”  It  is  from  S.  S.  S.,  a 
new  contributor  and  fair  correspondent  in  IHi- 
nois.  We  recommend  to  the  school  of  bragga¬ 
docio  poets,  with  shallow  brains,  to  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  her  exceedingly  modest 
note  which  accompanied  her  sterling  poem  : 

“  I  aend  jou  a  poem  which  I  with  to  hare  pubUnhed  in 
either  your  Magazine  or  Journal,  whichever  jou  think 
beet.  I  am  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Magazine,  as  I  have 
reoentlj  removed  to  Illinois,  and  all  mj  available  funds 
are  exhausted  in  fitting  up  a  new  house.  I  do  not  ask  a 
price  for  this  poem,  as  I  am  aware  that  poetry  is  a  drug  ill 
the  market,  and  I  can  scarcely  hope  that  you  wiU  think  it 
worth  publishing.  If  you  should  accept  it,  will  you  send 
me  the  Magazine  f” 

With  all  our  heart,  and  thanks  besides.  The 
Magazine  was  promptly  entered  to  S.  S.  S.  for 
a  year. 

“  Meeta  Melgrovc  ”  is  another  nom  de  plume  of 
one  of  our  young  lady  poets,  whose  first  offering, 
entitled  “  Look  on  the  Sunny  Side,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  August  number.  She  says  she 
“  scribbles  verse  ”  because,  “  when  she  is  happy 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  she  can  express  it 
truthfnlly and,  “  when  she  is  sad,  it  is  her 
only  relief.”  In  another  letter,  Meeta  says :  “  I 
I  am  young,  and  please  remember  that  I  have 
great  room  for  improvement”  Her  modesty  is 
another  evidence  that  she  possesses  the  germs  of 
true  genius.  We  here  insert  her  second  contri¬ 
bution,  as  follows : 

I  AM  WEARY. 

BT  MBTA  MILaBOra. 

I  AM  wMrj—Md  aod  weary— 

Clouda  are  gatheriDf  dark  and  drear ; 

Wanting,  too,  the  eUrer  lining— 

Somber,  like  the  fearee  when  eere. 

I  am  weary,  eery  weary, 

Of  the  ialie  and  changing  throng  \ 

Changing  as  the  reetlem  oeean. 

False  at  is  the  syren*!  eong, 

When  she  lurea  the  nneuspecting. 

With  her  soft  melodious  lays  ; 
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Lares,  too,  with  deceitfal  smiliiu;, 

Cluums  and  binds,  and  then  betrajrs. 

I  am  weary  of  the  thraldom, 

Man  to  fellow  man  extends  ; 

With  soul  fetters  coldly  crushing 
All  their  hopes  till  life  shall  end. 

Not  alone  for  wealth  or  station. 

Do  the  dews  of  hearen  descend ; 

Nature,  great  and  bonnteous  Nature, 

Prores  as  welt  the  poor  man’s  friend. 

I  am  weary,  oh,  how  weary. 

Of  the  ceosMess,  anxious  strife. 

That  environs  all  our  being. 

On  this  battle-ground  of  life. 

Restless  as  the  turbid  waters. 

Rolling  o’er  the  storm-rocked  lake ; 

Grasping  ever  for  the  bubbles. 

That  our  very  grospings  break. 

I  am  waiting — calmly  waiting — 

For  that  great  and  high  behest. 

That  shall  call,  in  tones  melodious. 

An  earth’s  weary  souls  to  rest. 

Jhctoryi-tlle,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

Wc  trngt  that  the  wearinefla  of  oar  fair  yoong 
“  Hccta  ”  is  but  a  “  poetic  license,”  and  that 
the  “  high  behest  ”  will  spare  her  yet  a  long 
time  to  gladden  us  and  the  world  with  her  me¬ 
lodious  notes. 

Mary  A.  Rice,  another  young  lady  poet  away 
off  in  the  backwoods  1  Goodness,  bow  they 
thicken  up,  making  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
physical  “  wilderness  blossom  os  tbe  rose  I”  And 
Mary  dons  her  good,  honest,  homespun  name— 
and  why  shouldn’t  she  ?  She  writes  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of,  and  truth  and  innocence  need 
not  blush  to  meet  tbe  world  face  to  face.  But 
Mary  is  a  farmer’s  daughter.  She  need  not 
blush  at  that  either.  Was  not  Burns’  “  High¬ 
land  Mary,”  also,  a  farmer’s  daughter?  Our 
first  acquaintance  with  Mary  happened  in  this 
wise.  We  give  the  record  in  her  own  words,  in 
her  note,  dated  Grand  Blanc,,Micbigan,  June  15 : 

“  luclnaad  U  twonty-Sve  cents  for  the  July  number  of 
the  U.viTSD  Rrans  Maoaxi.<ni ;  olio,  a  poem  it  you  choose 
to  accept  it  I  have  not  seen  a  number  yet,  but  have 
beard  that  your  Hogaiine  is  Ssst-cloos. 

“  ReapeetfuUy,  U.  A.  RICK.” 

The  little  poem,  inclosed  with  the  above,  was 
published  in  tbe  Angnst  number,  entitled  “  Flow¬ 
ers  of  Long  Aga”  On  reading  it,  we  perceived 
the  writer  had  the  genins  to  make  a  ”  withered, 
sere  bouquet,”  watered  genuine  tears,  as  fht- 
grant  and  dear  to  the  memory  and  aflbetions  as 
the  fresh-blown  rose.  We  sat  down  and  wrote 
her  a  kindly  letter,  offering  her  a  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  This  brongbt  a  response  so  gen¬ 
uine,  frank,  and  noble,  that,  although  strictly  a 
private  note,  we  cannot  refrain  from  publishing 
it  entire.  Such  a  girl  is  worth  more  than  all 


the  giddy  belles  and  dashing  city  prims  in  all 
the  palaces  on  Fifth  avenue.  Sincerely  begging 
her  pardon  for  tbe  unauthorized  liberty  we 
take,  here  is  her  letter  : 

“  Grosd  Blaso,  lfiehi(an,  Aug.  1,  1867. 

“  Mb.  Editob — I  thank  you  for  the  honor  intended — In 
supposing  me  to  be  a  Mrs.  — — ,  still  truth  compels  me 
to  teU  you  that  I  am  only  plain  Miss  Mary  A.  Rice,  a 
former’s  daughter — on  adept  in  house-keeping ;  one  of 
the  every-day  workers  of  this  world.  I  am  no  “  blue  ” — 
write  poetry  because  I  cannot  help  It :  not  because  I  am 
anxious  to  get  into  notice— compoeing  rhymes  constituted 
my  highest  enjoyment  before  I  could  render  the  same  in¬ 
telligible  in  writing,  and  still  remains  my  best  solace  and 
recreation. 

”  I  feelgreatly  indebted  for  your  kind  letter.  It  cheered 
me  to  think  that  in  tbe  beautiful  bouquet  whidi  you  offer 
monthly  to  a  fostidions  public,  my  frail,  drooping  flower 
was  found  worthy  to  appear.  Most  heartily,  also,  do  I  thank 
you  for  the  numbers  of  tbe  ITtoian  SrxTBi  KiOAXtum.  It 
answers  my  mental  want  for  better  than  the  light,  flimsy 
things  published  especially  for  ladies.  Something  more 
substantial  than  tlianks,  I  hope  to  accord  you  during  the 
ensuing  year  ;  and  if  any  subscribers  are  to  be  hod,  I  wiU 
try  and  get  them.  Among  a  large  circle  of  friends  it 
has  never  yet  been  my  good  fbrtnne  to  find  a  Uleran/ 
frimd,  unless  it  be  my  mother.  (She  is  a  woman  who 
unites  a  fine  discriminating  taste  to  a  good  judgment.) 
Hay  I  hope,  Sir,  that,  amid  all  your  engagements,  I  may 
yet  find  you  such  a  friend  f 

”  With  much  respect,  (Miss)  H.  A.  RICE.” 

Accompanying  the  above  letter  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fine  poem,  on  the  Moors  of  Spun,  with 
which  we  must  close  the  present  chapter  on  our 
poets,  though  the  list  might  be  extended  with 
pleasure  and  profit : 

THE  MOOR.S  OF  SPAIN. 

BT  lUBT  A.  BIOB. 

Ir  Christian  e’er  may  sigh 
For  those  of  Moslem  name. 

His  thought  will  turn  regretfully 
To  tbe  chevaliers  of  Spain. 

If  poet  love  to  goie 
On  harmony  enthralled. 

Go  where  tbe  Panym’s  bond  hath  traced 
His  poetry  in  stone. 

Alhambra’s  magic  bolls 
Seem  one  entrancing  page. 

Where  thoughts  of  beauty  live  and  bum 
To  every  coming  age. 

From  gorgeous  tracery 
We  estch  their  fervid  thought. 

And  where  tbe  quaint  mosaics  lie 
Their  epitaph  is  wraugfat. 

By  many  a  classic  stream. 

To  India  and  Cathay, 

W*  still  behold  the  mighty  dream 
Of  genins  passed  away. 

The  pointed  arches  rise 
O’er  many  a  coloied  poiw. 

But  they  light  no  more  the  worshipers 
Who  murmured  Allah’s  name. 
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The  gittccful  and  the  gay, 

The  gallant  and  the  brave, 

Are  gone,  where  the  cooling  fountains  play. 
And  the  lofty  palm-trees  wave. 

They  are  gone,  on  the  toppling  crag. 

They  are  gone,  in  the  smiling  vale, 

Ko  more  do  the  warm-hued  maidens  dance. 
Or  tell  the  Dairy  tale. 

While  history  toms  its  page, 

Or  we  list  the  minstrel’s  strain. 

Or  reverence  skill  in  the  olden  age, 

They  must  our  sympathies  engage. 

Those  dark -eyed  Uoors  of  &p^. 

Michigan,  August,  1857. 


FALSE  BABIES.  I 

All  the  world  knows  by  this  time  that  Mrs.  I 
Cunningham  has  been  playing  false  baby,  in  or-  j 
der  to  obtain  the  property  of  Dr.  Burdell,  who 
was  murdered  in  Bond  street  last  Winter.  But 
how  she  did  it ;  how  she  laid  her  plans,  step  by 
step,  for  six  months ;  how,  when  the  fullness  of 
time  came,  a  little  new-born  baby  was  brought 
from  the  Poor-House  on  Randall’s  Island  ;  and 
how  Mrs.  Cunningham  went  several  blocks  to  a 
neighboring  street,  in  the  night  time,  and  herself 
brought  the  baby,  in  a  basket,  to  her  house  in 
Bond  street ;  and  how  she  then  put  on  her  sick 
robes  and  went  to  bed,  and  had  her  physician 
and  nurse  in  attendance  ;  and  how  the  spies  and 
officers  of  the  law,  who  had  been  watching  the 
game  for  two  weeks,  now,  in  the  nick  of  time, 
pounced  upon  her  and  took  possession  of  the 
baby — her  “  own  dear  little  baby,”  as  she  still 
persisted  in  calling  it ;  and  finally,  how,  after 
several  days  of  fruitless  attempts  to  bring  some 
law  quibble  to  her  aid,  at  least  so  far  as  to  allow 
her  bail,  she  was  finally  told  that  “  her  game 
was  played  out,”  and  was  carried  off  and  locked 
up  in  “  the  Tombs  ”  to  await  her  trial — for  an 
account  of  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  which  have  been  full  of  the  matter,  all 
over  the  country,  for  the  last  three  weeks. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Cunningham 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Burdell,  and 
acquitted  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
case.  The  public  impression  is  now  very  strong 
and  decided  that  she  had  a  hand  in  the  murder. 
But  (he  cannot  be  put  on  trial  again  for  that  I 
offense,  though  it  is  altogether  probable  the  baby 
fraud  will  insure  a  residence  of  five  or  ten  years 
in  the  Sing  Sing  State-prison. 

A  FALjE  BABT  IN  PHILADELFBIA. 

It  seems  they  have  had  a  remarkable  case  of 
playing  false  baby  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  thus 
related  by  the  Pennsylvanian : 

“  As  Mrs.  Esther  Stansbory,  residing  in  a  court 


running  from  Race,  below  Sixth  street,  was 
about  to  bring  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  hy¬ 
drant  last  night,  she  found  a  basket  suspended 
from  the  knob  of  the  front  door.  Putting  her 
hand  into  the  basket,  she  felt  something  alive 
and  kicking,  so  wrapped  up  in  rags  that  no 
farther  discovery  could  be  made  without  un¬ 
wrapping  the  object.  A  piece  of  paper  folded 
like  a  letter  lay  by  the  wde  of  the  animated 
bundle.  Mrs.  Stansbury  immediately  returned 
into  the  house,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  ex¬ 
amined  the  billet.  It  was  directed  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  tremulously  broke  the  seal,  and  read 
as  follows : 

“  ‘  To  Joe  Standiury — I  send  you  the  baby, 
which  you  will  please  to  take  good  care  of,  and 
bring  up  right,  so  that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
better  man  than  its  daddy.  Oh,  Joseph!  what 
a  sly  old  rake  you  are  I  Who  would  think  that 
such  a  sober  old  spindle-shanks  could  be  such  a 
tearing  down  sinner  T  The  child  is  yours — you 
may  swear  to  that.  Look  at  it — it’s  Joe  Stans¬ 
bury  all  over.  You  deceived  me  shamefully, 
Joe — letting  on  to  be  a  widower!  But  do  a 
father’s  duty  by  the  young  one,  and  I’ll  forgive 
you.  Your  heart-broken  Nanct. 

“  ‘  P.  S. — Don’t  let  that  sharp-nosed  wife  of 
yours  see  this  letter.  Gammon  her  with  some 
kind  of  a  story  about  the  baby.’ 

“  Mr.  Stansbury  was  in  the  basement,  quietly 
eating  his  supper,  and  little  imagining  what  a 
storm  was  brewing  over  his  head.  The  door  was 
violently  thrown  open,  and  his  wife’s  voice 
yelled  out : 

‘“Stansbury,  come  up  here,  you  villain! 
Here’s  a  mess  for  you.’ 

“  The  astonished  Stansbury  hastily  obeyed  the 
summons. 

“  ‘  Don’t  you  want  to  see  Nancy — the  heart¬ 
broken  Nancy  T’  cried  Mrs.  Stansbury,  when  her 
guilty  husband  hobbled  into  the  room. 

“  ‘  Nancy !  what  Nancy’s  that  ?’  said  the  sly 
old  rogue,  in  well-feigned  astonishment. 

“  ‘  Why,  Nancy,  the  mother  of  this  baby  that’s 
hung  up  at  the  door,  Mr.  Stansbury!  Oh,  you 
look  mighty  innocent ;  just  read  that  letter,  and 
look  into  the  basket  I  Don’t  be  afraid— it  won’t 
bite;  it’s  got  no  teeth,  poor  thing!  You’ll 
know  it,  for,  as  the  hussy  says,  it’s  just  like  you 
all  over.  Please  goodness.  I’ll  expose  you  be¬ 
fore  everybody.’ 

“In  less  than  five  minutes  Mrs.  S.  had  col¬ 
lected  a  room  full  of  spectators — half  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  court — to  witness  the  process  of 
unwrapping  the  baby.  Anxious  expectation  sat 
on  every  countenance  as  the  jealous  lady  tore 
away  rag  after  rag  from  the  body  of  the  found- 
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ling,  the  vigorous  movements  of  which  aston- , 
ishcd  everybody. 

“  ‘  It’s  full  of  the  devil  already,’  said  Mrs.  S., 

‘  that  shows  it’s  his.  You’ll  soon  see  that  it’s 
like  him  in  every  thing.’ 

“  At  l8«t,  all  the  swaddling  clothes  being  re¬ 
moved,  out  jumped  the  baby  and  made  its  escape  { 
through  the  open  door.  It  was  a  big  torn  eat  /”  | 


OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

A  Model  Letter  of  Ixtboduction. — Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Grell,  who  was  himself  something  of  a  wag, 
once  received  from  a  brother  wag  the  following 
letter  of  introduction,  by  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 
Sir  William  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  letter 
that  he  afterward  sent  it  to  Lady  Blessington  : 

“  Dear  Gill  :  I  tend  yon  my  friend.  Hr.  — ,  yon 
will  find  him  the  greatest  bore,  end  the  most  dlspotetious 
brute  you  erer  knew.  Prey,  ask  hhn  to  dinner,  and  get 
any  one  you  know  of  the  same  character  to  meet  him.” 

Two  PROFES.SIONS  Equal  TO  Onb. — When 

Doctor  H - and  Lawyer  A - were  walking 

arm  in  arm,  a  wag  observed  to  a  friend  : 

“  Those  two  are  just  equal  to  one  highway¬ 
man.” 

“  Why  ?”  aaked  the  other. 

'•  Because,”  replied  the  wag,  “  it  is  a  lawyer 
and  a  doctor — your  money  or  your  life.” 

Improved  Literary  Readings. — A  chorister, 
wishing  to  improve  on  the  lines : 

**  O,  may  our  bearta  in  tune  be  found, 

Like  l)arid*a  harp  of  Mlemn  eound,” 

submitted  to  his  minister  the  following : 

**  O,  may  oar  hearts  be  tnned  within, 
like  Darid’s  sacred  Tiolin  f* 

when  the  clergyman,  still  more  to  modemiu 
the  text,  suggested  in  ridicule,  the  following 
climax : 

**  O,  may  our  hearts  go  diddle  diddle, 

Like  Uncle  David's  saered  fiddle.’* 

This  last  improvement  so  far  excelled  that  of 
the  chorister,  as  to  induce  him  to  be  content, 
without  further  trials,  with  the  original  text. 

The  Seat  op  War. — The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  j 
having  placed  upon  its  bulletin  board  an  an-  ^ 
nouncement  of  the  Pacifle’s  arrival,  on  which 
was  written,  “  War  in  ilatu  quo,^’  two  men  fh>m  I 
the  country  walked  up  to  the  board,  and,  after  i 
reading  very  demurely,  “  war  in  statu  quo,^’  said 
one  to  the  other : 

“  Where  in  thunder  is  that  T 

“  I  don’t  knbw,”  said  the  other ;  “  it’ll  spread 
all  over  the  world  yet” 

QcAUPnD  TO  Keep  a  Pistol  Gallery. — A 
young  widow  has  established  a  pistol  gallery  in 
Mew  Orleans.  Her  qualiScations  as  a  teacher 


of  the  art  of  dueling  are,  of  course,  undoubted, 
for  she  has  killed  her  man. 

Sheridan’s  Windmilu — A  windy  Member  of 
Parliament,  in  a  tedious  oration,  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  his  harangue  to  “  wet  bis  whistle  ”  with 
a  glass  of  water,  when  up  started  Sheridan : 

“  I  rise.  Sir,”  said  he,  “  to  a  point  of  order.” 

Every  one  gazed  in  coqjecture,  as  to  what  the 
“  point  of  order  ”  might  be. 

“  I  think.  Sir,”  said  the  wit,  “  it  is  out  of  or¬ 
der  for  a  windmill  to  go  by  water.” 

The  orator  looked  daggers  at  Sherry,  hight- 
ened,  of  course,  by  the  House  being  in  a  roar. 

The  Philosopher’s  Stone. — There  is  an  old 
saw  which  says  that  content  is  the  true  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone.  Brown  says,  “  it’s  very  likely, 
for  nobody  has  found  either  the  one  or  the  other.” 

The  Preacher’s  Eyes. — 

I  cannot  ptaue  the  panon’i  eyts, 

I  nsTcr  nw  his  glance  dirine  ; 

For  when  ho  prajra,  he  shuts  kit  eyes , 

And  when  he  preaches,  he  shuts  mine. 

Curran’s  Funeral  Contrihition. — An  Irish 
attorney,  who  died  poor,  was  buried  by  a  shil¬ 
ling  subscription.  Some  one  asked  Curran  for 
his  shilling. 

“  For  whnt  T”  he  inquired. 

“  To  bury  au  attorney.” 

“  Here,  take  this  pound  note  and  bury  twenty 
of  them  at  a  shilling  a  bead.” 

A  Doubu  Charity. — A  gentleman  gave  a 
couple  of  cents  to  a  woman  who  asked  charity 
of  him. 

“  Two  cents !”  exclaimed  she  ;  “  take  them 
back,  Sir,  I  asked  for  charity ;  I  can’t  do  any 
thing  with  two  cents.” 

"  My  dear  Madam,”  said  the  gentleman,  “  I 
beg  you’ll  keep  the  two  cents  and  gpve  them  to 
some  jKor  person.” 

Tom’s  Friend’s  Wipe. — “Tom,  who  did  you 
say  our  friend  B - married  T” 

“  Well,  he  married  forty  thousand  dollars — I 
forget  her  other  name.” 

Inquirino  the  Way. — “  I  say,  my  little  boy, 
where  does  this  road  go  T” 

“  Don’t  know.  Sir ;  it  baint  been  nowhere  aince 
we  lived  here,”  replied  the  urchin. 

Equaijty  of  the  Sexes. — The  Syracuse  Jour¬ 
nal  thus  notices  the  marriage  of  a  Mr.  Husband, 
at  Rochester : 

“  This  CRM  U  the  Mrungett 
We're  known  in  our  lib ; 

The  hnebend’e  u  Husband, 

And  so  is  the  wife  I” 
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intend  ninnu&ctuiing  ereiT'  thing  new  end  bnoiful  in 
their  line. 

Silk  dremee  of  quedrllled  or  checked  petteme  are  made 
without  jacket  bodiee,  and  hare  a  rery  email  flchn  of  eilk 
to  mateh,  deeoiatad  with  blaek  rehet ;  the  waietband  ia 
black  Teleet. 

Tn  “CLAsmBA.” — ^The  fkeblon  plate  which  wepieeent 
to  onr  readers  this  month  is  another  beautifnl  fac  timiU 
of  a  French  cloak  just  reoeired  per  steamer  Persia,  and 
drawn  bj  Voigt,  in  bis  peculiarlj  artistjp  atjle.  It  is  from 
a  maroon  or  claret  relret,  richly  embroidered,  with  a 
flowing  sleera  IhUing  gracefnlly  from  a  deep  yoke,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  pieces  cut  biaa  The  bottom  of  the  eleak 
is  cnt  in  a  small  ware,  being  a  decided  improrement  on 
the  old  scollop  or  point  which  has  been  need.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  attractire  nomatat  of  the  season,  and  has  been 
much  admired  since  its  opening. 


FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Tn  month  of  Angnst  is  not  farorable  for  obserrations 
npon  dress,  except  such  as  are  suitable  for  the  country, 
seaside  or  inland  spas.  Zephyr  doth,  grenadine,  de  laine, 
Chambery  game,  embroidered  aodBgured  mndins,  flgnred 
and  printed  organdi,  jaconet  and  light  Sommer  silks  are 
almost  unireraally  adopted.  Dresses  for  fall  toilet  are  no 
longer  made  with  jacket  bodies. 

Iron-gray  or  brown  bareges  are  mnch  in  rogue,  either 
with  flonncee  or  doable  skirts.  Skirts  are  rery  fall,  and 
mostly  trimmed  with  pyramids  up  the  sidea,  which  are 
eontioned  orer  the  shonlders.  There  seems  already  some¬ 
thing  doing  in  preparation  for  Antamn,  and  next  month 
we  shall  report  progress. 

We  hare  been  shown  some  elegant  mantillas,  basques 
and  doaks  by  Messrs.  Hills  h  Go.,  Noe.  80  and  82  Cham¬ 
bers  street,  of  their  own  impoitation,  from  which  they 


